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AT REST. 





BY SARAH DOUDNEY, 





Ah, silent wheel, the noisy brook is dry, 
And quiet hours glide by 
In this deep vale, where once the merry stream 
Sang on through gloom and gleam; 
Only the dove In some leaf-shaded nest 
Murmurs of rest, 


4b, weary voyager, the closing day 
Shines on that tranquil bay, 
Where thy stormn-beaten soul has longed to be ; 
With blast and angry sea. 
Touch not this favored shore, by summer blest, 
A home of rest. 


Ah, fevered heart, the grassis green and deep 
Where thou art laid to sleep ; 
Kissed by soft winds, and washed by gentile showera, 
Thou hast thy crown of flowers ; 
Poor heart, too long in this mad world opprest, 
Take now thy rest. 


I, too, perplexed with strife of good and ill, 
Long to be safe and still; 
Evil is present with me while I pray 
Phat good may win the day; 
Great Giver, grant me Thy last gift and best, 
The gift of rest! 
—_— i - 
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CHAPTER III —[conrTinvueEp. ] 
\YNTHIA indeed passed through an ex- 
) traordinary succession of feelings. 
see her hero again, in a different, but no 
less romantic position than she had seen 
hiin first—this alone was enough to make 
her whole frame vibrate with excitement. 
Here, on the stage, he had every advantage 


to dress and ‘make-up,’ and looked even | 


bandsomer than in the sunlightofan April 
morning. 


To | 


PHILADELPHIA, SA 


the theatre. 
She shook hands with Lord Ayrtoun 
without knowing that she did 80; he looked 


his, but another face. 

She sat through the homeward drive in 
silence, although Mrs. Vane chattered and 
laughed the entire way. 

But Mrs, Vane bad one merit when 
chattering fits were on; she needed 
answers. 

The next morning Cynthis, reading the 
| paper, Saw that Eric Vavasour was to play 
Orlando on the Thursday afternoon. This 
was Tuesday. 

She felt at once that she would never be 
able to bear the disappointment if she did 
not see this perforinance, and she deter- 
mined to overcome her strong natural re- 
serve. 

“Cousin Kate,’’ she said, the next time 
she found herself alone with Mrs. Vane, ‘I 
should like to see ‘As You Like It’ on 
Thursday.” 

She had flushed crimson before the words 
were out of her mouth, and she was tretin- 
bling. Mrs. Vane stared at her. 

“You're gone staye-inad, my dear,’’ she 
said. 

“Well, I expected you would; we’ll get 
soine tickets when we go to town. Let me 
look at the advertisement. 

“T see that ridiculous little Miss Merrion 
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| 
| 
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He appeared to her a perfect ideal of | 
| came. 


young manhood. 

When the familiar words began to fall 
upon her ear, she started in absolute 
astonishinent; but by degrees she began to 
realize what it was that she had overheard; 
and, as she did so, she felt again the special 
privilege. 

It had seemed very wonderful to hear an 
author recite his own compositions; it now 
seemed even more wonderful to have over- 
heard the absolutely private rehearsals of 
this young hero of the publie. 

“Vavasour is a good actor,’ 
Mrs. Vane between the acts—‘‘rather 
wooden perhaps, but good style. 

“Do you think, Lord Ayrtoun, that, if I 
held out the white flag, be would accept an 
invitation to luncheon with us?” 

“I think 80,” replied Lord Ayrtoun, with 
the deliverate air of one deciding a weighty 
Inatter. 

Just then the curtain went up again, and 
Mrs, Vane returned to her favorite amuse- 
Mentat the theatre, which consisted in 
making audible comments on the actors 
4nd actresses during the progress of the 
play. 


’ 


Until now Cynthia had been so rapt, she | 


bad not noticed her cousin’s incessant re- 
marks, 

_But now they worried her terribly. Mrs 
Vane never saw anything but the oddities 
Of appearance which her keen eyes discov- 
tred in the women; their beauties sie was 
Unable to perceive. 

lo the men she was one degree kinder ; 


and it filled Cynthia with horror to hear it 


Al qs} . ‘ 2 

*“4201Y remarked while Vavasour was On 

© Slage, that undoubted! , « levs 
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’ ° thé VOX, BAL Gown onachalir bebind 
Mrs, Vane. 


rd Ayrtoun made no remark; he knew 
Perfectly well what had distressed her. 





observed | 


plays Rosalind, and my dear friend Vava- 
sour, Orlando, 

“Oh, I forgot! 

“T meant to ask him to 
ask him for Sunday. 

“T hardly itnagine he will like to refuse 
a lady who is desirous of being friendly 
with him.’’ 

Cynthia was made happy in the afternoon 
by the purchase of two tickets for stalls for 
theThursday perforinance. 

She thought of nothing else till the day 


luncheon. I'll 


And when she found herself seated in the 
small, but pretty theatre, within a few feet 
of the stage, her heart beat violently at the 
idea of her close proximity to her hero. 

Eric Vavasour’s costume had been de- 
signed by a well-known artist, and was 
well adapted to his face and figure; even 
Mrs. Vane lad to allow that the dress suit- 
ed him admirably. 

gut, being detractor, she 


anu habitual 


found tault with his acting ; and, as for Miss | 


Merrion, she could think of nothing bad 
enough to say about her. 

She kept 
criticism. 

Cynthia however heard none of it. 

To her tnind, this forest of Arden was the 
sunlit woodland of Porlock Weir; she 
sinelled the faint odor of the priimroses 
again, and the sound of her hero's voice 
brought back every sweet recollection of 
those fair April inornings. 

The great scene between Orlando and 
Rosalind filled ber with amazement and 
delight. 

How different he was 
sioned Claude Melnotte! 


uparunning tire of adverse 


from 


the ilmpas- 


How he let his romantic sweetheart play | 


with bim, and fancy that she deceived bim 
by her thin disguise, while he led her on 
tou reves! herself by a thousand follies, 

The old-world, yet itutuortal, comedy of 
love was to Cynthia the sweetest thing she 
bad ever seen Or heard. 

¢} 


And to her eager fancy all the prove of 


the bard boards and footiights vanished ; 
eT frees) P { 
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into her eyes and knew that they saw not 
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With a mind full of fair fancies and ro- His appearance was certainly very difter- 
mantic dreams, Cynthia went home from 1 


ent fromm what it had been in the country. 


‘Piccadilly clothes,’’ and they were hardly 
#0 becoming to him as his white flannels 
had been. 


dilly, he saw alady, very much dressed 
and with a certain handsomeness of appear- 
ance, bow to him. 

With a discomfiture which 


forced a sinile. 

The carriage passed on, and he hurried 
away up the side-street. 

Mrs. Vane pug up her eye-glasses to look 
alter hii. 

*Did you see Vavasour?’’ she said to 
Cynthia. 

“He didn’t want to 
made him. 

“What an ill-teuspered fellow he is! And 
does he not justify the idea that fine feath- 
ers nake fine birds? 

“He really looks Orlando very well; but 
in modern attire he is quite an every-day 
young nan. 

‘“*By-the-way, I wonder 
will condessend to come to 
Sunday ?”’ 

Meanwhile, Vavasour walked rapidly in- 
to one of the squares, and knocked at the 
door of Lord Ayrtoun’s little house, the 
perfection of a bachelor’s establishment. 
Lord Ayrtoun was at home, in his studio. 
Vavasour entered unannounced. Lord 
Ayrtoun had a great weakness for artists of 


bow to me; but I 


whether he 
luncheon on 


very much at home with him. 


with an air of weariness. 

“Took here, old fellow !"’ he said. 
know Mrs. Vane. 

“Can you tell me what’s her reason for 
inaking up to me ?”’ 
“Can't tell you,” 
with an amused twinkle in his “but 
you must remember you are an attractive 
young man, possessed of the fatal gilt of 

beauty.” 

Vavasour groaned. 

“Don't talk that nonsense, old fellow,”’ 
he returned; “there's no denying women 
| have an unpleasant habit of throwing thein- 
selves at my beads. 

“But Mrs Vane, at any rate, is not attract- 
od by my beauty as you teri it. She laughs 
auine. I hate that woman, 
|} ‘*]f heard her detracting ine 
| just as lentered Lady Amber's drawing- 
BAW she 


“You 





6ye; 


one day 
and, when she 
cried out—*Talk of an and 
then indulged in a fit of ill-bred laughter.’ 

“Well, 1 believe she’s sorry for that piece 
of indiscretion,” said Lord Ayrtoun. ‘She 
has regretted ic toine On more than one oc- 
casion. 

“She's a good-hearted sort of a creature ; 
and her idea is that you can afford to for- 
give ber such 4 trifling insult.” 

“So I could only that she spoke the truth; 
my legs are crooked !”’ 

Lord Ayrtoun burst out laughing. 

“How absurd you are!’ 
“An actor gets to be as vain and sensitive 
asa professional beauty. 

“It's too ridiculous ! 

“You may be sure, if Mrs. Vane 
faucied tor 4 tnotnent she had told the trutn 
she wouldn't attempt to nake friends with 


root, Lie, 


angel——’ 


you.” 
“T ai not 80 sure,’ answered Vavasour. 
“She has no tact. She follows her own 


ideas, and never takes any one else's feel 


; a(t ’ 
4 am J 


‘ . ‘ 
a eT) 4 A 


| 


¥ avas anu ncea ci lac } 


“Ob, I should certainly go, if 1 were 


‘you!’ declared Lord Ayrtoun, 


Eutered at the Philadelphia Post-Ofice as Second-Class Mater. 


He wore what Mrs. Vane woula have called | 
Suddenly, going over a crossing in Picca- | 


made him | 
look intensely cross, he raised his bat and | 


any sort, and let them make themselves | 


Eric Vavasour flung himself into @ chair | 


replied Lord Ayrtoun, | 


he exlaimed. | 
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“But she'sso horribly vulgar!" Vavasour 

| demurred still. 

“Well, don’t flatter her by keeping up 
such a childish quarrel as yours is against 
her."’ 

“But I don't want to know her," persisted 
his friend. 

“She's a horrid woman. 

“She probes you in your most sensitive 
| places, and then laughs at you. Besides, 
she gives a fellow no peace. 

“Once go to see her, she’s always asking 
yuu, writing to you, sending you cards and 
things.’ 

“Well, never mind," said Lord Ayrtoun 
cheerfully. 

“Don’t bave more enemies than you can 
help. 

‘That's my motto. 

‘Besides, she has a virtue now which 
covers a multitude of sins ; she is received 
everywhere and made much of vecause of 
it.’’ 

| “What Is it?’ asked Vavasour very irrl- 
tably. 

“She has come into ten thousand a year.”’ 

‘(00d Heavens!"’ exclaimed Vavasour. 
“You don't Bay so?” 

“So mays everybody,’’ answered Lord 
Ayrtoun, “and forthe matter of that you 
have only to go and see her, to take note of 
her surroundings, to tonclude that for once 
ina way, everybody must be right.”’ 

Eric Vavasour rose from his seat, and be- 
gan to walk up and down the room 

“Better make up your mind to be forgiv- 
ing,’ said Lord Ayrtoun presently. 

“Mrs. Vane ineant no hari, and is sorry 
for having offended you; in fact, to tell you 
my private opinion,| believe the fair widow 

| is ‘taken’ with vou. And it's a pleasant 

| house now to visitat. Miss Gray is a most 
chariping girl.” 

| Vavaseur said nothing, 

| his perambulations. 

ee TT golng there to lunch 


but continued 


on Sunday,” 


observed Lord Ayrtoun; “you'd better 
come,”’ 
“T will,’ responded Vavasour very 
briskly. 


“I'll write and accept. 
| ‘“Faney that woiuan having teu thousand 
a yoar !"’ 

* 7 a * _ * 


Certamly Eric Vavasour wasa very good 
actor. 

He made his bow in Mrs. Vane's drawing 
room on the following Sunday with an ex 
cellent grace. 

He sat down beside her and began to talk 
to her aw if they were the best friends in the 
world. 

He did not appear to see Cynthia, though 
she was presented to him in due form, This 
pleased Mrs. Vane very inuch, for she bad 
observed that mnost young mnen, while they 
talked to her, looked at her cousin. There- 
fore Mrs. Vane was very gracious, and tried 
her best to talk discreetly and to laugh not 
atall. 

After luncheon the guests inelted away, 
leaving only Lord Ayrtoun end Eric Vava- 
sour. 

Neither of 
nove. 

Cyuthia began to tremble a little when 
she found the company growing so sinall ; 
it seemed to bring her hero so very near tu 
her. 

It was extraordinary Ww ait there and seo 


thein seemed inclined to 


hirn #0 close, talking 80 familiarily, lending 
himself to the exigencies of the moment, us 


if be were indeed inere:y an every-day 
young tman. 

Cynthia regarded hit as somethin, 
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While they were drinking it some callers 
came; and it was « source of gratification to 
Mre. Vane that these people should 
find her tete-a-tcte with such a decidediy 


i yung ial. 
rs For Cynthia and Lord Ayrtoun had wan- 


dered out on to the baloony at tue drawing: | 


roon 
breeze to be felt. 
Cynthia bad readily gone there tn search 


of frees air, for she telt as if she had Leen 
wazing woo long aud too familiarily upon her 
idevl. 

It was a thing to think of for many 
days t) come that she had seen hi:n so close 
that she had been on easy terus of intimacy 
with bin—had spoken tw bimn—bad touched 
bis hand. 

Not that he had ever looked at her, or in- 
deed seeined distinctly aware of her exist- 
ence. 

Cynthia did not resent being ignored. 


windows, where there was a taint | 


She was of wo rowantic and ardent a na- 


ture to have the comrnor feminine 6x pecta- 
tion of being adimired. 

She lived in her dreams; and at present, 
Erie Vavasour was the living embodiment 
of her dream-hero. 

Lord Ayrtoun told her, out on the bal- 
cony, that next week Vavasour was to play 
Benedick. 

“He is wonderfully versatile,”’ said the 
young nobleman, whe very honestly ad- 
inired bis friend's talents; “vou will be in- 
teresto’ in his Benedick. You will go will 
you nat?’ 

" “— hope ao—I think #0," 
hesitating a little. 

“He was in such an awful temnper down 
at Porlock,”’ said Lord Ayrtoun, laughing 
at the reeollection. 

“He had all those 
know. 


said Cynthia, 


parts to learn, you 


“How he did hate it! Inever knew any 
man dislike learning by heart as Vavaseur 
dows, 

“It's really odd how people struggie with 
natural disabilitiesin orier to succeed in a 
profession.” 

Cynthia said nothing. 

She thought, half unconsciously, that 


Lord Ayrtoun, after all, did not understand 
his friend. 

This of course implied that she did. 

She could not help feeling that, In her 
guilty eavesdropp ng, she had penetrated 
jntoa condition of Vavasour’s mind which 
be did not exhibit to his friends. 

She bad seen the artist when he believed 
himself to be quite alone, and when he was 
studving with enthusiasin. 

Tho fact that she had been granted #0 rare 
a privilese gave ber asingular feeling about 
Vavascur, asense of tenderness, asif he 
were one of whom she had some special 
knowledge, which must be guarded secret- 
ly from all otners. 

The too voung men 
As soon asthey were 


went away together. 
outside the house, 


Lord Avrtoun vielded4o an intense desire 


to “ehall’ bis friend. 

“Well, was the widow so very disagreea- 
ble?" 

“Not so very.” 

“Did you find ber intolerably vulgar?” 

ad suppose she was on her good behavior 
to-day. 

“Did she insult you ?" 

“Not at all; she seemed to be determined 
to carry on ber new policy of making up to 
me.” 

“Did she laugh at you?” 

“No, 

“She seems to have found ont 
serious.” 

“Extraordinary! And do you like her 
conversation as much as you appeared to 
do?’ 

“She is amusing sometimes, and 
malicious 48 1 fancied ber.” 


how to be 


not as 


“Ah! 
“Didn't she eneer at Miss Merrion’s 
figure, Miss Merrion’s voloe, face, and 


manner ?’ 

“Yes; but then Miss Merrion is a detest- 
able person.” 

“In fact, vou find on some points vou can 
agree with Mra, Vane?” 

“Yes, on some points.” 


“You get on rather well with her?” 

“Rather well—ves 

“Sie'a too fat and too old for inv taste, 
but then a poor fellow like inwself can't 


afford to have any taste,” 

“What a change ! 

“PT thought you were such @ very particu- 
lar voung man !’—and Lord Ayrtoun  be- 
wan to laugh. 

“What do you mean 

“Por Heaven's sake don't laugh, 
plain yourself!’ 

“Sbe's completely gone on you, ‘resumed 
Lord Ayrtoun, with aswift return to ficti- 
tious sobriety. 

“She's in earnest; but [hardly thought 
you were, 

" “Still, ten thousand a year is a great in- 
ducement.”’ 

“What a nuisance you are!” 
sour uneasily. 

“All right, old fellow ; 
peace. 

“Come and eal! with 
afternoon.”’ 

“No, thanks,” returned Vavasour, a little 
atifily. 


» 


but ex- 


said Vava- 
I'll leave vou in 
Tuesday 


me on 


“Ou, you mean to go alone! All right 
agAli. 

“I will say nothing. You are a lucky 
dog 


“The widow openly bolds out Ser plump 


hand to you. 


Miss (iray ks at you with those great 
eyes of bers as \ 1 were a Geini-gou I 
wis I w ‘ act 

| . 

ont talk ~ * gai \avas 

upatientiy 
, 
“I'd give anytiing t e free tf those 


wateful boards. 


' other inatters, with regard to 


“As for Miss Gray, she seems to me cut 
out for contemplation. ° 

“It I’m not there, she will look at some- 
ar elme. 

“[ dare say she is very pretty but I 
couldn't afford to gaze at ber direct; she 
would probably bave fallen in love with 
ine at once. 

“Just the kind of girl to do such a 
thing. 

“And, though large eyes and modest 
gray frocks may be very nice, 1 can’t in- 
dulge in such luxuries."’ 

“No,” said bord Ayrtoun, with gravity ; 
“rich widows are evidently more in your 
line. 

“Thongh I never guessed your taste be- 
fore.” 

“*Heiresses, asa rule, fight shy of penni- 
lens fellows like myself,” admitted Vava- 
sour inodestly. 

“Oh, I see! 

“Well, Mrs. Vane has not fought shy of 


she rose and moved away, leaving the two 


to themsel ves. 
She disappeared through the archway 


| which leu into the green-house. 


“Isn't she an odd girl?’ said Mra. Vane. 
“You have shocked ber. Sue thinks your 
rofession the most romantic and delightful 


n the world.” 
“Ah—yes!" returned Vavasour drily. 


“] believe that isthe opinion of outsiders 


| gormnetimes.”’ 


you, ' 

“She's a good-natured soul, and likes to 
be ‘hail fellow well met’ with every- 
body. 


“IT don'tthink there's any harm in her, 
with all her chattering. 

“But she certainly is rather malicious ; 
and it would be much nicer if she could 
learn alittle English grauitnar.”’ 

That evening the two ladies sat down to- 
gether to asolitary dinner. They were in 
very different moods, 

Mrs. Vane was talkative, 
Cynthia was quiet, absorbed 
and a little tired. 

“T like bit, after 
said Mrs. Vane. 

“Tam glad we've made it up and buried 
the hatchet. 

“He really can 


triuinphant ; 
In thought, 


all, that Vavasour,"’ 


be very aimmusing; he's 


going to bring usabox for Thursday, 
Cynthia.”’ 
“Is he?’ said Cyrthia, wakingup a little 


from her dreama, 

“Tam giad, for I want to go,” 

“You'll soon be aregular plav-goer. Al- 
ways the way when girls are brought up in 
a convent. é 

“It makes them love the world, on the 
principle of contrasts, IT suppose. For my 
part, I think Vavasour is more amusing off 
the stage than on, 

“Don't vou?” 

“wl? 

“It hadn't oeeurred to 
amusing.” 

“What a queer girl you 
icebery ! 

“There's poor dear Lord Ayrtoun madly 
in love with vou, and I don't) believe you 
know it. 

“Don't be so cold—imen get tired of it, I 
assure vou. 


me to think hiin 


are—cold as an 


“All the world isn't given up to dreaim- 
ing Vou knw.” 
Cynthia made no rejoinder; and Mrs. 


Vane dropped the subject. 

She was net much addicted to giving her 
young cousin advice. 

She only did itnow and then, when the 
girl’s demure inanner ane quiet ways irri- 
tated hier. 

On the following Wednesday afternoon 


eric Vavasour called, bringing with bin 
tickets for the next day's performance. 

It was about tive wher he came in, and 
heueccepted acup of tea from Mra, Vane 
with an evidently genuine yratitude, 

“You're tired,” ste said. 

“Tired to death,’ he answered. “I've 
been at rehearsal all day, and every day 
this week. ; , 

“That Miss Merrion is enough to wear 
out the patience of a saint; and Dut nota 


BAIDt. 
Those detestable boards make a pertect 
brute of me. 


“Thad an awful row with Miss Merrion 
to-dav.”’ 

“Nol! exclaimed Mrs. Vane, 

“What fun! 


“Do tell us all about it.” 

Sut Vavasour remembered in tine that 
Mre. Vane wasa veritable sieve for gossip. 
She retailed all she heard, with annotations 
which swiftly becaine incorporated, 

*T ought not to talk of her,” he said 
an air as cf inuch gentle forbearance. 

“Weall know she is not a lady: but of 
course she can’t belp that! 

“Tt certainly must be painful to have to 


lay witha woman Jike that,’’ observed 
irs. Vane. 
“Now I should have liked to go on the 


stage iminensely; but I a#uppose it would 


bave been no place forine. A lady would 
be out of ber element there. 
Vavasour let his eyes rest on her tor a 


full moment before repl ving. 

This epeech of hers enlightened him won- 
derfuily. 

He saw that, in spite of hershrewdness in 
herself this 


’ woinan was very foolish. 


She fancied herself a lady; she absolutely 
paraded the fact. : 

And she thought herself tit for the stage. 
Vavasour believed that he saw his way. It 
did him good—it restored his spirits. ~ 

Entirely out of her element,’ he then 
said. 

“It's bad enough fora man of any feel- 
ing. : 

“It'sa horrible profession; the public 
only see the charming side of it—the unreal 
side. 

“Don't let us talk of it. 


‘To come here to be in the society of 


ladies—tmakes tne dislike the whole thing 
more than ever.” 

Cynthia had been sitting by the tea-table 
Ali this tlie, gravely regarding bin while 
He Spoke. 

As he hara ever looked at her, 
she had acquired a sense of safety in feast. 


| woods of 


with 


Cynthia returned after halt an bour’s 
sojourn among ber plants, to find the two 
still talking and seemingly very content. 
Suddenly, as she entered, Vavasour rose. 

“IT must go straight to the theatre,” he 
said. 

“I have lost my dinner. It does not 
matter, though, for I have had something 
better.”’ 

“Dear me! 

“Lost your dinner!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Vane. 

“Do you dine so early ?” 

“We poor hacks that ran in theatrical 
harness are compelled to do so," said Vava- 
sour, with a laugh. 

“You see I have to ‘make up,’ and be 
ready at quarter-past seven.”’ 

“Oh, you tnust have a glass of wineanda 
biscuit, at least, before you go!’ declared 
Mra. Vane. 

Vavasour bowed over Cyntbia’s hand 
with the artificial grace which he had 
learned in his profession; and she remained 
trembling and flushed, standing still where 
he left. her. 

He followed Mrs. Vaneinto the dining- 
room, where the wine was imunediately 
fortheoming. 

There certainly was an_ atmosphere 
of material and physical comfort about 
this wornan which was very seductive to his 
Benes, 


CHAPTER IV. 

N spite of hearing Vavasour abusing his 
| protession, Cynthia still continued to 

worship ler hero, 

Pie pertorinance of “Much Ado About 
Nothing” lett ber in astate of wonder and 
atnazernrent. 

She had dimly guessed that the speecher 
contained something neither serious nor 
sad when she had heard them recited in the 
Porlock Weir. But when she 
had beard thei recited in their proper set- 
ting, she was startled. 

Hitherto she had only seen Vavasour as 
the romantic hero; tosee him in comedy 
hardly pleased her, yet she telt humbled in 





vants—abont a bundred things 
v r iL rat : which inter. 
ynthia sat quiet, wondering whether the 
bed-up peace between Sacaes 
Mrs. Seat was at an end. _— 
Whether she would see him again off tiya 


The next afternoon Cynthia came into the 
drawing to find bim there, tete-a-tete wii), 
Mrs. Vane. 

They were apparently the best friends j,, 
the world. , 

Cynthia concluded that Vavasour wax 
determined to show that he was possesse:; 
of an angelic temper. 

Perhaps that was so. 

Atall events he made himself exceeding- 
ly agreeable. 

And yet Cynthia was haunted by a fee}. 
ing that Mrs. Vane annoyed him as rouch 
as she was herself annoyed by her lively 
cousin. 

Mrs. Vane was rapidly assuming familiar 
airs with Vavasour; she no longer took any 
great pains with her grainmmwar in his 

resence or tried tosubdue ber inanners for 

is benefit. 

She had come to the conclusion, naturaily 
enough, that he continued to visit her so 
frequently for his own pleasure, nor for 
hers. 

She was extremely gracious to him, tor 
indeed he offered her a flattery which could 
not but be acceptable. 

When one of her battered old beaux of 
the last generation dropped in for half-an- 


| hour’s flirtation with her, itimade her fee} 


like agirlagainto bave young Vavasour 
already installed at her side. 

She was at the height of her glory when 
old Sir George Cumber walked into her 
drawing-room, and found that he had to 
keep on the other side of the hearthrug be- 
cause Eric Vavasour’s long lees caine in 


| the way and hedged in Mrs. Vane in the 


corner of the sofa. 
She began totreat Sir George as if he 
were her grandfather ; and when he stared 


sternly at his young supplanter, it made 
her laugh. 
Two adinirers at once was too much for 


Mrs. Vane's head. 
Cynthia had often noticed that the society 


| ofone man was a necessity to her cousin, 


the thought of his versatility, as Lord Avyr- | 


toun had ealled it. 
must have ! 

“Rather a wooden lover is 
Vavasour,” sad Mre. Vane, 
whisper. 

“[Lthink he'd 
private life. 

“What do von think—eh, Cynthia?” and 
she laughed at her own wit. 


What powers this man 


our 


in a loud 


friend | 


play the part better in | 


When they came outof the theatre, they | 


had to wait a while for their carriage. 


The performance had been well attended | 


and the earriages bad soine difficulty in 
getting to the door of the theatre amid the 
crowding traffic of the street. 

Just as theirs drove up, a familiar form 
cane striding past thei, 

Erie Vavasour had quickly changed his 
dress, and was hurrying away to get some 
dinner in the brief tite left to him 
ne had to dress again for Claude Mel- 
Lotte. 

But when he saw the two ladies just get- 
ting into their victoria, he paused and gave 
a moment of his precious liberty to hand- 
ing them in. 

There were a number of people standing 


but more than one was an intoxication. 

And now Mrs. Vane had an additional 
triumph, for Cynthia sat at the other side 
of the room unnoticed. 

There was no denying that Cynthia, in 
her quiet, stately fashion, was a beauty; 
and Mrs. Vane had suffered tortures of 
mortification from this fact. 

A woman must be an absolute neroine if 
she can be constantly in the society of an 
undeniable beauty, and not suffer; and Mrs 
Vane was no heroine. 

No wonder then that she appreciated to 
the full Eric Vavasour’s undivided atten- 
tions. 

She had never seen him look at Cynthia 
Gray. 

This afternoon sue became very excited 
with ber triumph. 

She had laughed loudly and incessantly, 
keeping her tine white teeth in constant 
view ; She seeemed not to know what she 
said, and hardly to understand what was 
said to her, but to pre-suppose that every 


| utterance must be funny. 


before | 


about—the kind of loitering crowd which is | 


always to be seen after an afternoon per. 
formance, apparently undecided whether it 
wil] go home or go to the theatre again. 

Some of these people recoguized Eric, to 
his annovance. 

Mrs. Vane was in 
She had been amused atthe theatre, and 
Khe believed she looked well; she wus flat- 
tered by Vavasour’s attention. 

She spoke warinly to him as he shut the 
door of the carriage and shook hands with 
her. 

“You 
fellow,” 
moment. 

“Upon my word you're quite too—too 
lovely in your Benedick dress—adorable !”’ 

-and, as the carriage drove off, she waved 
her hand and laughed at what she bad said, 
as if it were funny. 

Some of the people on the pavement 
looked at each other and laughed too, 

Cynthia was watching Vavasour; he 
siniled, and raised his hat just as Mrs. Vane 
began to speak. 

She saw the smile harden on his face till 
it lost all meaning or expression; and she 
saw suddenly a look of rage and disgust 
come into his eyes, 

Cyuthia’s quick apprehensiveness told 
ber that Mrs. Vane had committed ber old 
fault. 

Vavasour thought she was laugning at 
him, and he hated her for it. 

Cynthia wondered very much whether 
he would be more deeply oftended this 
time than before, 

She herself began to change her feeling of 
qualified liking for her cousin into a sense 
of shrinking and of dislike. 

This from sympathy 
wounded hero. . 


Tt 


it appeared to hertoo dreadful that cousin 


did 


ghia 


that awfully well dear 


said, holding 


my 


arose with her 


P , 
Kate sh d tease and laugh and speak 8oO 
id, and t 80 ilttie of any one’s feel- 
r ra , 
ing 
Betore they had gone many var is, Mrs. 


1 ’ } * aren -. 1 
,ane Degan to talk about “a 


an excellent humor. | 


his hand a/| 


When she was in this mood, Cynthia 
hated her; and the noise inade by the group 
in the corner distressed her very much. 

At last she rose and went away through 
the curtained archway into the conserva- 
tory. oy 

As she stood within it, soothed by the 
sense of quiet and the fragrance of the flow- 
ers, She suddenly felt that some one had 
followed her. 

It was Vavasonr. 

She flushed with excitement. 


She had never before been alone with 
him. 

Never betore had he seemed to notice 
her. 


Even now he appeared hardly aware of 
her presence; for he spoke, vet not to ber. 


‘(700d Heavens!’’ he exclaimed. ‘How 
I do hate a noisy woman.” 
Then he looked up straight into Cyn- 


thia’s tace, and the expression of his own 
altered. 

Cynthia fancied that he had meant to 
speak aloud, or that he had not known she 
was so close, 

At first a frown of intense annoyance came 
on to his forehead 

It occurred to her that be was about to 
apologize or explain; and she #irank from 
any Such course on his part so much that 
perhaps she expressea the feeling in her 
eyes. 

At all events, if he bad such an intention, 
he changed bis tactics after regarding ber 
for @ inoment, 

“Miss Gray,’’ he said in hie most charm- 
ing manner, ‘‘vou look to me the very per- 
sonification of the spirit of quiet in that 
dress, which hasan air as if Worth bad 


| made it for a Quaker lady, and with that 


. | . dress she Lad | 
| ing her eyes us much as they desired. Now | Ordered that day—about the horses, the ser- | 


air on your face as if you never meant to 
speak any more. 

‘ Do you ever talk ?”’ 

‘Sometimes,’ said Cynthia quaintly. 

‘But not often, I think,’ returned Vava- 
sour, “nor much, 

“And, positively, I nave never beard you 
ar, > 

“Now that’s what i call dencious. You 
have the golden gift of silence.”’ , 

From the drawing-room caime Mrs. Vane § 
continuous laughter; she had old 5! 
George at her side now, and was cove™!0g 
her disgust at Vavasour’s desertion of her 
Dy carrying on a deep flirtation with ber 
old admirer. 

For some ten 
loiteored among the flowers, 
little, but he was quiet and gentle; be ° 
nothing to destroy Cynthia's ideal. 5b* 


minutes or more these ‘¥* 


Vavasour said 
jid 
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was intensely happy, almost too happy to 


eae talked in her own way. Cynthia 
vad a habit, very unusual with women, of 


speaking in sentences, 


And moreover, she used the lower tones 


of her voice. 


These two things,to Vavasour’s cultivated 


ear constituted a vivid charm. 


| 
He felt that it would be possible to spend 
irs in this conservatory with no other 


bor 
societ ¥ than Cynthia's. 


As soon a8 be became aware of this fee!- 


ing, ne roused himself; and, with an 
abruptness whicb seeined to Cynthia very 


strange, he left her and stepped back into 


the drawing room. 
Going across to Mrs. Vane, he threw him- 


seif on the chair nearest her, with a manner 
had something of proprietorship 


which 


in it. 
“Phere was a doggedness and determina- 


tien about him which 
George, Who soon rose to go, leaving 
young rival in possession of the field. 

” But Cynthia remained ainong the flowers, 
treasuring her bappy recoilections, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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A Noble Sacrifice. 


BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 





RANK GORDON was lazily stretched 
upon a sofa in bis sister's luxurious sit- 
ting-room,and the two were discussing 

a party given by Mrs. Hale the previous 
evening. 

“Lil,” Frank said, trying to speak indift- 
erentiy and failing most lamentably, “I 
missed one face I fully expected to see, last 
evening—Ruth Wellford’s.”’ 

“Ruth Wellford’s !’’ cried Mrs. 
accents of surprise. 

“Ruth at a party! 

“But I forget you have been away for six 
years. 

" “Why,Frank,she must have been a inere 
child then.”’ 

“Sixteen, and the sweetest, fairest girl I 
ever knew. 

“Wewere always good friends, Lily, 
though we did not correspond, and I have 
carried her tace and voice in my beart many 
4 weary hour.”’ 

“T am sorry.”’ 

“Why? 

“You speak as if something dreadful had 
occurred to her. 

“She is not dead, nor have 1 heard of her 
inarriage, 

“What is it, then,that makes you cry out 
with amazement at the suggestion of her 
presence at your party ?” 

“When you wentaway,Ruth’s uncle was 
still alive.’’ 

“Certainly.” 

“He died in that same year. 

“You say you remember Ruth. 

“Then you rememberthat she was not 
only pretty, inodest and refined, but one of 
the most generous of girls.” 

“She had a handsome allowance froin her 
uncle, and she spent it freely, dressing ex- 
quisitely and giving inecharity or friendly 
gilts, frequently. 

“Her unele died, and left her tne house 
he had lived in for years, and a clear in- 
come of one thousand. 

“Well, Frank, since she became rich in 
her own right, Ruth has become the slave 
of money, a therough miser.”’ 

“Tinpossible.’’ 

“Ts it true. 

“The first thing she did was to let the 
old house, furniture and all, to the Whit- 
ings. 

“She moved herself to that miserable lit- 
tle cottage where old Mercer lived so long, 
and there she lives with one servant, an 
old woman, who was with her mother froin 
her girlhood, they say. 

“You know Mr. Wellford was very re- 
ticent about Ruth,and there is little known 
of her lite betore she came here, a child of 
ve years old, 

“But she lives with Martha, the old ser- 
vant, in that tiny cottage, furnished froin 
_ old house, with the poorest of the furn- 

ure, 


Hale, in 


“She wears the cheapest, plainest cloth- | 


ing. 

“She seldom goea out, but invariably 
walks, living on the meanest fare."’ 

“But why, Lil? 

“What is the 
change?” 

‘What can it be but pure avarice? 

“Since she prefers to dress and live likea 
Paupec, her aa friends have ceased to call 
Upon her or to invite her. 

“She will be a catch some day fora for- 
tuné-hunter if she continues to live a mis- 
6r’s life, 

“I imagine you would prefer a less sor- 
did soul.” 

‘You are right. 

“But I cannot realize little Ruth sordid, 
Miserly and grasping. 

“IT must call. 

“Perhaps the dreain of six long years 
may be shattered by the reality of such a4 
i but it will be a Bitter wak- 
Pe you love her so tnuch, as all that, 

ramk ?’’ 

N —— much that I asked her uncle to let 
= hope to win her iove in return. 
‘He told ne she was such a mere child 


explanation of such a 


4¢@ did not wish ber mind disturbed then, 
' that if I loved her o ny return, he 
would not oppose iny w y 
ww : anew what love meant. 
ei, and he sighed heavily, “I had 


detter have stayed away. 
i kept my secret, thinking she would 


disconcerted Sir 
his 





be here last 
home."’ 

Frank rose and left the room. 

He nerved himself to see a slatternly 
Wotan in a squalid house, and by the time 
he reached the co to which Lily di- 
rected hiin, he would scarcely have been 
| Surprised if he had met Ruth in 

But the little cottage before which he 
paused, at last, though a sufficiently etrong 
contrast to the Wellford Place where he 
a last ween Ruth looked cosy and home- 

ce. 

The garden was neatly kept w 
filled with fowers. . aeacndier 

An old woman answered his knock, and 
ushered him into atiny parlor, where the 
plain furniture and inexpensive ornaments 
were in exquisite order, and where a little 
cottage piano stood open in one corner. 

Before he had waited a moment, a little 
figure in a print dress and linen collar, with 
short, glossy curis, and a fair sweet face 
came into the room. 

He forgot his sister, the painful story, 
everything but the fact that Ruth was 
there. 

“Ruth,” he cried, springing forward,and 
then drawing back, forthere was no wel- 
coine in the face he loved, only a look of 
suppressed pain. 

“Ruth, are you not glad tosee me?” he 
cried. 

“Glad,” she murmured, and then her 
forced calmness broke down, and the tears 
rained down her cheeks. 

“Glad,’’ she cried again. 

“Oh, Frank, I have lost every friend,and 
you will go, too, when you know all.” 

“TI have heard——” he began. 

*You have heard of my miserly habite— 
yes, I see you have,and yet you ure 
here ?”’ 

‘Because Iam sure you have some good 
reason for your conduct. 

‘Tell ine you are not changed, Ruth." 

“T—-] searcely know. 

“When we parted,” he said, ‘you knew 
the hope in my heart. 

**Tell ne now, it the love you promised 
ine is mine.’’ 

“It is all yours, Frank, but——"’ and she. 
drew back froin the einbrace he would have 
given. 


night to give me welcome 





**You may throw it away when you hear 
my secret. ' 

“IT have hidden it from everyone but you | 
but to-day I am freed froina bondage of six 
long vears, and you havea right to hear 
what I shall contide to no one else, 

“You will not betray my sorrowful se- 
cret, Frank ?”’ 

“Whatever trust you putin meshall be 
sacred, Ruth,’’ he answered, gravely, | 
awed by asolomnity upon her face and in | 
ber voice, 

There was silence in the little parlor for | 
sone Invinents-belore the low, sweet voice | 
was beard again. 

Then sceadily, without faltering, Ruth 
told her story. 

“When you left me, Frank, a careless, 
happy child, the shadow of what I must 


tell you now had not fallen across my 
life. 
“T knew that I was anorphan, and that 


iny mother died away from her home and 

friends, 

“T was still a 

Wellford came 

home. 

“They called ine Rath Wellford, and I 

never thought of iny right name until my 

uncle died. 

“Upon his deathbed he told me the story | 

of iny mother's life. 

“She was married against the wishes of 

her fainily to a man whose only crime then 

Was poverty. 

“Her father refused to own her, and her 

brother, nany veara her senior, was stern 

and bitter in his resentment. 

“They were proud of their name, their 

position, and their wealth, and they never | 

forgave this only daugnter and sister that 

she left thei for aiman of obscure parent | 

age and without tneans to support her as 

they had done. 

“My father, at that time,was a clerk with 

a small salary. 

“] would not wrong iny mother, but iny 

uncle said she grew peevish and soured by 

the contact with poverty, and constantly 

fretted tor luxuries she had voluntarily re- 

signed. 

“My father worshipped her. 

“It might have been his loving desire to 

gratity ber, or 4 sudden greed for wealth— 

I eannot tell—but he forged his employer's 

name tor five thousand dollars. 

“My mother was too jittle acquainted 

with business to question the sudden influx 

of money. 

“The crime was detected, my father ar- 

rested, tried, convicted, and sent to prison 

for a teri of years. 

“He died there in six months; but my 

poor inother had already preceded him to 

the grave. 

“Her last wish, her last appeal was to ny 

grandfather an‘ uncle, begging them to pay 

the money and clear iny faihers pame. 

They refused. 

“After she died, they took ine home, and 
I never knew a want. 

| “They repudiated ulv father, though my 

died a truly penitent 


babe when Uncle 
and took me | 


mera 
for me 





uncle believed he 
mian. 


“In inv uncle's 
srelating to Ul 


1 _ after he died, I 


found the pape 


ar 


5 l K 


anda 
texpenditure 


penting, wher i 
| discontent.and her extravagal 


of the stolen inoney. j 


| whose love I hold to be the crowning bless- 


| bruised heart, love, and 
| there in their place, calling you 


| ways have the last word. 


mies, 


“My first impulse was to yield to her 
prayer, even reso many poem and pay 
at once the amount of the ged chequ 
still in the hands of the tirm who employed 
my father. : 

“My uncle probably knew what I would 
desire, for he so willed his money to me 
that I can vever touch the principal. 

“Frank, with my mother’s letters before 
me, I vowed never to spend one pew 
nore than the ineres? necessaries of life re- 
quired,until the debt was paid that haunted 
her deathbed. ° 

“For six years 1 have saved all my in- 
come, adding to it a portion of the rent of 
the house iny uncle leit me. 

“I have fared 
added little by little to my board by closest 
economy and care."’ 

“Poor child ! 

“What a life!"’ 

“I was unhappy. 

“Martha knew all, and was far tore | 
friend than servant, and when my friends 
gave me up, I thought of ny mother, and 
was comforted."’ 

“But you say you are free, Ruth." 

“I ain free. 


orly, dressed plainiy,and | 


| value of such a luimp before I start.’’ 
| haps it is needless to record that the gold- 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A Snort Letrrer.—The shortest ki tier 
ever written consisted of a single letter. A 
| French poet wrote to Piron, the dramatiat 
| the following two words: “Eo rus," which 
| is the Latin for “I am going inté the mun- 

try.” Piron not to be beaten tn the matter 
" which In Leain 





ee 


of brevity, wrote back, “1, 

signifies *io,"’ 

| AN Inoot or Goup.—A sailor calling 
|; upon @ Liverpool goldsmith, asked him 
what might be the value of an ingot of gold 
/asbigashisarin. The shopkeeper, scent- 
| ing « ba n, beckoned hitn into a back 
room and primed him with grog. He then 
| asked to see the ingot. “Ob,” said Jack, 
“I haven't got it yet, but I'm going to the 
diggings, and should like to know the 
Per- 


sinith did not ask biim to call on his return 
frown the diggings. 

THe Fizup Movuse.—The little fleid- 
mouse lays up nuts and grain. It eats some 
when it is partiy awake of a warm day. 
The bat does not need to do this, for the 





‘i sent the money to the firm last week 
and to-day, I have received and destroyed 
the cheque, the last proof of ny father's 
crime. 

“The gentlemen wrote ine such a letter, 
Frank, that I arn sure they will always re- 


spect iny secret." 
“Ob, f I had only been here, Ruth, to 
give you home and protection, to make 


your life happy by my love, while you 
saved your own means for your holy pur- 
pose.”’ Pi 

**It could not have been, Frank. 

“IT would have never burdened your life 
with my duty to the dead.” 

“But now, Ruth? 

‘You are tree now, and you will be mine 
to cherish and protect—to guard from 
all wantand all sorrow in the tuture!’’ 

“Frank, Frank, you forget,’ Ruth cried, 
her face deathly pale, her large dark eyes 
dilated with pain. 

“Forget!"’ 

“T am not the happy child you left. I am 
called a iniser, an avaricious, hard woman. 
w 2086 sordid soul looks for nothing beyund 
money. 

“Tam thrust out of society,and my old 
friends pass ine by.’’ 

“A good reason for one to hold you 
fast.’’ 

“Tam not even Ruth Wellford, Frank, 
but Ruth Mayburn, the child of a detected 
forger, who died in prison.”’ 

For answer he took her into hisarma, fold- 
ing her close, and looking into her earnest | 
eyes with very loving, tender ones, 

“You are Ruth,” he said ; “truly not the 
careless child I lett, but a woman to be 
honored for the noble sacrifice of six long 
years, 

“You are the Ruth 





whom I love, and 
ing ot iny life. 

“Take all other names out of your poor, 
let ine print one 
uth, my 


wite.’”’ 

There was no explanation given even to 
Lily of the sacrifice of Ruth’s young lite, 
but before long there was a wedding, and 
in the Wellford Place old friends once 
more gathered round the bride, 

Never could she entirely forget the long 
years of sorrow, but in ber husband's love 
she finds her coinpensation for her noble | 
sacrifice, 





Sle ee 
RULES FOR SPOILING A HuSBAND.—AI- 


Be subject to fits of “the blues.” 
Made up your mind to be boas, 
Wear out your temper with trifles, 
Let love-making cease with your 
riage. 
Look on 


mar- 


husband's relatives as ene- 

Get out of the habit of saying sweet 
things to each other once the inolasses 
moon is Over. 

Once you have succeeded 
busband take no special pains to 
him. 

Consider housework a drudgery and 
hoine cares a bore, and begin to wonder 
why you allowed yourself to be tied down 
any way. 

Make up your mind to two things—that a 
woinan's tongue was made to wag, and @ 
inan’s to keep still. 

Hoid your husband responsible for being 
a huinan being and not the white-winged, | 
triple-crowned angel you thought he 
was. 
Don’t think it worth while to fix up for 
your busband as you did for your lover. 

Spend the majority of the morning read- | 


in catching a 
please 





‘ing a novel or gossiping with a neighbor, | 


got 
gets 


and set down a half-eooked, hurried! 
ten-up dinner when your busban 
home from work, 

Grumble and growl from morning until 
night because you can’t have as fine 
clothes as some neighboring woman whose 
husband earns just five tines as much as 
yours, 
~ [et your month's grocery bill ran up to 
a couple of dollars more than the month’s 
salary. It may help to keep your husband 
out of mischiet and busy olanning how 
he's going to pay his debts. 

Take it for granted that men are tnade 
out of very tame, patient clay, and that 
they are able to stand any ammount of scold- 


ngs, hen-pecking and curtain iecturing 
with tany signs of temper 

DD " 4 g f the 
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Way their fatne and er! 
that their days inay be long in th and, 
M.S. | 


| subsequent divorce, happen, 


maine warmuth tha: wakes hii, wakesall tne 
insects on which he feeds, He catches sone 
and then eats. When he is going to sleep 

ain he hangs himself up by his hind 
claws. The woodch ock, a kind of inarimot, 
does not wake; yet he lays up dried grasa 
near his hole. What is it for,do you think? 
On purpose to have ready the first moment 
he wakes inthe spring. Then he can eat 
and be strong before he comes out of his 
hole. 

ORIGIN OF THE TERM “MASHER.''—The 
annexed note is published in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, to which it was addressed more 
learnedly than exactly: “It may interest 
some of your philological readers to know 
that the newly-iimported slang word *inash- 
er,’’ which has co:ne to us from the United 
States, is of Gaelic origin—introduced into 
the goountry by the Irish lmimigration. 
lt is derived trom the Gaelic maise—pro- 
nounced masher, and signifies tine, hand- 
sone, elegant, and was originally applied 
in derison to a dandy—a petit maitre. It is 
the exact equivalent of a beau, an elegant, 
in which sense it is employed by thousands 
who use it vulyarly, without suspicion of ite 
appropriateness or antiquity " 

SUSPICIOUSNESS OF WoLves.—It is for- 
tunate for the traveler that the wolf is one 
of the most suspicious anitnals in existence, 
in connection withany object with which its 
eyes, NOK® OF ears are wWniecustomed. A 
stick planted in the earth wit) some flutter- 
ing piece of linen tied to it soften sufficient 
to preserve the Carcass Of a slain bulfalo or 
deer for the hunter. When a Siberian 
finds hissleigh pursued by wolves, he very 
trequently fastens a coat or some spare gar- 
ment to a piece of string,and tows it behind, 
So suspicious are the wolves of this novel 
object that this is often sufficient to keep 
them from advancing ahead, When trapped 
the sensation of confinement seems to de. 
prive this ravenous aniinal of its native 
vigor and energy, and ithas been kouown 
passively to allow itself to be dragged trom 
the trap to meet its fate, 

MARRIAGE.—Lwove before wedleck is ex- 
ceedingly unfashionable in Japan. Only 
the people in the low classes are acquainted 
with and see each other frequently betore 
mnarriage. The business of selection, be- 
trothal, and marriage, is attended to by the 
parents or friends of oe who carry on 
negotiations by means of a third factor, a 
middle man, or go-between. Cuiildren are 
often betrothed at birth, or when on their 
nurses’ backs (there are no cradles in 
Japan). Of course, the natural results, 
mutual dislike, and severance of the en- 
gagement at mature age, or love and happy 
marriage, Or .warriage, nutual dislike, and 
an the case 
may be. In general, when the parents 
make the betrothal of grown-up children, 
it is not probable that the feelings ol son or 
daughter are outraged, or that marriages 
are forced against the consent of either, 
though this does sometimes take place. In 
Asiatic countries, where obedience to 
parents isthe first and last duty, and in 
which no higher religion than fillal obe 
dience exists, tle betrothal and marriage 
of children is not looked upon as anvthing 
strange. 

THROWING THE HAtcHeET.—In the four 
teenth century, the situation of public exe 
cutioner of the city of Florence became va- 
cant; and as it wasa place of considerable 
emolument there were three candidates. 
The first candidate, with a knife, cleverly 
separated the head of the victim from his 
shoulders. He was outdone by the rapid 
stroke of the second, whose glittering 
broad-sword struck terror in the hearts of 
the surrounding multitude. The third and 
least promising, beld in his band a short 
batcbet, and when the victiin appoached 
him, and inalow whisper inquired it he 
wasaswift runner, and if be could swim 
well? On being answered in the affirina- 
tive, he desired him to spring on 
hie feet and cross the river. ‘lhe execu- 
tioner then, putting onatierce look, swung 
his weapon round his head, but instead of 
tnaking it descend cn thedevoted creature's 
neck, struck it with great force into the 
block ! Shouts of execration rose from the 


| crowd, and the tremnbling wretch, astonish 


ed at his wonderful escape, had neariy 
gained the opposite bank of the river be 
fore any steps were taken lo pursue hin 
He had scarcely, however, gone ten yards 
iry land, whe execut jer, tak r 
steady ait threw bis bat { 
Tact y 
~~ t i > er ° a . ‘1s T 
nis fa er pr Dat 6 I : S . i) 
inon phrase of throwing the batchet is said 


to ve derived. 
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SOME THINGS LOVE ME. 





EY &. K. 





All within and all without me 
Feel a melancholy thrill; 
And the darkness bangs about mr, 
(ih bow still ; 
To my feet, the civer glideth 
Through the shadow, sullen, dark ; 


one was about. 

“And one morning it bappened some- 
how that I turned taint while I was in the 
water, and began to sink, and then the 
other girls tried to save me, and screamed 
violently when they saw I was only pull- 
ing them down. 

“Just when I was quite losing my senses 
some one—I did not know who—plunged 





‘on the stream the white moon rideth, 
Likea barque, 

And the lindeno leans above me, | 
Till I think some things there be, 
lu thie dreary world that love me, 


bven me! 


(rentle fowers are springing near me, 
shedding sweetest breath around, 
( ouutiess voloes rise to cheer ue, 
From the ground. 
And the lone bird comes—I bear it 
In the tall aud windy pine 
our the sadness of ite epirit 
Into mine. 
There It ewings and sings alrove me, 
TH I think some things there be | 
In this dreary world that love ue, 
bven me! 


Now the moon hath floated to me, 
ton the stream I see it sway, 
Swinging, boat-like, as “twould wom me, 
Far away 
Aud the stare bend from the arm 
| could reach them where I 
Aud they whisper all the piea 
Of the sky. 


llere the 


vy hang and emile above wm 
ink « ne t g* there . 
i t very beaVete Lheata ne, 
ate we. 
eR 


TWICE MARRIED. 
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CHAPTER VIIL.—[CONTINUED.] | 

| 


YVAN Lloyd waited itopatiently for the 

4 close of the service, and then taking | 

fj some excuse for not going home with | 
his family, as had been his custom of | 
lute, he lingered near the poggh until | 
Parmer Herbert, his wife,and daughter ap- 
peared, 

Hut his patience was doomed to 
tried on that memorable 


be #e- 
verely morn | 
ilipt. 

A group of the villagers and 
were assembled, discussing eayerly 
merits of the new clergyman. 

Fariner Herbert, who was looked to as a 
yreat authority in such tatters, was eayer- 
ly appealed to when he emerged from the 
poreh. 

“He's a yrand preacher, any way,"’ 
the fariner’s dictuin, 

“Bat T'd like to Know him better before I 
give my judgment. 

“T like the look of the young 
mach, 

“He's pot a nice sensible face and kindly 
voice, 

“DT think we shall find bitn as 
ever Mr. Dalton was, and that’s saving a 
good deal.” 

“And he's twice as handsome, and half 
his age,” putin the merry daughter of a 
neighboring fartuer. | 

“But there's no chance for any one when 


peasants 
the | 


was 


nan vory 





Ki‘ wd “us 


Miss Liloyagand Winifred Herbert are in 
the way. 
“Rut where is Winifred, Mrs. Her- 
bert?”’ ° 

Winifred had disappeared during the lit- | 


tle colloquy, and Evan Lloyd was likewise 
nowhere to be seen. 





Perhaps he would uot bave ventured on | 
so suspicious a coincidence had he been | 
cooler and more pradent. | 


But for the tnoment he was scarcely inas- 
ter of litnseli, 


“Winifred,” he began, the instant they 
were oulof sight and hearing, ‘where did | 
you #6e@ that nan before ?”’ 
~ ¢Whet man, dear Evan?” | 

“Don't bea simpleton, Winifred, or at- 


tempt to trifle with me,’ said Evan. } 

‘J amean that fellow, that parson, of 
course, | 

“What do you know about bin?" | 

“Very little, dear Evan; 1 might say, | 
nothing. 

“I did not even Know his name until bto- 
day.” 

*But you have met him, Winifred, or 
how came you to colorand look so foolish 
when you first saw biin, and he dared to 

“Hush, hush, dear Pvan! 

“There is nething to 
about, 

“It was a pure accident. 

“Only—only--I was rather ashamed, and | 
did not like to tell you or auy one else.” 

“But Tinsiston knowing what has oc- 
curred to give that fellow a right to look at 
you as he did when he saw you?" exclaim- 
6d Evan, his brow growing still darker. 

“Dear. ikivan, don't blame  hiin,” said 
Winifred; ‘tis alliny faalt. 

“Tfelt mveelf color, and I daresay he 
saw it, and that inade him pity ine and be 
sorry. 

“It was only kindness, [ aim certain.’ 


be #60 vexed, 


‘You are certainly very zealous tor biin,’ 
said Evan, tnoodily. 
tlowever,!| sha udge for myself whe 
i have 1methe truth 
~ “a , . 
* @il, se ear Van Yas AS. BU 
i before I caine ti ne lol ue lL says 
avd—and met you. 


“It was very hot, and one or two of the 
elder girls and I used to be allowed 


into the water, and caught hold of ne and 
brought ine tofand. * 

“When I came quiteto inyself, he went 
off so quiekly that J] could not thank biwm, 


| and I never saw hii till to-day.” . 


“And that man was this parson?’’ said 
Evan. 

“Why, a dog would have done 
saine.”’ 

“Very likely. 

“But there was no dog near,’ said Wini- 
fred, trying to sinile. 

“Well, well,” said Evan, 
ing to make a fuss about. 

“IT daresay, if you don’t say anything 
about it, the inan himself will bave sense 


the 


‘there's noth- 


| enough to keep quiet. 
“And remember, Winifred, it is my pbosi- | 
| tive command that you keep Lim at a dis- 
| tance. 

“T shall be exceedingly annoyed if there | 


is any absurd report, or any folly ou your 
part. 

“If be gives me cause, I shall soon know 
how to deal with bim.”’ 

‘Dearest Evan, bow can you speak 80 
cruelly ?—asif ITcould possibly think of 
any one but you, even if you had not the 
rightel _ 

“WW tii, 
vat. 

“T wish you would 
Winifred. 

“One never knows who may be in ear- 
and I bave the right to expect that my 
be atlended to, and I warn you 
usly displeased at the slight- 


well, that's enough,” jnterrupted 


not harp on that, 


x. 
Wishes Wii. 


I siiall be ser) 


est Lu prudence on vour part.”’ 
“T will be careful, iudeed I will,”’ she 
re} red 


“Don'tdoubt vour litthe Winny, dear 
Even. 

“You know too well you are 
world to hef.”’ 

Evan looked half mollified,balf annoyed, 
at the loving,st binissive words, 

It would have been difficult to” resist so 
voung and lovely acreature in her sweet 
gentieness,and le stooped down and kissed 
her fair cheek. 

“Well, well, darling,’’ said 


the whole 


he, “I don’t 


|} doubt you. 


“But it needs more care and watch fulness 
than you can imagine to avoid seaudal or 
curiosity in such a place as this.’ 

“T wishit was over, and this wretched 
conceal mentat an end,’’said the young girl, 
witha deep Pighi. 

“Surely it need not be inuch longer,dear 
Evan?” 

“TP cannot tell,’ he replied; ‘it 
on circumstances over Which I Lave no con- 
trol, 

‘But the less we think and talk 
present, the better, 

“Now T had better leave you, Winnv,and 
go through the wood by the blackthorn to 
‘The Grange. 

“And you return home, as if you had 
merely been strolling in the meadows afler 


| service. 


“Don't, on any account, say I have been 
with vou.’ 

She received 
took way 
gacdiv. 

All this decept 
pure nature! 

Ob, why had she ever 
in such a web? 

How would it end? 

Hiow }§ did she deserve it 
end? 

Winifred was absorbed in 
tions, when a shadow on the 
caught ber attention, aad, 


his parting embrace, and 
her to the tarin slowly and 


mm Wis 80 foreign to her 


entangled herself 


should 


reflec- 
path 
up, 


these 
sunny 
looking 


¢® saw Loe Curale i roOachiny f » 
) wh aw the rate approaching from an Op- | 


pos'te direction. 

He lifted his hat, and 
kind, grave courtesy. 

‘“T think vou remember me,’ he said. “or 
Pehould mot presumeto recall our former 
mieetvinip. 

‘But 48 vou are one of my parishioners, I 
ain strongly tempted to claim acquaintance 
on the strength of that fortunate ren- 
contre.” 

**Fortunate for ine,"’said Winifred, blush- 
ing deeply. 

“You saved my life, Mr. Thornton, and 
[am very glad to have an 
thanking you for it. 


greeted her with 


“It was too easy a service to merit 
thanks,’’ be replied. 
“IT hope you did not suffer from the 


frigeht.’’ 
“Oh no,"’ she replied; ‘but I never liked 
to say anything about it at home—and 
“You wish ine to be as prudent when 1 
bave the pleasure of knowing your triends,”’ 
said the young curate. 





* Depend on it, your wishes shall be law 
to me in this matter, Miss id 

“Winifred Herbert is my name,” she 
sald, simply. 

“My father is the tenant of Lianover 
Farin, and the owner of some part of the 
land he holds with it. 

‘This is ny pome,” 

There was a pretty air of dignity in the 
way With which the voung gir thus an- 
unced herselfand her father’s positior 
“A cb balif-amused, half-captivated the 

“ curate 
Ww as Ati if ns is 

inseif that 6he should wish him to distin 

guish her from the comineon ty pe f farin- 


ers’ daughters in his parish, and he appre- 
ciated it as such. 


and bathe early in the mornings when no 


depends | 


of it at 


Opportunity of | 


“J shall have the pleasure of calling on 

| your parents, miss, and making your ac- 

| quaintance in a more ceremonious way, 
said be. 

“Till then, I shall try to forget that we 
are not strangers.”’ 

Again lifting bis hat, the young curate 
walked rapidly in another irection from 

| the one in which Winifred was going. 

She was too young and inexperienced to 
understand thé dangerous bond which the 
| possession of the most trifling mutual se- 

cret induces between two persons of differ- 

ent sexes, nor the impossibility of averting 

the unreasonableness of selfish and causeless 

jealousy. 
|? And thus, poor girl, she congratulated 
herself on the caution on her own part and 
ready tact on that of the young clergyman, 
which bad prevented any mischief froin 
the foriner acquaintance 
| being suddenly exposed. 
| During dinner she managed to listen to, 
and even take part in, the discussion as to 
the inerits of the new-comer. 

“Maybe ine'l! be a chance for Miss Lucy,” 
| remarked Mrs. Herbert. 

‘There are not over inany in these parts 
who are fit matches fora Lloyd, and Miss 
| Lucy's getting warriageable now.” 

“You are right, wile,” said 
fariner. 

“Mr. Evan can go outin the world and 

please hinseif ir a wifo,as no doubt he will 
but ‘tis not the same thing with his sister ; 
and if Mr. Thornton’s what he seems, | 
Lope you may be a true prophet. 

“But ‘tis strange how you wornen are 
always thinking of narrlage a8 $00n as two 
persons come together.” 

Winifred bad colored deeply during this 
speech, but from what cause the good 
farmer could not decide, though he noticed 
the unusual: flush on his daughter’s 
cheek. 

“Come, come, Winny pet,1 did mean you 
when I spoke,’’ said her father. 

“T believe you’re as innocent as a child, 
and with as little concealment, in all these 
| Thatters. 

“TI don’t think my child would keep a 
thought from her father when it comes to 
her turn to have 

| dangerous playthings.” 

| ‘This was too much. 

The girl burst into tears, threw herself 
| 

| 


the 


into her father’s arms, and clung to him in 
a passion of remorseful grief. 

“Why, what ails flower ?”’ 
claimed. 

“What did I say to 
one? 

“She can’t be well, wife; 
to her more caretully.”’ 

“StuiY and nonsense!’’ 
wife. 

“It is only just what might be expected 
after all chat schooling. 

“T makes girls fanciful and good for no- 
thing. 

“T don’t know what's come to young folks 
now-a-days, with ail this crying and hys- 
terics, and nerves, as they call it. 

“I wonder where nerves were 
was young.”’ 

The yood woman’s deeds were more 
thoughtful and kindly than her words. 

For while grumbling out this tirade 
against modern education and nerves in 
general, and her daughter’s mistaken 
bringing up in particular, she bad hurried 
to a cupboard where her cordials, preserves 
and pickles were kept, and producing a 
sinall bottle, administered a dose to the still 
{| weeping girl. 


my 


you must 8e6 


returned his 


when I 


between ther | 











cur such misery and such a weight wrong 
oa wy heart. _— 

“If 1 may but be forgiven for this one 
fault, and escape its just punishinent, | 
= not offend again tor any tem pta. 
on.”’ 

Alas! alas! how many have vowed and 


wept and repented in the hour of sorroy 
who had not courage to resist when ti,¢ 
hour of trial came. 

Winifred Herbert was young, and pure- 


hearted, and true. 

She had yet to learn the weakness of he, 
own nature, and the bitter and inevitabj. 
punishment of one false step. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


T was a srmall, badly furnished room, ig 
one of those red-brick houses whici, 
seem by right prescriptive to be the resi. 

dence of lawyers and doctors in third-rate 
country towns. 

The pol was faded and worn,the chairs 
hard black horse-hair, while a dining-table 
covered by a Shabby stained red cloth, was 
littered with dilapidated school-books, 
inxed desks, and broken slates, which a 
peared to have been just pushed carelessly 
into @ heap on the conclusion of the morn- 
ing’s studies, 

fenry Allnutt sat moodily in an uneasy 

arin-chair,the presumed throne of authority 
in that wretched apartment, star. 
ing vacantly ata Latin exercise, which he 
was supposed to be correcting in readiness 
for bis pupils’ afternoon studies, 

But the pen lay idly on the desk before 
him, and his eyes rested on the page in per- 


| fect unconsciousness whether the words 
| wege English or Greek, or Latin, which 


sweethearts and such | 


he ex- | 


was their actual oe language. 

‘No answer ’’ he murmured; “no an- 
swer, and full a week since I wrote. 

‘‘He fancies himself secure; able to scorn 
and disregard my ‘humble’ tition, till it 
suits him to throw me the aid I ask, asif | 
were a dog, to pick up the crumbs of his 
insolent bounty. 

‘‘But he 18 mistaken. 

“If he goes too far it shall be war to the 
knife between us. 


“And if I am ruined— disgraced—he 
shall share the same fate to the ut 
most.’’ 


A sharp ring at the bell, peculiar to the 
traveling postman where knockers are un- 
known, made the young man start and 
listen eagerly forthe result of the day's 


| delivery. 


vex you, my little | 


He had been too often disappointed to go 
to the door now,as he had done many times 
before, only to meet the half-jeering reply 
of the servant, ‘Letter for you?—Oh dear 
no!” 

But he fancied he heard his own name as 
the letter was given in. 

After some moments’ delay, steps were 
heard approaching, and the door was flung 


| rudely open by the country lass, who na- 


“There, there, give her to me, husband,”’ | 


| said she. ; 
*You only uiake her worse; she had bet- 
ter lie down a bit.’’ 


«Better come into the open air and see | 


the works of God. 
| ‘*Phat's the best thing to make one for- 
get oneself,’’ said the farmer. 

“Go and put on your hat, my child, and 
we will walk along the river-side,and learn 
faith and trust in Him who makes even the 
land and water and the dumb creatures so 
| beautiful and good for man to look upon.”’ 

The young girl obeyed,and in a few min- 
utes she was quietly walking with ber 
father and listening to his quiet soothing 
toner, 

“Winny, my child,” he said, gently, 
“now that you are near to woman's estate, 
you tnust learn to control yourself; learn 
to trust in God, Winny love, and try to do 
right in Ilis sight, and then you need fear 
nothing. 

“Nothing but a sense of wrong can make 
us weak and timid. 

‘Young and timid as you are, you can 
| yet do your duty, and be stronger than the 
| Inost powertul, who have not faith in their 

Maker, and the pure, stainless conscience 

Which tiny sweet child will, I trust, always 
preserve.”’ 

Oh, how Winifred longed to cast herself 
on her father’s neck and confess all, and 
place herself at his disposal, under his kind 
wise guidance !—-but her promise, and the 
vague but instinctive fear of Evan's deep 
and lasting anger if she betrayed the secret 
restrained the impulse, and she missed the 
one turning moment of her life which, if 
rightly used, would have saved her and 
ot.ers @ich deep and terrible suftering in 
after days. 

Tue good farmer strove gently to draw 
bis daughter into the contemplation of the 
lauilliar but lovely scenes around them. till 
the stulle returned to her lip and the color 
to her cheek. 


the happy bu yancy of early youth 


s an t pe and look torward to the 
te ation Of her present fears and an xie 
4 
never ane t } J fy it **™ il { 
uave another searet from iny dear beloved 


‘ 
lather, 


| ‘Not even for Evan himeelf would ] in- 


turally copied the tone of her superiors to- 
wards the ‘‘tutor.’”’ 

“flere, I’ve brought you a letter at 
last. 

‘“‘Now I hope you won’t bother me any 
more every time the postman rings.”’ 

Allnutt scarcely heard ber. 

He was hurriedly tearing open the letter 
he had almost snatched from the girl’s 
hand, when a Sslipof paper fell out. 

He hastily picked it up. 

it was an order for ten pounds. ; 

He uttered an impatient exclamation, 


and turned to the letter, which ran 
thus: 
“DEAR ALLNUTT:—I have kept my 


word, and if you are tolerably sane, your 


| fortune is made, 





| seemed to deepen the indignant frow 


“I have procured you a situation at the 
Cape as tutor, atthe bandsome salary of 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum; 
but, in order to clinch the matter, you inust 
strictly carry out iny directions. 

“Send me a letter, stating that you are 
ready to start with the next mail, but that, 
to do so,you cannot get a single day’s leave 
of absence. 

“Enclose some testimonials—no mater 
how you get them, you are tolerably clever 
at that sort of thing—ard add as much 
baiderdash as you can make up for inspec- 
tion. 

*You understand. 

“The fact is, the governor wants you 
hore,and of course that is not to be thought 
of. 
“In a year or two,when I’m all right and 
you are in orders, I don’t doubt I can man- 
age something in the Church. 

“If you keep faith with me, we will then 
balance acconnts. 

“But you know me, Allnutt. , 

“I should prove an ugly creditor if you 
fail in your engagements. 

“But there, I need not speak 
plainly. a 

‘‘Let me have the squire’s ‘voucher 10 
two or three days. mee 

-‘The inclosed will meet present exigen- 
cies. 

“Of course you will want an advance | 
outtit and passage, which 1 shall feel boun 
to manage. 
“Yours faithfully (as matters turn out), 
Evan LLoyD. 


Once, twice, three times did the youns 


man read over this letter, and each sac 
I 


more 


_ his broad, deeply marked brow. 


“T see it all, the whole scbeime. 
“Once away, and he will do as h 
and I shall be powerless at that 


e pleases 
distance ; 


. » ar baps 
unable to return for long months, per": 
y ears. . 

— , " wuld have 
l'weive months since,and i sue" ver 
‘ deilve:” 
| hailed this offer as a godsend—a de 
ana 
ance, nly 


“But now it isan insult, @ gontlens 
transportation till all danger is past, 


di 












THE SATURDAY 
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once 

palancing check. 
«Balance accounts ! 
“Perhaps we may Bome day, in a very 

different manner from what he 


ha 

Long and deeply did Henry Allnutt think 
over that skilfully written letter. 

Good and evil, fear, and the inanly cour- 

.6 which was not yet dead within him, 
resentment, pity, honor, and the natural 
shrinking from the disgrace which hung 
over him likea sword,succeeded each other 
in his struggling heart during the houor 
which yet remained before his a 
pupils would return for the hopeless tas 
of instruction. 

At last the struggle seemed over, the re- 
solution taken. 

“That will be best,’’ he thought. 

« will serve her if I can. 

“But it would only bring certain misery 
on her, perbaps a broken heart and an 
early grave, it I provoked him now. 

“Jcan befriend her in the hour of need, 
and I will; but not yet—not now.” 

Allnutt turned to the long-neglected ex- 
ercise, and with wonderful self-control col- 
lected bis thoughts for bis usual duties, and 
forthe rest of the afternoon appeared to 
forget the veeurrence which would prob- 
ably affect bis whole future life. 

Days passed on, days of intense anxiety 
and suspense for the expectant. 

The long-due rent was paid. 

The scant meal had improved in quality 
and quantity, and the threadbare coat was 
replaced by one more in accurdance with 
old days. 

The haggard face and restless eyes bore 
no signs of the improvement in his ex- 
terior. 

He knew Evan well enough to be assured 
that failure would be attributed to some 
oversight on his part. 

And that to secure silence and satety on 
the past the long-suspended blow might 
now possibly fall. 

Day after day went on; the postman 
either passed by, or the ring was only the 
herald of renewed disappointinent; and 
when a week had elapsed the suspense 
grew 80 unbearable that Allnutt determined 
to hazard another and more peremptory 
demand for help and “justice,’’ as he in- 
wardiy worked his inind to consider it. 

He had actually, on this the eighth day 
trom his reply, seized a pen after the con- 
clusion of his day's labors, and had traced 
twoor three indignant lines, when the 
door-bell rang once more with a yet more 
violent peal than the orthodox postman 
pull, and the pen dropped from his hand as 
a well-known voice fell on his ears—‘Is 
Mr. Allnutt in?” 

“Yes, do you want him?’ responded 
the half-frightened, half-astonished hand- 
maiden, 

“Show 
please.” 

The tone was not to be resisted. 

Allnutt heard the street-door shut viol- 
ently, and a quick, firm step approach, al- 
most precediug Molly's heavy tread. 

“A gentleman for you, Mr. Allnutt,’’said 
the girl, awed into civility by the evident 
quality of the guest she was announc- 
ing. 

The next moment Evan Lloyd entered, 
with the frank smile and hearty tone he 
could assume at pleasure, 

“Well, old fellow, did you think I'd for- 
gotten you?” be said, cheerily, as ba met 
Allnutt’s rather cool greeting. 

“It certainly looked, rather like it, 
plied the tutor, briefly. 

“You're wrong,” said Evan. 

“I never forget anything; but it has been 
a ticklish businers, 

“My goveanor was strangely perverse 
and suspicious, and I was just as obsti- 


ine to him at once, if you 


” 


re- 


rein his power, with no counter- 


@x- 


tl eet ss 


“It is simple e ” 
soornfully. ple enough,’’ replied Allnutt, 

“You wantto get me out of the way, 
while apparently doing nea kindness, and 
Oxpect ine to play the grateful and uncon. 
scious. I have little choice, perhaps, with 
the chain you hold round my neck, but I 
ain not to be led blindfolded; and, what 
8 more to the purpose, I do not mean to be- 
come & greater villain than | at.” 

“Upon ny honor I don't understand 
you,” said Evan; “I can’t see what villiany 
there is in the post I have got tor you with 
80 much trouble. You must be wad or 
drunk, Allnutt.”’ 

“I was both once," replied the young 
man, bitterly, “but I am in my right senses 
now, though I sometimes wish I was not. 

“You know well enough what I mean, 
Lloyd; but, if you like, I will speak inore 
plainly. 

** I will not be accessory to any foul play 
wg helpless, innocent girl, your lawtul 
wife,”’ 

“My !awful wife!’ smiled Evans, scorn- 
uy “well, perhaps she may. be some 

ay. 

‘* Whether she is at present, no one 
knows better than yourself.” 

“‘ And I say she is,’ returned Allnutt, 
warinly; “and, what is more, I will pro- 
tect her against any villiany.”’ 

** My dear fellow, you are most charm- 
ingly Quixotic in your ideds,"’ said Evan; 
‘but allow me to offer one little bit of ad- 
vice; charity begins at home, and so do 
courage and philanthropy. 

‘ First take care of yourself, and leave 
my little Winnitred to me.” 

*Willingly, said Allnutt, “if you assure 
mé, On your honor, that you will fulfill the 
obligations you have solemnly taken on 
yourself; tut on no other condition will I 
do s80,”"’ 

Evan had hitherto preserved a,.cool, sar- 
castic tone of calm superiority, but his face 
now changed to a look of fierce and deep- 
seated anger. 

‘*Hark you, Allnutt,”’ he said; “I did 
not wish to recall the past, or threaten for 
the future; but I warn you to abstain from 
meddling in my affairs, or a prison, and it 
may be a rope, nay chance to silence any 
interference On your part.” 

Allnutt was prepared tor this outbreak, 
and he inet it without flinching. 

“And what will be your position if I 
make known your past deeds, Evan Lloyd? 
‘It seems to me that you have more to 
lose than I have. : 
‘‘You have naine, fortune, family, and 
friends at stake; a reputation which will 
be utterly blasted ; prospects that will be 
ruined by such a revelation. 

‘* Look at me! Poor, houseless, and de- 
serted, a pauper at home, or an exile in a 
foreign land. 

‘Tt seems to ine, Lloyd, I have but 
small ties to lifo and liberty.”’ 

‘*And who would believe the word of a 
man—the——”’ 

Evan leant forward and whispered the 
next word, and Allnuttinvoluntarily shud- 
dered. 

‘There is another who would confirm 
the tale; plenty of proofs of its truth,”’ said 
Allnutt, striving to maintain the firaness 
on which all depended. 

‘Who could, but who would not, 
Evan. 

‘*And you would take advantage of that 


said 


innocent trust, that angelic unseltish- 
ness?’’ said Allnutt, bitteriv. ‘ Evan 


Lloyd, there is not a greater scoundel un- 
hung than a nan who would be #0 base 
Allnute expected a new outburst of rage, 
but Evan's humor took a different turn. 
He laugbed outright, though there was a 
bitter, unnatural tone in his mirth. 

‘“?’Pon iny word, Allnutt,”’ said he, ‘‘you 





nate. 

“I believe I only gained mry point at last | 
by writing and ‘receiving’ most moral and | 
sutisfactory letters from old Powell at | 
‘Worcester.’ 

‘That seemed to settle the matter. | 

“Now you are the elected tutor of Colonel 
Willimott’s hopeful son, on condition that 
you reinain three years, that is, until he at- 
tains the mature age of fifteen, when you 
and he are to return together. 

“No bad post, eh, old fellow %”’ 

The tutor was silent. 

It was the realization of hopes in past 
Years, aterinination to much misery and 
hardship. 

But yet he felt full well it was bondage, 
exile, the price of enforced dishonor—-a 
shield from threatened disgrace and punish- 
ment. 

“He could not feel grateful or thankful 
for that. 

“What's up, Allnutt?” said Evan. 

“You look as gluin as if I had come to 
announce avery different sort of voyage, 
and one more Gistant and more permanent 
in character,” 

“Take care,” anid Allnutt, and his grey 
& ves flashed fiercely ; ‘‘don’t push me too 
far, Evan Llovd, or I swear I will risk all 
rather than submit to your taunts and 
tyranny, and, what’s more, connive at your | 





‘‘My what?’ interrupted Evan. 

‘Pray don’t mince words, Mr. Allnutt. 
“You spoke of taunts just now; perhaps I 
“Night return the charge if I were very thin- 
SKinned,’’ 


[ , 
1his is idle recrimination, Lloyd, more 
woiner r foolsthen me esnid A 
nad now regained his 8¢61)-PpUsses 
he le) 
This matter I8 plain enongh, an } tis 


186 veiling it under false colors. 


“T understand you, and you inay, if you 
Choose, easily understand me." 

“IT thought I did,” said Evan; “but you 
aré rather eccentric to-day ; and I, it ap- 
pears, am dull at enigmas.”’ 


| enough to show you that you have more of 


have missed your vocation; you should 
havebeen atragic,actor or a detective officer; 
the latter perhaps, would have suited you 


+ 


<i 
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“ My marriage ! '' exclaimed Evan, with 
a scornful sinile. 

* Well,” he added, carelessly, “ there's 
little use cavilling at words, 

“ If you have no better reason than that 
for quarrelling with a inan who has been a 
better friend to you than any one on earth, 
aud who has obtained for you a comfort 
able appointinent in a very decent colony, 
I say again, you are inore of a fool than a 
rogue, even on your own showing.” 

Allnutt looked full at bim; there was 
no flinching in his deep gray eyes, nor one 
trace of weakness or conscious folly in his 
stern features, 

“ Evan Lioyd,” said he, ‘you cannot de- 
ceive ine; avd it is as well to tell you so 
plainly. 

‘I read precisely your present tactics. 

* You bave not nade up your mind as to 
your future conduct, and till something de- 
cides you, it is convenient not to acknow- 
ledge evento yourself that vou are bound 
by every tie of honor to Miss Herbert, and 
also to get rid of me as a troublesome wit- 
ness who might not chose to stand quietly 
by and see an innocent girl wronged.” 

Evan made no reply, eave by a half-sup- 
pressed * Indeed !’ 

‘It only remains, therefore, for me to 


Se ee 





short, and he will be keen enough till I'm 
off. 

“ However, I imust see; perhaps a 
chance might arise which I do not expect ; 
if not, there is but one way left.” 

Allnutt gathered up the notes, and then 
proceded to the private room of his patron 
(7?) to inform him’ of the approaching 
change in bis arrangements, and request 
hin & procure another wretched slave to 
endure the starvation, and insult, and 
thankless labor which was the liberal re- 
ward for the exertions of Mr. Lawson's 
—= tutors, 

Three days after their interview, another 
brief note, in Evan's well-known writing, 
was put into Henry Allnutt's bands, 

I ran thus ;— 

* DEAR ALLNUTT,—The Athens in quite 
full—must wait till November. If you 
want funds to enable you to wait, let me 
know. I shall, of course, make the same 
arrangements as Ww for Octover, and 
you will ao the appointment without 
juil. Remember, I advise you to remain 
where you are till you start. In any case 
let me know your address, I shall expect 
it; you understand ine, and I you, 

“Yours faithiully, 
SVAN LLoyp.” 

As he concluded the letter, Allnutt's 





decitie whether I will go, or not," contin- 
ued Allnutt’ 

‘* Precisely,”’ 
are agreed.”’ 

‘* Supposing I accept this situation,” said 
Allnutt, * will you then give up what you 
hold ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not,’ replied Evan. 

“ You must think me either very green 
or very selt-sacrificing to dream of such a 
thing,’ he added, scorntully. ‘No, no, 
my fine fellow, that's a little too strony,” 

‘*And you intend to hold that over ime 
all my lite?” asked Allnutt. 

‘If so, I decline to accede to your | 
schemes. c 

**As well be killed at once as live in tor- 
ture, 

‘Therefore I will not go."”’ ° 

Evan kuew Heney Alinutt well, and 
he perfectly comprehended the tone and 
look which accoinpanied these words, 

It would not do to push a desperate inan 
too far. 

‘* Youare too hasty, man,’’ said he. 

“T never said I would hold thatover you | 
for life; but I must ensure my own free. | 
dom and safety before I give you yours, 

“Two sides to every coinpact, you know; | 
and I’m not unreasonable, though I don’t 
choose to run inyself into a corner, 

* You're tolerably sure that [ @hall not } 
destroy my own character by damaging 
yours, 80 long as you are at Colonel Will- 
Inott's on ny recommendation, 

‘* Long betore your time is up there, my 
plans will be matured; and then I pledge 
you my word we will come to terms, 

Doesn't that satisfy you?” 

‘Satisfy’ isa word that can scarcely ap. 
ply to iny present position, Lloyd,” re- 
turned the young tnan. 

‘* All that Iam likely to get from you is 
an extension of the chain that binds tne. 

‘“ }lowever, be it 80; I will wait the time 
you naine; but mind, not a day longer. 
‘“Tshalt risk all then, rather than re- 
main in this bondage.” 

Evan's eyes flashed with evident relief | 
at the reply, and he eagerly drew forth «a | 
pocket-book, from waich he took sore | 
notes and a paper. 

* There, Allnutt,’’ said he, “ that’s the 
needful for your outfit, and your passage 
will be taken in the October wiail steamer. 
‘* All that is necessary will be for you to 
sign this paper, engaging to reinain with 
Colonel Willinott for three years, on con- 
sideration of the expense of passage and 
outfit being paid.’ 
Allnut seized the paper, glanced rapidly 
over it, and signed his naine, 

“There, ‘tis done,” said he, “and you | 
feel safe for the next three years, Evan | 
Lloyd; but mark me,"’ he added, emphati- 


said Evan; “for once we 








best. 
‘‘But when you have done with your 
heroics and your unealled-for meddling, 


| which I would not brook from any living 


man but you, I will honor your folly | 
the fool than I of the ‘scoundel’ in ine, so 
far as our present conversation is concern- 
ed.”’ 

‘¢T will be content if you can prove it,” 
was the uninoved reply. 

“That I wil! soon do,” said Evan. “I 
told you that I did not consider Winifred 
Herbert ny lawful wife, which is but 
a reasonable statement, 4 siinple fact on inv 
part, as no one knows better than yourself, 

‘* May 1 ask what cause there is for your 
sublime burst of indignation at that plain 
assertion ?”’ 

Allnutt’s lips moved; he seemed about 
to say something which was of no sjnall 
import, to judge froin the expression of hits 
speaking face and tie eager gesture which 
accoui panied it. 

But be charged his intention, and said, 
quietly, ‘0 on, what next?” 





repl 


imagine, 
things ”’ 
you please ; I shall be at Southampton on 
the 
ant voyage.” 


cally, ‘*if you injure the woman, either in 
word or deed, whom you swore to love 
and protect, it shall come down on your 
head like thunderbolt, and when you least 
expect it. Remember, a caged tiger im 


sometimes more dangerous than one that is 


free.”’ 
‘At any rate, he can show his teeth,’ 
laughed Evan, carelessly; ‘a very baru 
Jess indulgence, certainly. 
“And now, after this stirring 


little 


episode, sUppoKeE we adjourn to the inn and 
have some dinner.” 


“J have dined, thank you,’’ waa the stiff 


i 
“ = on walt herrings and a potato, I 
to judge from the aspect of 
returned Ivan, ‘ Jlowever, as 
fifth to wish you wood-bye and a pleas | 


“And to take care that I am fairly ship- 


ped off,” said Allmutt, bitterly; ‘till then 
I wish you good-day. 


‘“ Weare not likely to court each other's 


“J have little to add to what I told youat | society after what has passed; hencelorth 


Wrexbam,’’ replied Evan. | ¢ 
“| said then that I did not think it pomsi- | 


| ble or prudent to avow openly ny attach- | f 


ment to Winifred, and that I wished to} 1 
combine the advantages of a little further | | 
delay and of the settled tie of 4 supposed 


1warr lage. 


That is all: and I have not changed 
in i 1 Sit the! 
sat j ~~ = liv # 
a ma if naga 
4 } ‘ 4 
Sloply aus Ss now oa 
. t} ee vi irs rer 
-lvemonth since j 


Allnutt; “you are fairly estabiisbed In your 

new occu pation, and to be plain with vou, i 
I don't understand why you are s bent on 
getting one of the »yrincipal witnesses of 
your marriage out of the way. 


- 


sur wavs lie in very different directions. 
Evan nodded and carelessly lounged 
rom the room and the house, while All- 
putt rested his head on his hand, and gave 
simself up to deep and gloomy thought. 


‘] will not give her up,” he muttered. 


‘*7 will do something before 1 leave this 
ypuntry to guard ier lroin treacher } 

» 5 

“~ L 

e bg 

4 i 

il must Keep he ‘ 
ian Us, 


“If | could but see her, and make her 


promise to apply to me in trouble, | should 
af | then feel more at ease; but the time is i sudden access of fug and darkness, in spite 


| there's the 


dark tace actually lighted up with & tmo- 
mentery fash of pleasure. 

“A reprieve!’ he muttered. 

“One more opportunity, and it shall be 
used, 

“He may chance to tind himself outwit 
ted ye, 

“Remain yere. 


“Yes, my address will be here; and so 


| —well, well, | must arrange well and care- 


fully, or all may fail oven now. 

“Let me see yos—yves, that may do, 

“Money will do anything, and he offers 
that freely enough. 

“T must take it, but not for myself—not 
for inyselt,’ 

Hie took bis hat, and leaving the house 
in which he bad recentiy taken a more 
comfortable lodging, walked to an humble 
cottage outside the village, where he re- 
mnained for the next half hour in close con- 
sultation with one of its tenants, 

It was apparently satisfactory ; for All- 
nutt’s step was firtn and assured, and bis 
hevd was more erect than usual, when he 
emerged from the tow door, and returned 


| slowly and thoughtfully to bis temporary 


home, 





CHAPTER IX. 

‘T was a gloomy afternoon; nore ..Ke the 

| middle of November, and a dark foggy 
November too, than ite actual 
tue twenty-eighth of October, 

There bad been a heavy cloud like « pall 
over the sky all day, and a deuse thick fog 
boyan to gather like a cloak round the vill- 
age and neighborhood of Llanover. 

“Where is Winifred, wite?” 
Fariner Herbert, when he came in to 
early tour-o'clock tea. 

“She went up to the Grange after dinner, 
and said she wouldn't be long,’’ replied 
Mra, Herbert. 

“But ’tis just as [ always saii—she'll 
never be worth # farthing after all that 
schooling, padding about like this, when 
damson juice wants boiling 
again because shedidn’t piveit time enough 


date of 


asked 
the 


| last week, 


“Always hankering after Miss Lucy, in 
stead of helping her inother,”’ 

Phe farmer bad paid Htthe heed to this 
tirrde—he was looking anxiously frem the 
window, 

“Wile,” said he, “I think [shall go and 
meet our girl. 


“Tt is petting too dark for her to be out 
| alone,”’ 
“Stull and nonsense, Llewellyn Hler- 
bert!” exclained his wife. 


“Why, she'smaf at the Crange, I'll be 
bound, chattering away with Miss Luey, or 
idling her tine at the piano, 

“Here's as fine aslice of broiled ham as I 
ever took trom the pan in my life; and you 
tay thank your stars you married 4 woman 
that had beea brought upto some sensible 
purpose, and none of your tine ladies, like 
our Winitred’s vetting. 

The husband reluctantly yielded to the 
counsbined force of his wite®s arguments and 
the tempting dish she had taken so much 
painsto prepere, and sat down tothe well- 
covered table with an anxious heart, 
and toreed cheerltuluess of tuanner. 

He wasjust replying to his wife's ques- 
tions as to the facts of an unusually late 
field of corn, when a rapid step and: loud 
knock atthe door startled the couple, and 
sent the lariner in an instant to the thres- 
hold. 

He opened the assailed door, and saw, to 


| his inexpressible terror, the pale tigure of 


the new curate, with the insensible form of 
Winifred in his aris. 

“My child—iny darling! what bas hap- 
pened ?” be groaned, snatching his danugh- 
ter eagerly from the clergvinan’s hold. 

‘Nothing to alartn you, | trust,”’ replied 


Mr. Thornton, his own voice trembling 
with agitation. 
“Miss Hierbert has been frightened by 


some raseal, and bas fainted, an I thought 


t best to bring her atonce to your house, 
Men at the risk of alarming you and Mrs, 
Liert 
lise fariner “Mi OV this time i rriev ) 
‘ ~ d 
mer) y 
—— é 
_ | re, 
n t @ t 
either the sufferer or her es rt uld tinan- 


age to do, 
Winifred had left the Grange before the 
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ofthe kind entreaties of its host that 
should remain for the evening. 


“Mr. Thornton and Evan will dine here, 
and can escort you home,’ oleerved Lady 
Liovd. 


“Do stay, Winoy, pet, | want you to sing 
to Mr. Thornton,” pieaded Lucy ; ‘he is so 
found of music and I have a wretched 
ovld,”’ 

But Winifred was firm; she said her 
parents would be alarmed, and (little hyp- 
ecrite!) that Mr. Thornton would not care 
w bear ber atter Lucy ; and at last she set 
off, thickly wrappea up by Lady Lioya's 
maternal care in a thick Welsh blanket 
shawl. 

She walked faster and faster as the tog 
grew dense and thick, and began at last 
wish she bad either lett earlier, or accepted 
the invitation to remain; for, in spite of 
her familiarity with the way, she could 
bardly distinguish ber rigut path in the 
gloomy obscurity 

She bad arrived at a corner where 
road branched off into three paths, 
leading ts her home, another to the parwen- 


the 


one 


age and church, and «a third to the Mill 
Bridge. 
Bewildered and terrified by the loneli- 


ness and extreine darkouess that surround. 
edher she stood, uncertain which was ber 
right read, when @ quick, heavy step came 
near her, and avoice whispered | 
“Winifred —Miss Herbert—is it you?’ 


arse] v, 
~ e 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LOVER AND LORD. 


BY TUE ALTHUROF AN ANGEL UNAWAKES 
A BHOCKING BSCANDAIT SOWING 
AND KEAPING PEGGY 


hT¢ bit bTé 


CHAPTER V.— 
[ ORD de Gretton was the first to Apenk, 


(CONTINUED 


first glancing at Arthur, his cold glit- 

j ering eyes seanning the handsome face 
aud upright soldier-fiure in asupercilious- 
ly appraising fashion that at any other mo- 


mnent would have nade the young man's 
quick blood tingle. 
He crossed overto his wife's side, and 


aaid abroptiy— 

“Lady de 
me,.”’ 

He spoke with the abrupt harshness of a 
master addressing asliave who had fallen 
under his displeasure, 

But no answering flush arose on the wife's 
pale face. 

Harshness and gentleness 
her now, 

The worst that could 
come, 

She was alike past fear and hope. 

She did not, even by #« deeper-drawn 
breath or the quiver of au eyelid, give any 
sign that she had beard her lord's command 
or intended to obey it 

She atood like one turned to stone, star- 
Ing out over the w ide waste of water, from 


Gretton, you wiil 


were one to 


come to her had 


which the Jast touch of sunlight had 
fled. 
“Will you come?” Lord deGretton mut- 


tered grituly. 

The light of the sunken eves grew nore 
and inore dangerously cruel, 

He bent his head till his gray moustache 
swept the solt pirlixh face, and whispered 
with hissing emphasis in the small ear, 
“Are you mad, to defy ine now?” 

She shivered slightly, drew a pace or two 
away, and for the last tiine her eyes sought 
Arthur Beaupre’s in wild and pitiful ap- 
peal. 

The look pierced Lord de Gretton’'s armor 
of ovol self-possession and stung him to 
joalous fury. 

He knew that the girl he had wooed and 
won brought hin ne love as ber marriage 
dowry. 

So much «#be had frankly told hiin 
the first, and the contess@ion had but 
him the more determined that she 
be his. 

Hle was so used to be wooed that the 
girl's anfeizgned reluctance to accept his 
wooing gave her apovel and piquant at- 
traction in his sigift. 

He bad heard the whole story of her first 
unhappy love from Cristine Singleton’s 


from 
inade 
should 


follow | 


| cowardly joy—*as you nay hear 


truthful lips, and could afford generously | 


to overlook the fact of a dead lover. 
But now was the lover really 
was Nora doubly talse? 


dead, or 


The suave polishof lis tmuanner covered 
} @till. t 


brutal nature, and in the rare moments of 
agitation be permitted biselfthe brutality 
rose to the surface, as now. 

He seized the slender wriat with cruel 
force, and ewung the girl round with a« sav- 
aye suddeness that wrung @ passionats word 


f 
she | 


from Arthur Beaupre’s lips aud a wild cry | 


frown bers— 

“Arthur, Arthur, save ine—save ine from 
him!" 

Then, and not till then, Arthur Beaupre 


broke the silence so hardly imain- 
tained. 

He caine forward, very white and stern- 
looking,and stood before the crue!ly-united 
pair, his worn voung beauty a sharp and 
terrible contrast to the jealous age confront 
bayge Calin 

lHiow ferve { e® praved that the rigghit 
“ 18 ithin . 4 He 

ve me t 4 . N @€ 

ese tw ia els net harin,the unhay py 
for whom his heart ed ! 


, Fi itot J 

“Hush, Nora!’ he said almost sternly, 
though he would have given his life to 
apeak one word of comfortin her ear, to 


drive the dreadful frenzied look from ber | 


dark eyes. 


' 

Then, turning to Lord de Gretton, he 
said eagerly, with all bis bonest beart in 
the words— 

“Lord de Gretton, permit me to explain 
all that seems strange to you bow 

Kut Lord de Gretton cut the sentence 
wheort. 

Wheeling round upon bis heel, be stared 
inselentiy intothe frank blue eyes, and 
said slowly, with a sneer, while he twisted 
the ends of Lis long gray moustache into 
sharp polnts— 

“So you will have 
yourself into the 
seen! 

“Your companion has little cause to thank 
you. 

" «7 wished to ignore Lady de Gretton's | 
escapade, to close tiny eyes to the awkward 
fact that my wile,on her wedding-day, 
wardered out at sunset to entertain ber old 
lover. 

“But you will letime.”’ 

Clear, cold,and cruel, each word fe!l with 
sharp distinctness, and stung, as it was in- 
tended to sting, not the pale girl round 
whose overwrought brain a merciful mist 
Was gathering, whoebeard all that was said 
in # dull uncomprehending fashion, as 
though it concerned her not at all—not 
Nora, but the inan who would—how gladly! 
—have died to defend her. 

“For shame!" he cried, with a hearty 
ringing scorn that would to amore gener- 
ous opponent have been a convincing proof 
of his honesty and good faith but only stung 
Lord de Gretton’s pride sharply, and 
moved bin to a more implacable hate. 

‘Oh’ —Arthur flung back his bright 
head, impauient of his own halting utter- 
ance— 

“Wbereshball I tind the wordsto convince 
you, if yourown knowledge of her inno- 
cence and spotiess purity be not enougn? 

“Nora; tell your husband bow you inet 
ine here, 

“For bia sake and vour own,do not leave 


it then-—-will thrust 
foreground, and W&® 





helplessly and abeolutely in his power— 
should receive exewplary punishment at 


bis bands. 
So, returning Arthur's eager beseeching 
look with a coolly insolent stare, he said,in 


| slow drawling tones that fell with mad- 


dening distinctness on the young man's 


} ear— 


“3 suppose, for my own sake, as well as 
for Lady de Gretton's,I bad beet accept this 
explanation. 

“It is the trué one. 

“You eannot, dare not doubt it!" Artbur 
cried hotly, all the fiery pride he tried so 
hard for Nora's sake tocurb to meekness 
flaming now fromm bis bright blue eyes and 
ringing defiantly in the ‘c\ear young 
voice, 

“I bave said I shall accept it, "the other re- 
turned, with exaggerated emphasis and a 
cruel enjoyment of the pain he gave—*‘but 
upon certain conditions only.” 

He paused, looking keenly into the 
other's face, as awaiting @ response. 

Arthur merely bowed, not trusting him- 
self to speak. 

“First, you, or we, must leave the place 
at once. 


“Itis not large enough to hold the 
trio.”’ 

“T return to town to-night.” 

*“z00d, 


“In the second place, you must promise 
that you will never seek Lady de Gretton's 
company again.” 

“Pardon me,"’the young man interrupted 
with uncontrollable haughtiness, “I have 
never sought Lady de Gretton’s com- 
pany. 

“TI believed the 
Bruce.”’ 

Lord de Gretton, twisting his gray 
inoustache with elaborate care, listened 
with his most supercilious sinile, as though 


lady to be still Miss 


gentiv tolerating an interruption that in no 


way influenced the predetermined current 


ot bis thoughts and speech. 
“Just so,”’ he said, with a nod of careless | 3 : 
| bad left her in merciless hands, and there 


him under # iuipression 80 cruelly , condescension that made Arthur's quick 
falee.’’ blood boil again. 

Nora started at the direct appeal, but “And, being better informed now, you 
only turned her eyes with a vague will understand that your Lge diverge 


troubled stared from one to the other. 
Her lipsimoved «a little, but no sound 


widely from this moment an 
touch again.’ 


need never 


came from them. *T understand,’’ Arthur returned very 
Arthur's heart sank within bim. coolly. 
Had her brain really turned with ‘ts And, with a smile of quiet satisfac- 
weight of trouble ? 2 tion, Lord de Gretton turned to his 
Lord de Gretton broke in, witha jarr.ng wife. 


laugh— 

“And they say female wits are quickest, 
fetnale tongues most glib to explain away 
an awkward situation. ; 

“The proverb fails here at any rate, Mr. 

“Tain Arthur Beaupre,’ the young man | 
said sadly. | i 

“Well, Mr. Beaupre, Lady de Gretton | 
still leaves the explanation of this scene to 
Vou. 

“By-the-way, I think [have heard vour t 
name in connection with my wite’s be- 
fore,”’ ° ‘ 

“You have heard the true storv of our i 
past, no doubt,” poor Arthur cried, his 
voice trembling with the passion he could ¢ 
net control—Lord de Grettun, doubly pro. t 
tected by his ave and the fact that he was 
Nora's husband, had the impulsive passion - 
ate young soldier ata crue! disadvantage, 
and rejoiced in the fact with a savage and) | 
the true 


story of our meeting now. 
“Nora Bruce was once wy promised 5 
Wie, } 
“An hour ago 1 believed her so still, and 


ehe believed mie dead—as I shall be to her 
henceforth. 

“In the tirst shock of the sudden meet- 
ing she remembered only what had been, 


and—ileaven bless her for it!—rejoiced as 
Nora Bruce might have rejoiced that 1 was 
given back from the dead. t 

*PThen,in amoinentbe remembered you 
and ber new duties, and—and we said 


good-bye I ish cruelty with which this man revenged 


The pleasant jull-toned voice faltered a} 
litthe overtbe last words, t 
The blue eves never wavered,nor shrank 
from Lord de (Gsretton’s mi and 
Inalignant glanee. i | 


CalDY 


Arthur's one thought now was to shield | to speak. 


the iniserable girl who was 80 inanifestly 
incapable of taking her own part. 

Some inner instinct warned hin that. t 
Lord de Gretton’s wife would have no easy | t 
path to tread. 7 

And, since no earthly power could break 
the chain she had 80 rashly forged,he could 
only pity ber with an intense unselfish pity 1 
aud inwardly swear that he would do no- 
thing to make ber hard path harder 


Lord de Gretton was aclever nan of the | t 
world, quite keen enough to know truth 1 
trow faslehood and see through the finest 
histrionic display. 

He did not for an instant doubt that the 
tnan before him 


His conviction was anything but sooth- 
ing to his pride, 

Innocently or not, they bad injured and 
aggrieved hint, bad wounded his sensitive 
vanity, and compelled him, the haughty 
and impassive Lord de Gretton, to play the | « 


with her cup—imechaunically, 


farewell word. 
grateful. 


such Inagnaniwity as this,”’ 


white lips. 


disgust, he would have turned away, mere- 


| and every fancy mirrored in the happy days 
gone by. 


as though it 


able gaze. 


Was speaking absolute pang of all to Arthur Beaupre’s loyal and 


| truth, that Nora had believed him dead. generous heart. 


sity of conscious pain than the suggested 
freuzy of that gaze. 


“Come, Nora,’ he said authoritatively, | 
‘it is time for us to go.” 


He lifted the little hand that hung fo list- 


lessivy by her side, and drew it within his 
arin. 

The contact chilled his fingers. 

Death itself was not more icy or 
nert. 

Nora neither resisted nor aided his 


efforts. 


The only sign of life left in ber blazed in 
he burning misery of her eves. 


Mechanically she permitted herself to be | 


irawn towardstkhe path she had descended 
snorant of that last bitter dropstill to mingle 
without an- 
ther word or look, she would have passed 
he ian who watched her with an intense 


and yearning pity that fer the moment 
swallowed up all selfish pain. 


But, crossing his path, Lord de Gretton 
mused abruptly, unable to deny himself a 


Parthian dart. 


“As youtwo are old friends, and must 
art for ever,’’ he said, with mocking em- 
»yhasis— 

“You may be allowed the luxury ofa 


‘Nay, Mr. Beaupre, you are most un- 
“Few nen in ny position would show 


For something like a smothered execra- 
ion broke at last from Arthur Beaupre’s 


He was heart-sick and weary of the tiend- 


i1iinself and revelled in his powerto torture 
hem. 
With one look, 


eloquent of scorn and 


y bowing and not daring to trust bimself 


But at that moment, moved by some 
yague impulse, Nora raised her eyes to bis, 
he lovely Irish gray eyes in whose clear 
ruthtul depths he had seen every thought 





W here now were the innocent love, the 
nnocent mnirth, the gav girlish sparkle ? 

Somethiug rose in his throat and seemed 
would strangle hiin—some- | 
bing that inastered his manhood and 
srought a mist of tears to ditn his vision as 
16 inet that blank, hopeless,lost, and iniser- 


Lost! 
Yes, that thought sent the 


last worst 


Rather would he have seen any inten- 


She did not seem to know, or rather she 


seemed to look through him,as though no 


»bject stood in her path. 


ridiculous part of the gray-baired = iius Her widely-opened eyes were those of a 
band. sleep-walker, haunted by a torturing dream 

Jealous and deceived,be stared at Arthur ahd utterly unconscious of all that was 
Beaupre, bis de V-sunuken eyes glitter y passing ar ind her. 

ngruiv, bis pale face actua lushbing 5 At anv cost she must be aroused from her 
@ entertaine R 2 Z angerous apathy 

Could Lady O t have known Arthur took the cold little hand in his 
ws nes were f y avenged in that moment and spoke entreating] y— 
of bitterest mortificat ‘Nora, t. is good-bye indeed this 


To recognise a wrong was, witb Lord de ti 


Gretton, to resolve to revenge it. 
He ground his teeth together with savage 
energy, and vowed within himself that one 


| of the offenders at least—the one who was | 


you happy!" 


ine, 


“Heaven bless and shield you, and make 


twitch. 


She shivered slightly,and he saw ber lips | 





| thing terrible had happened to Nora.’ 


She repeated the “‘good-bye !’”"’ 


inechani-. 
cally, and her eyes never softened 
/though the tears stood thickly jp 


| his. 

Lord de Gretton made an impatient Kes 
ture, and the speil that held Arthur Beay. 

re was broken: 

Silently he drew pack, and let the mar. 
ried pair pass bim; silently he watched 
thein a4 they made their way up the wing. 
ing road,now vanishing,now reappearing, ax 
they passed froin terrace to terrace up the 
well-wooded height until they were Jost t, 
sight among the tall trees that closed j;, 
areund the picturesque white house j;, 
which Lord de Grettun’s honeymoon was 
to be syent. 

Once only Noraturned her graceful head 
and looked back—and that look was des. 
tined to haunt Arthur Beaupre’s fancy 
with cruel pertinacity for many and many 
a week to come—will haunt bim with more 
or Jess of horror in the reu-embrance wnti) 
he has done with earth and earthly things 
forever. 

With a little shiver, for the night-air be. 
gan to grow chill, and he was sti!) weak 
froin recent illness, Arthur pulled his soft 
hat down over his brows, drew up his coat 
collar, and, resolutely fixing his thoughts 
on the future and turning his back upon 
the scene of 80 much inisery, made Lis way 
to the rail way-station, and was soon on bis 
way to London. 

He had travelled incessantly lately, long 
and far that day; but, weak as he was, he 
seemed incapable of oe ge fatigue, 

He tried to sleep; but his thoughts cen- 
_ tred pérsistently in the place he had lett, 





| in the gir) he bad deserted in ber misery. 


The one fear that overrode all others in 


| bis thoughts was that Nora's brain would 
| turn under the accumulating troubles that 
| had come upon her. 


He could endure to lose her, to see her 
happy with another, be thought, with a 


| little tightening of the generous heart that 


could ignore its own sharp pain; but he 


had been something like the wild glare of 
madness in that last backward look. 
‘*‘Heaven keep her safe and sane!" he 


cried again and again, with a sort of re- 


verential passion, as he leant his aching 
head against the carriage window, and 
looked out with sad unseeing eyes on the 
soft beauty of the starlit summer night. 

And, while the fervent prayer still echo- 
ed in his heart, Nora de Gretton knelt by 
ber dead husband’s side, with blood on her 
little white hands and on her pretty velvet 
dress, blood that ran in a long cruel stream 
along the white rug on which he had fallen 
—that followed a knife-thrust through his 
heart, and with whica his iife had ebbed 
away. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OW late the governor is this morn- 
ll ing !’’ Cristine Singleton cried, jook- 
ing up with a prolonged yawn from 
the letter she bad been indifferently scan- 
ning aS’ her mother came Into the room. 

‘Is he not down-stairs yet?” 

“W hat a question!’’ Mrs. Bruce answered, 
with a laugh, as she took her place at 
the wel!-spread breaklast-table, and eager- 
ly turned the envelopes on ber piate, only 
to put them aside with a disappointed— 

“No letter from Vance again! What 
can the boy be doing?”’ 

“Getting into mischief, of course!’’ Cris- 


| tine said sharply. 


| 


|ed you whether the governor had coime 


‘But never inind Vance, mother; I ask- 


down.”’ 


'» “Ofcourse be has—at least three bours 


ago; and glad enough I was to get rid of 
hiin, I assure you. 

“I never saw a man in such a state vo! 
nervous excitement in my life. 

“Really I think the wedding bas turned 
his brain—he has done nothing but walk 
about the corridors declaring that sole 

“To Nora!’ Christine echoed, with 4 
nervous attempt at a contemptuous Jauzb. 

Had Mrs. Bruce chanced to glance at ber 
daughter, she might have seen that the 
fair tace grew suddenly pinched-looking 
and pale, and the;light eyes had a frightened 
and guilty glitter. 

CristineS ngleten, who was endowed with) 
a singularly small amount of faith 1" 
Divine justice and mercy, was, on the other 
hand, most horribly superstitious, and 
placed abject trust in signs, portents, and 
warnings. A 

“Did—did the governor see anything? 
she asked uncomfortably ; Mrs Bruce look- 
ed up with an astonished stare from her 


| housewifely task of measuring the orange 
| pekoo intofa silver tea-pot. 


‘Bless me, child, what should he see ? 

“You are as great a goose as he is. 

“I declare you will ruin my nerves 
among you!’ she cried, with a pettish 
laugh, but a consoling conscousness tliat 
her nerves were nade of no such peuelra 
ble stuff, but were equal to any amount «! 


triction. 


‘‘He did see at last that it was hardly !4'' 


tw spoil my sleep, worn out as I was with 


a fatiguing day, because he could get nue 
himself, and went down-stairs, where 
have no doubt he found refuge in bis pre 


cious books.”’ 


further 
difference 


Dis 4p} 


Cristine made no 
after all, it made little 
whether her step-father 
ance r not. 

She had 


counment 
made 


plenty to occupy her thougt'™ 
f bad 


a 


but unfortunately the food she hers 
given them was less entirely sweet ! 
than she had imagined it last night. 

Then she bad been entirely absorbed 
| the thought of the ample revenge %! 
taken upon the girl who had outshuue 
in every way. 


mn) 
jinal 


tiet 
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With sometbing like an intoxication of 
delight, she bad pictured Nora opening ber 

resentand readin, and re-reading the news 
it contained, pictured the utter borror of 
the bride of a day when ber old lover rose 
before ber triumphantly confident in ber 
truth, and when she bad to tell him that 
with her own bands se had raised up a 
barrier between them. 

The little drama played out on the stage 
of Cristine’s faney had seemed entirely Sut. 
isfactory aud entertaining Last night; amid 





With rapid steps and quickly-beating 
hearts, Mrs, Bruce amd Cristine made their 
way to the lofty book-iined room that, sel- 
dom visited by any member of the house- 
hold, was Captain’ Bruce's favorite retreat. 

Here he was wont to write bis letters, to 
audit his accounts, to correct and re-correct 
With laborious patience the learned nautico- 
Scientific articles that were destined never 


object and recreation of the long leisure to 
which a melancholy tate bad condemned 





thunders of «pplause the curtain hed fallen 
upon a picturesque tableau of triumph and 
Nora's crushing defeat—thea denouement 
bad been pleasantly complete. 

But somehow the brilliant picture taded 
alittle in the colder morning light—dis- 
agreeable after-thoughts began to intrude 
on the girl’s mind and fill her with sebish 
terrors. 

Now that the intense and irritating jeal- 
ousy that urged her on to any lengths and 
blinded ber to all but the immediate con- 
neq uences of her acts had passed into the 
back-ground she began to see with alarm. 
ing Sharpness some serious selfiumade diffi- 
culties in her path. 

For what happened to Lady de Gretton 
she cared not one straw. 

She knew how sure and cruel was the 
biow she had dealt; the victiin might re- 
eover trom it or die of it, it she chose, 

But she did care very much what hap- 
pened to herself; and a spectral army of 
ugly possibilities paraded menacingly be- 
fore her till she began to wish, not exactly 
that the blow bad not been struch, but that 
she herself had tigured somewhat less 
prominently as the avenging angel. 

“What a tool Lwasto write that letter!” 
she thought, Knitting ber fair brows and 
tapping ber sinart French slipper i:mpa- 
tiently on the floor. 

“She would have known without a word 
that 1 had planned it all, and I should not 
be in her power, as I aim now. 

“Of course she will show it to Arthur in 
self-defense, and then he will never speak 
to ine again; or she may send it to the gov- 
enor, and then, quiet as he is, this house 
will hardly bold us both. 

“On, dear, I have made a horrible mess 
of it, look which way I will!” 

“Do come to breaktast, child; you look 
quite pinched and wan with hunger,”’ 
Mrs. Bruce broke in with a bright cheerful- 
ness that seemed horribly incongruous to 
Cristine; and, as the girl mechanically 
obeyed her suinmons and drew a chair to 
the table, she turned to the servant, who 
atill lingered at the sideboard, with the 
careless question— 

“Where is your master, Finns? 

‘Does he know we are at break fast ?’’ 

“Fle isin the library, ma'am, and I rang 
the bell twenty minutes ago.” 

“Perhaps he has gone out,’’ Mrs. Bruce 
suggested, lookin across at her daughter, 
with the slight comtemptuous simile she 
was wont to bestow upon her bhusband’s 
unpunctual hab.ts, 

But the tnan negatived this idea decisive- 


ly. 
“Oh, no, ma’vam ! 

“T took him ina telegrain a little while 
back, and he has not left the rooin since 
then, I know.” 

“A telegrain !’’ Cristime repeated, push- 
ing back her chair, and turning a ghastly 
hue, horrible to took upon. 

“Mother, there imdust 
wrong. 

Mrs. Bruce felt by no means confortable 
herseif; some of the superstitious dread 
that Oppressed her daughter seemed sud- 
denly to pass to her, driving the healthy 
color from her face and making her clear 
voice husky and unsteady; but she felt if 
only to impress the listening servant, that 
a sharp rebuke was necessary, and adinin- 
istered it with sufficient dignity and prom- 
titude. 

“You are really absurd, Cristine,”’ 


be something 


she 


work for you to do,”’ 


hin. 

Here the two women were to find bim— 
how ? 

It was a question that received no im- 
mediate answer as they pushed back the 
heavy door and timidly entered the room. 

The shabby old leather desk, brought 
With then, from Nettleton, stood open in 
its accustomed place Gn the knee-hole writ- 
ing-table, a halt-hidden sheet of paper on 
the blotter, and the keys still dangling 
from the old tashioned brass lock, 

The morning sunlight streaming through 
the tall window glittered on their well pol- 


the empty push-back chair, and on an ob- 
Ject prone at its foot. 

Tt was a man’s tigure stiff and motionless, 
Withagray head above which two arins 
had stretched and stitlened, as though in 
appealing agony--the man they had come 
to seek, 

With a sharp scream of terror that rang 
through all the house and brought the 
frightened seryants to the door, Mrs, Bruce 
ran to her husband's side, lifted the gray 
bead on to her lap, and looked with horror 
on the livid face and widelv-staring eyes, 

“He is dead!"’ she cried, iosing all self- 


} contiol, and shrinking like a frightened 


child in presence of calamity. 

“Cristine, come here; your 
dead, I tell you! 

“Send for Vanee, for Nora! 

“Some one should be here !"’ 

“Send for a doctor,”’ Cristine said, her 
ealm clear tones breaking in upon her 
mother’s frantic ravings, and recatling the 
bewildered servants to a reinembrance of 
duties to be done. 

One or two of the women came into the 
room, the rest disappeared quickly as Cris- 
tine knelt by her step-father’s side and 
placed her hand upon his heart. 

It still beat, though with a terribly slug- 
gish slowness. 

“He is not dead,’’ she said, raising her 
yellow head at last, “though I fear he may 
be dying.” 

“Oh, my poor Duncan!” 

The woman who had been a cold, indif- 
ferent, but, in her fashion and weeording to 
her lights, a faith,ul and honest wite broke 
into a passion of tears, and with remorse- 
tul tenderness raised the poor gray hand to 
her quivering lips. 

As she did so, Cristine’s cold glance wan. 
dered instinctively to theotber hand, which 
had stiffened'on something that it still held 
with a convulsive clasp—something that 
gleamed pinkly through the pale fingers, 

Cristine’s heart leaped convulsively; it 
must be the telegram of which the man 
had spoken. 

Her superstitious fearé had not deceived 
her; it was that which had stricken hiim 


father is 


down. 


Was it from Nora, from Arthur Beaupre, 
from Lord de Gretton ? 

What horrible news did it contain ? 
However she managed it, her eyes must 
be the first to master its contents. 

With a supreme effort, she retained the 


self-control lost for one horror-stricken ino- 
nent, and prepared tor instant action, 


“Control yourself, mother,’’ she said 


sternly. 


“Tt, as I fear, it is paralysis, there will ve 


“Paralysis! moaned the poor woman, 


with a cold shiver and another caress to the 
cold seuseless hand that neicher 


warined 





said Severely. 

“One would think your father had never 
received a telegram or been late for break- 
fast belore.’’ 

Cristine did not answer—would in truth 
have found speech difficult just then ; 
her mother turned again to the man. 

“Let Captain Bruce kiow we 


( 


ure at 


breakfast.’’ tard-baths, ice, and hot blankets. 


When Finnis had gone upon his errand, 
she said, in «tone that bad lost all its dig- 
nity and’ was fuil of pettish frightened coin- 
plaint— 

“You do your best to infect me with 
your terrors, Cristine, sitUny there looking 
like a ghost, and never saying «a word. 

“What bad news could the telegrain 
bring—unless indeed’’—the handsome face 
clouded over with genuine terror—‘‘unless 
indeed there is something wrong with my 
poor Vanee, and Captain Bruce fears to 


t 


| nor stirred beneath her touch. 
lamentations, turned to the servants with 


and | morbid curiosity tnat prompted them to 
linger, they bad no choice but to obey. 


looking round. 
trary ways,” 
cleyr-headed forethought, the women with- 
drew. 


close and Geathlike grip. 


But Cristine, not heeding her mother’s 


‘Jear precise orders which, in spite of the 


“The doctor will require hot water, mius- 
“See that they are all ready,’’ she said, 


And, grumbling at Miss Cristine’s *‘arbi- 
but secretly adiniring her 


Then, and not till then, Cristine strove 
o disengaye the crumpled paper from the 


It was a task requiring po little nerve 


and patience; but she succeeded at last. 


The cold hand lay open and empty—the 


to see the light, but tormed at once the | 


ished brightness, on the deep crimsoh of | 


EVENING POST. 











was no help but in an appeal to ber daugb- 


ter. ; 


“Cristine, for pity sake, child, tell ime 


the truth! 


“Is it’ —the mother-passion rising in an 
overinastering fear, supreme above all 


others—*‘is it from Vance ?"’ 
Cristine broke into a shrill 


ery, 


| ber mother's fears to frenzy-point. 
| Then she answered phe 

| “No, mother; you need 
Vance. 

“He'’—with a frightencd side-glance at 
the prostrate figure—‘*had no need to spare 
us,” 

“The blow falls only on him," 

“On him !’’ 

With widening eyes the elder woman 
pondered on the words, 

“Oh, Cristine, it is—it must be—Nora!"’ 

“Yes, itis Nora,’ Cristine adimitted, in 
the same frozen fashion. 

“Lord de Gretton was murdered last 
night, and Nora was mnissing tuis woroing 
—-that is all.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


-- — - <— 


THE MAN TO BE SHUNNED. — Many 

reat nen have delighted in passing their 

ours of relaxation in the company of 
ebildren, 

This betokens a pure and loving nature. 

Richter says the inan is to be shunned 
who does not love the society of children. 

Henry LV. was passionately fond of them, 
and delighted in their gambols and ecap- 
rices. 

One day, when crawling around his room 
on his hands and knees, with the Dauphin 
on his back and the other children about 
him urging the King to gallop in imitation 
of a horse, an ambassador suddenly en- 
tered, and surprised the royal party in the 
midst of their fun. 

Henry, without rising to bis feet, asked, 
“Have you any children, M. Ainbassa- 
dor?” 

“Yes, sire.’ 

“In that case I proceed with the sport,” 
remarked the King, 

Napoleon used to take the infant King 
of Rome in his arins, and standing in front 
of a mirror with him, there make the odd- 
est grimaces in the glass, 

At breakfast he would take the child up- 
on his knee, dip his fingers in the sauce, 
and daub his face with it. 

The child's governess scolded, the Ein- 
peror laughed, and the child,alimost always 
pleased, appeared to delight in the rough 
caresses of his father. 

Those who, on such occasions,had a favor 
to solicit fromthe Eimperor were alinost 
always sure of being favorably — re- 
ceived. 

Caw, the censor, no matter howsvever 
urgent the business of the republic, would 
never leave his home without first having 
seen his wite wash and dress the baby. 

Cicero,after having put the finishing band 
to his orations, called in the children, and 
had a joyous roump with them. 

A great diversion of the Emperor Augus- 
tus was to play at games with little chil- 
dren, who were brought from all parts for 
this purpose, Moorish and Syrian cbildren 
being his favorites. 

There was one little fellow of the name 
of Nucius, who stood only two feet high, 
and weighed only seventeen pounds, but 


who nevertheless had «#4 prodigious 
voice. 

He was an especial favorite. 

fousseau said that nothing gave him 


greater pleasure than to see little children 
making fun and playing together. 
“T have often,” says he, ‘stopped in the 


streets to watel their frolics and sports 
with an interest Which | se¢ no other per- 
gon take in them.” 

Yet — inconceivable inconsistency ! — 








tell mie? 

“Oh, Cristine, if it should be that!” 

Cristine, straining ber ears to catch the 
ian’s returning steps, smiled in rather a 
ghastly fasnion to see what different paths 
her mother’s fears and hers were taking. 

She answered jiupatient!y— 

"Oh, Vanee tills the universe for you; It 
Was not Vanee o. wheorti ] was think ing.’ 

‘Then, vou an unnatural sister! 
Was Lhe quick résponse. 


“are 


“TT am thankful to say the dear boy 1s 

hever out of iny thoughts, 
Yora would t have imswere 
fe . if 4 
= f ‘ T 
s re ‘ 

} ne glance at his white uy 

tell both woman that something 
ribivy wrony. 

“Oh, ma’am,”’ be cried, ‘you had bette: 


come to the library ! 
‘Master is—— 
‘'T bad best Zo for the doctor at once 


| ary 


paper was in her possession. 

“Cristine, Whatare you doing? 

With a sort of angry gasp Mrs. Bruce 
put the question, brushing away the thick- 
|y-fulling tears that blurred her vision, the 
better to follow her daughter's extraordin 
movemencs. 

Cristine had risen suddenly to her feet, 
and, with a look that fright ned the watch- 
1 look more terrible than the 
t t rested on the of the 


dark shadow tliat 
teariny the tele 


lng wolnan 
face 
mwuy 


ial Wis 81 


pram into u ites Ir 


agetiie ~ 


_ th \s ' “1s, 4 j + j 
wrought Mrs. Brace alinost to a 
terror. 

She yvathered the fraginents, and tried to 
together, but in 


‘ 


lrenzy of 


piece them 


vyain; there \ 


Pourseau sent his own children to a found- 
ling hospital, and never owned therm. 
a f+ am 

THe PeEN.—A thousand years ago tie 
inasses, the nobility, the poor and the rich 
were Guite unacquainted with the uses of 
the alphabet and the pen. A few men 
known as clerks, who generally belonged 
to the priesthood, monopolized them as a 
special class of artists, ‘They taught their 
business only to their seiminarists and 
apprentices ; and beyond theinselves and 
their few pupils no one knew how to read 
or write, bor wasit expected of the gentility 
any more than it would be in these days 
that everybody should be a4 shoemaker or a 
lawyer. 
sign their naines, 50 that when they wanted 
to subscribe toa written contract, law or 


treaty, which some clerk had drawn up for | 


them, they would sinear their right band 
with ink and slap it down upon the paper, 
saying, ‘‘Witness my band.’ Ata later 
date some genius devised the substitute of 
a seal, which was iupressed instead of the 
hand, but oftener beside the hand. livery 
yentieman had a seal witha peculiar device 
thereon. Hlenece the sacramental words 
now in use, “Witness niy band and seal,”’ 
affixed to moderu deeds, serves at least the 


purpose of reminding us of the middle 
Ago. 
- - 
Boizzakyv.—The word “blizzard” is said 
jave appeared about 1560 a Western 
.s ath i = f ! ‘ j y f K eomemerc | 
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BUSINESS conducted cs sound principles 
-The telephone: 


halt 
laughter and half scream, that echoed bor- 
ribly through the lofty room and worked 


not fear for 


Kings did not even know how to | 


Scientific and Useful 

New Rore.—It is said that new rope for 
any purpose can be wade permanentiy sit 
and pliable by boiling in water for two 
hours, andtben drying in the sun or in a 
warin rouin, 

Brass.—In cieaning and = repolishin 
brase-band instruments, use as little abrude 
ing powder as pees. It cared tor every 
day, a little whiting or retined chalk upon 
a plece of chamois is all that is necessary. 
If they are neglected and become black, a 
solution of oxalicacid and water will clean 
thom by rubbing the spots with cloth 
moistened with the acid. 


HAY FEVER.—Surgeon Bradley says that 
being tormented by one of the most dis- 
treasing et of hay-lever, incessant 
sneezing, and baving tried all remedies 
suggested, in sheer desperation he plugged 
his nostrils with raw cotton. The effect 
was instantancous—sneezing ceased. And, 
after repeatedly testing the remedy, he 
concintes that it is worth knowing and 
recominendiog. 

TEKELPHERAGE.—Professor Fleming Jen- 
kin bas patented an electrical system of 
transporting goods, whieh he calls *tel- 
pherage."’ It resembles the wire-rope eys- 
tem), in 80 far that the vehicles are support. 
ed on strained conductors, which suspend 
the load and at the sane Une convey the 
electric energy. ‘There can be no collisions 
as, if one train gets on to a section occupied 
by another, it is deprived of thotive-power 
and brought to a standstill until the section 
is clear. 

Fire.—Ordinery houses iiay be rendered 
| sufficiently fire-proof ifthe use of thin joists 
and rafters and light stairs and balusters ins 
avoided, and if care is taken thatthe floor- 
boards shall be of hard wood, of good thiek- 
ness, and tonyued. With respect to large 
buildings, of course ayood deal more thaa 
this is necessary. The walls ought to be 
nade much stronger than the requirements 
of business demand, and both here and in 
the staircases and landings concrete may 
| With advantage be used. 

To WATERPROOF Brick Watts.—For 
watorprooting brick walls the following has 
been given. Dissolve sott: paraffin-wax in 
benzoline spirit in the proportion of about 
one part of the former to four or tive partes 
of the latter by weight. Into a tin or 
metallic keg place one gallon of benzoline 
| Spirit, then mix one and abhalt pouvd or 
| two pounds of wax, and when quite hot, 
pour into the spirit. Apply the solution 
whilst warin to the walla with a whicewash 
brush. To prevent the solution from ebill- 
ing, itis best to place the tin in a pail of 
wart water; but on no account should 
the spirit be brought into the house or 
near toa light, ora serious accident might 
eceur, 
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Farm and lbarden. 


| PLANtTs.—To water plants in @ dry time 
atir the soil at the roots with «a small fork to 
} 
| 


> 


break the crust, and holiow the earth to- 
ward the plant #o that water will settle 
where it is wanted, and not run over the 


top. Youcan pour halfayallon of water 


}onaplant without this precaution and it 
will do less yood than a pint properly 
wiven. 


| MILK PANS.—Sorme one very pertinently 

saves that every fariner who expects lis wile 
} to tuake good butter, after furnishing her 
with some good, well fed imilel cows, 
should provide her with good milk pans— 
large and shallow—so as lo preseut a large 
surlace on Which the creat tay rise, and 
allow it to remain sufficiently long for all 
the creain lo rise, panos should be 
well washed every tine the milk is eon ptied 
from them, and should be clean and bright 
when fiiledl. 


These 


VALUE OF PUMPKINS.—The purmpkin 
COULBING BIX Or seVet: Lillies as HiuCcl Water as 
either cornoor oate; in a word, it ia @ food in 
astate of inuch greater dilution. Analysis 


proves that even ifthe pumpkin should be 
treed from its percentage of water, 
corn and vals retain much more valuable 
as feeding stults. While pugipkins cannot 
be recommended as fat producing tuaterial, 
they possess excellent milk-producing 
qualities, and being cheaply raised 
inay be counted as valuable food for imileb 
COWS. 

THe SUABLES.—See thatthe stables are 
thoroughly ventilated, and in such a man- 
ner as to prevent a direct draft of cold air 
coming upon the animals, Do not take it for 
granted thatthere will be holes and eracks 
enough to provide sufficient ventilation 
and give the inatter no further thomyght. 
If there are holes or cracks they should be 
stopped up, and your stables bo tnade wari 
ona courfortable, and such arrangements 
made for ventilating a4 will insure a con- 
stant supply of pure air, and perinit impure 
@xhalations, etc., Wo escape, and you will 
thus provide a very essential condition for 
the welfare and comfort of your stock. 

PEAKS APPLES.—DBoth pears and 
apples will keep bestin a cool dry cellar, 
laid singly on latticed shelves, If they are 


not to ripen, the cooler the céllar the better 


lar Ke 
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a that the Wwinpeéerature is above the freez 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


Great Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or,- . 


#1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE COMING YEAR! 


Weare] 1 toann ' 
ha ided to reduce our Cis Mates to such a 
fixore fort i P uras te place Pur Post with- 
the react fa “ ure determined to geta very 
large list of new ibecriber sudin order tu do so we 
will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN 


er, we will hot sene 


a sing \ t aL mod in orderto pet 
1 r ed rate «unset send at least ten sulserip- 

We cannot eend a le pumber for less than 
| a awh 


Thinkof it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


making 11 coples, for S1LC.00! 


Woe licpe andtrust that ea r 4 ent i 
serifers will senda. atthe new rates, A little ef- 
nel they will thereby 


annot fall toe secure ane, 


fort « 





be doing to themselves and triends a favor, and assi 
in raising the cireulation of so pood a paper as Pur 
SATE NMDAY FV ENING Pose, 

Axsto Pith Pest hier ‘ ‘ t vtrs 
ai i ‘ ‘ \ 1 1 
falrits ! paper of ite hind 4s 
Ain 4, anil er ' ‘ been 
recognized as the Leadh Literary and kau Jour 
ia othe United Sta } 1 we 
have real the te ‘ ‘ nil 
hurope, tu Prose and Verse, Fa v1 + t 

Wet t that those of our “ gn 
making u " clales will be in the flela as early as 4 
ble, and make large additions to then our 
pr thers by the rect ed rat are 

“ at tation bs porepre ,eaxapiained, very few 
w hie 1 ‘ st aA iterary paper wi hesitate 
1 ‘ ' ‘ thank the petteree pe the 

it the praper te the notice, Remem- 
ber, the getter-up ot a clubof lo gets a free copy of 
the paperan entire year, 

How to Remit. 

Payment for Vue Post when sent by mall should 
bein Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, When | 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 


istered letter, Fvery postmaster in the country is 


letter when requested, Fail- 


require d to register 


ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether yqu sent gash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter, 





Change of Address. 
Subscribers desiriag thelr address changed, will 


please give vir former postoMice as well 2s their 


present addres 





To Correspondents. 


In overs ane ius your ) name aod audress 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Lock Boz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


73% Sansom Street 


{ [Office 


nevertheless 
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| 788 EFFECT OF RIDICULE. 


| lavorite weapon of the wit, 


| been sometimes employed by the philoso- 


The inventor makes blocks of glass, which | ble bladder. 


i 


A telephone connects the 


There is no engine more generally ap- | he hardens by a special process. In solidity balloon, which is ‘‘captive’’ and cannot 
it is said to leave nothing to be desired. The , float away, with the shore or a boat above. 


plied to eradicate absurd or unpopular | . 
} : * 2 - 
opinions than ridicule, and it is not only the | experiments already made have given sur 


but has even | prising results, and the cost is beluw that of 


bridges of wood or iron. Moreover, the 


| . 
os 


STATISTICIANS have pronounced the 
United States to be not only potentially 


| pher; it may be doubted, however, upon | glass cannot be injured by insects, like wood, | put actually, richerthan the United King 


| good grounds, whether in the aggregate it 
| produces the desired 
| whether, on the contrary, it is 

| calculated to increase moral evil. 


not rather 


| The object of ridicule is to deteriorate the | 


obnoxious opinions, by placing them ina 


reformation, or | 


nor rusted, like iron. 


| 


Lorp Bacon wrote much relating to life 
| and Jongevity. His signs of short life are 
quick growth, soft skin, soft, fine hair, 
early corpulence, large head, short neck, 


; 
| 


dom. Counting the houses, furniture, may. 
ufactures, railways, shipping, bullion, lands 
cattle, crops, investments and roads, it is 
estimated that there is a grand total in the 
United States of $49,770,000,000. Great 
Britain is credited with something less than 





Indicrous or preposterous point of view; j sinall mouth, fat ear, brittle, separated | #40, 000, 000, 000, or nearly $10,000, 000, 000 


and thus, by lowering them in the estima- 


| teeth. Some of his signs of long-life are 


| less than the United States. The wealti, 


tion of their supporters, cause their aban- | slow growth, hard, coarse hair, rough, | per inhabitant in Great Britain is estimated 


donment, rather from a sense of shame, 
than from any real conviction in the mind, 
that they are untenable on rational ground 
Ridicule attacks the pride and self-love of 
man, by covertly putting his opinions at a 
lower standard than he had himself fixed, 
and thus, exposing his cupidity to an unex- 
pected assault) which, however 
and weak in itself, by its subtlety and point 
disarms opposition, and for the moment sets 
even reason at defiance 

Ridicule seldom admits of argument, 
he effect of instantly reducing 


be- 


cause it has 


its object below the level of sober ¢ onsider- | 


ation, by placing iton the ground of  as- 


sumed absurdity; at this,the mind naturally 
revolts as below the dignity of man 
Ridicule always takes inconsistency and 
this 


ibsurdity for granted, and on founda 


tion builds a sudden and specious conclu 


sion. whieh admits, in most minds, of no 
serious refutation 

There is no principle in the human mind 
more powerful than 
ridicule wounds, and thus gains a victory, 
which, however cowardly and transient, is 
Sut, happily for 
truth, reason is unconvinced, though her 
Sentiments once 


of reflection 


secure, 


powers may be paralyzed 
fixed by the calm deduction 
can only be changed by argument; and the 
same process is required to eradicate, as to 
plant them. It is upon this ground that we 
assert, it may be doubted whether, in the 
agyregate, ridicule produces the desired re- 
formation, or whether, on the contrary, it 


o ' 
fallacious 


selt-love,—and this | 


| freckled skin, deep furrows in the forehead, 
firm flesh, with veins lying high, wide nos- 
‘ trils, large mouth, hard, gristly ear, strong 
| contiguous teeth. He adds that early gray 
‘hair is not significant, some of the longest 
| livers having turned gray in early life. 
THere is continual complaint of the in- 
_ trusion of men into places intended for wo- 
‘men. The other side of the question is not 
| so frequently discussed. A correspondent 
of a prominent London paper says that wo- 
men will not occupy the tables provided for 
them in the British Museum, but choose for 


apart for men. 
there is a reason for their doing so. 
managers of the Museum are undoubtedly 
all Englishmen, and, with the lack of gal- 
lantry proverbially accorded to English- 
men, we presume they have kept all the 
| best places for theirown sex. 


| 


| ; . 
Ix replying through the columns of an 


English contemporary to a writer who 
urged the abolition of the definite article 
“the,’’ a correspondent tersely puts for- 


ward a strong plan for its retention by writ- 
“Curious 
propose 


ing without it a note as follows: 
‘thing is that reformer who could 

this ‘suppression,’ was so blind as to pass 

over commas, semicolons, 
| forth—not so venerable or useful as we are, 
| Beginning could have deen tried with 
these. Indeed, out of 6ympathy with poor 
| things, and way public writers knock them 


is not rather calculated to increase moral | apout at present, suggestion to loop them 
evil off would not make our blood boil.”’ 
Hence, ridicule, when applied to eradi- =~ 
- , ‘ i ‘ es 
cate vice, and implant) virtue, must ever MiLK heated to much above 100 degrees 


fail in producing «a permanent moral eflect, 
since it has no foundation in) sound argu- 


ment and rational conclusion, on which re- 


st . . . . . . 
ligious and moral principles are built; nei- 


ther, on the other hand, will it ever 
pable of eradicating them, when once fixed 
on the basis of conviction; and we believe 
few, if any, individuals to be 
found, who, having been brought up in the 
fear of God, and Jed by ridi- 


cule to deviate into the paths of vice; but 


the re are 


having been 


may be reclaimed by strong and judicious | 


appeals to reason, 
—— ee 
SANCTUM CHAT. 


—— 


Tne cheapest and simplest gymnasium in | 


the world—one that will exercise every 
bone and muscle in the bodyv—is a. flat | 
piece of steel, notched on one. side . fitted 


tightly into a wooden frame,and,afte r being 
bacon rind, 
length- 


greased on both sides with a 


stick of wood laid 


rubbed Inton 


| 
| wise on a sawhuck. 


| troduction of the metric decimal system in 
their prescription of Jiquids 
hitherto-used mode of tablespoon and tea- 
spoonfuls, gauged glasses marked on the 


scale of 1, 5, 10 grammes, ete., are to be 


adopted, which will greatly simplify and | 


render more accurate the manner of dos- 
ing medicine 
Amonoe the many leagues which are 
formed tor the benefit of both man and 
beast, the last, and perhaps the most curi- 
ous, is that which has for its object to pro. 
| test against the use of the American lobster 
| as an article of food ground that it 
the ani- 


Parisians, the 


on the 
! * 
| can only be obtained by torturing 


mal or fish. A number of 
originators of the schem: wear a ba ige on 
’ ? 
I l 


Ir is said that glass $ pPradualily begin 
ning to take the place of wood and iron in 


| the construction of bridges in England 


be ca- | 


GERMAN physicians are agitating the in- | 


Instead of the f 


| Fahrenheit loses foratime a degree of its 
| sweetness and density. No one who, fa- 
—tigued by over-exertion of body and mind, 
| has ever experienced the reviving influ- 
'enceof atumbler of this beverage, heated 
/as hotas it can be sipped, will willingly 
forego a resort to it because of its being ren- 
dered somewhat less acceptable to the pal- 
ate. The promptness with which its cordial 
influence is felt is surprising. 
of it seems to be digested and appropriated 
almost immediately, and many who now 
| fancy that they need alcoholic stimulants 
when exhausted by fatigue, will find in this 
simple draught au equivalent that will be 
abundantly satisfying, and far more endur- 
ing in its effects. 
A GuastTLy burial ceremony that is prac- 
tised by the Mormons, rivets the hold poly- 
| gamy has on the superstition of these crea- 
tures Every wife that is buried has a 
black cloth laid on her face, and the Mor- 
| mon women are taugl t to believe that on 
| the resurrection day, when the righteous 
are called into the joys of their Lord, no 
hand but that of a husband can remove the 
cloth, and that unless the cloth is litted by 
his hand she must remain in outer darkness 
forever. A woinan who believes that—and 
behaving herself, matter how many 
| wives her husband takes. She has to keep 
on the right side of the only man who can 
take off that cloth. 


no 


AT the forthcoming international exhibi- 
tion of Naples will be exhibited in action a 
submarine observatory or balloon, which 


will sink people to the bottom of the Medit- | 


terranean shore waters, where they can ep- 


joy ther ral aquaria there to be seen. It 
is a ballo f steel. with three compart- 
actuating mechanism 
e for Ca 
gers c 
I ire glass windows for look- 
r out at the fishes, shells, and weeds, 


the height of the balloon in the water is 
regulated at will by means of the collapsi- 


their accommodation those especially set | 
We hazard the guess that | 
The | 


periods, and so 


Some portion | 


the Mormon women believe it—can’t help | 


and 


at $1,160, and in the United States #995. 
With regard to the remuneration of labor, 
assuming the produce of labor to be 100, ip 
Great Britain 56 parts goto the laborer, 21 
to capital, and 23 toGovernment. France, 
41 parts go to labor, 36 to capital and 23 to 
Government. In the United States 72 
parts go to labor, 23 to capital, and 5 to 
Government. 


In several cities and town in the State of 
New York successtul swindling schemes 
have been played upon unsuspecting mer- 
chants, and in nearly every case the parties 
have pretty closely fillowed this mode of 
operation: A man and woman locate in a 
| town, put on lots of style, and lay claim to 

the ‘‘’way up cire.es.’’ After a time the 

fin visits the leading stores, and says his 

wife had spoken of buying a bill of goods, 
and if she had done so he wanted to pay 
| for them, as he was going out of town fora 
| short time. No goods had been bought by 
| her, and he goestothe next store. In a 

short time the wife comes in and easily suc- 
| ceeds in getting credit for a large bill, as 
| the merchant thinks it.isall right because 
| of the story told by her husband. When 
| they geta large amount of goods in this 
way, both of them disappear, and turn up 
in another town, where the same perform- 
ance is enacted. 


| on 
| <A PHYSICIAN who writes for the Continent 
about the curative powers of nature, is posi- 
| tive in his conviction that it is better for a 
I consumptive to stay at home, where he can 
' be comfortable, than subject himself to the 
| discomfort of, hotel life, or to the greater 
inconvenience of acamp. He says that the 
camp-cure may be fairly tried by sleeping 
on one’s own housetop. Another medical 
man replies that the summer conditions of 
spruce forests are eminently favorable, and 

consumptives have recovered in the most 
surprising way by living under canvass in 
| them, where the air is impregnated with 

the healing emanations peculiar to the non- 
| deciduous tree growths. There are con- 
sumptives whose lungs crave the salt air of 
| the ocean; othersto whom the dry air of 
| Colorado is infinitely soothing; and others 
| again who are benefited by the climate of 
| Florido or Southern California. ‘To pre- 
| scribe Florida for one person might mean 
death, while, if he went among the north- 
ern paradise of spruce, he might recover.”’ 


THE Sanitary Record gives the tollowing 
laws relative todigestion. From such an 
authority they are worthy of respectful 
consideration, and good sense seems to be 
their foundation: 1. Food for the supply 
of the daily wants of the system is most 
| rapidly and thoroughly digested when taken 
early in the day, ere the nervous and se. 
cretive forces are exhausted by toil 2. 
Rapid digestion in the early part of the day 
contributes to the immediate demands of 
motion and innervation. 3. Food for the 
repair of the continuous wear and _ tear of 
the tissues is in less immediate request; the 
| completeness of its solution is of more im- 
| portance than the rapidity, and it is best ta- 
| ken towards the evening, when an opportu- 
| nity is afforded for its leisurely absorption 
, during sleep. 4. The duration of diges- 
| tion bearsa proportion to the quantity of 
| tood eaten. 5. In youth the digestion is 
quicker and the stomach sooner emptied 
than in grown-up persons. 6. Rest before 
meals makes digestion more complete. Ex 








? 


ertion imme diately before meals retards d 


gestion exertion immediately afte! 
wards derapnges it Sleep retards diges 
makes itmore comple. 8. Alc 


‘ 
} 


hol retards digestion, and renders it also in 
complete.. 9. Earnest pre-occupation of 
mind retards digestion. 10. Water weak 
ens digestion. 
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MY NEIGHBOR AND I. 





BY J.1. 








Oh, I pity my neighbor over the way, 
Who has nothing to do but yawn all day; 
Wo little hands to tumble her hair, 

No little **nuisance’* to vex her with care, 
No little **torment’’ to worry and tease, 
Novhing to do but consult her own ease. 


Poor rich neighbor, l awn sorry for you— 

sorry, because you have **nothing to do.’* 
sorry, because as the days go by - 

You are restless and weary, you know not why. 
and once In a while I can see the trace 

of many a tear on your proud, fair face. 


You see Lam only a laborer’s wife, 

Doing my part in the treadmill of life ; 

Joe, my nusband, is off all day, 

Fighting the giants of want away ; 

Baby and L are busy, too, 

Rut we've plenty of time to be sorry for you. 


Baby's a nuisance, a plague, and a Joy, 

Rut then, you see, he’s my own sweet boy: 
[Lave no time for a groan ora sigh, 

No time to be idle as the days go by; 

Mv arms are full as the day is long, 

Full as my heart with its happy song. 


Poor, rich neighbor over the way, 

Watching my baby and me at play ; 

What of your wealth if your heart is bare ? 

“Tis to love and be loved that inakes life so fair, 
No, neighbor mine, I can tell you true, 

Indeed, I°d rather be I than you. 











The Rival Carvers. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON 





We had learnt of the same master, 
and we were rivals from the first. 

There’s a great deal in carving—a great 
deal more than people that just look at it, 
and don’t know it froin the imitation, 
glued-on stuff done by machinery, seem to 
think. 

People who buy it because it is costly, 
don't often understand what they have 
rot. 
. It's an art, not a handicraft, is carving. 

Harry and I were both poor men enough, 
both young, and both in love with the 
same young girl, Bessy Barker, the old 
sea-captain’s daughter—a girl with the 
bluest eyes, and the whitest skin, and the 
prettiest brown hair you ever saw—a girl 
that was comely, and pleasant, and natural, 
and had no nonsence about her. 

We had neither of us proposed to her yet. 

Neither of us knew which she liked. 

Don't think her a coquette, though; she 
wasn't the least bit of that, I do firmly be- 
lieve. 

Only, you see, the idga that Harrow 
might get her, after all, made me dislike 
him worse than I did before. 

I did hate the man, and for the meanest 
reasons, 

He was handsomer than I, gaver than I, 
never out of spirits, and he was the only 
man in the place that could come near me 
in my work. 

Sometimes the dreadful thought that he 
did some things better than I used to inake 
ine furious. 

We are all buman, and faye A is cruel 
as the grave, and the cceals thereof are as 
coals of fire that burn with a most vehe- 
ment flame.’’ 

I was jealous enough of Harrow to know 
What that meant. 

I'm not as much of a hand at talking as I 
am at carving, and I haven't time, besicles, 
to tell you everything, but you can guess 
just about what went on; bow now his 
work seemed the favorite with folks that 
hought such things, and now imine; how 
one day I believed Bessie could be brought 
to like me, and another that Harrow was 
the man; and I'll come at once to the time 
when Sir Arthur Atwater, who was a gen- 
tleinan of wealth and taste, offered a prize 
for the best pieee of carving done by one of 
his townsinen. 

And we carvers began to understand 
that it would soon be settled who stood at 
the head of the craft in that place. 

The prize was valuable enough. 

It was twenty pounds. 

But that wasn’t the thing, you see—not 
to us, at least. 

We wanted the name of it, and we want- 
ed to let Bessie know what we were. 

There was to be a large coinpany present 
besides the judges, and it would be fame 
and fortune in @ Itttle way to the fellow 
that carried off the prize. 

Every little carver—even the girl who 
nade salad forks and such—would have a 
speciinan to offer, but J] felt afraid of no- 
body but Harrow; and he, I knew feared 
no one but me. 


[’ RROW and I were both carvers. 
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to be received after Wednesday morning, 
at vine o'clock. 

1 looked at my. carving and saw that 
three hours’ work would finish it, and I 
caiculated that I could £0 Out to see Bessie, 
spend an hour with her, and still get it 
done before midnight; and so, like a tool, 
you'll say—but then you are not in love, 
oy know—I dressed myself and started 
off. 

Now Bessie’s father, fond of the sea, 
though he'd left it, lived close beside it, in 
a little cottage, that looked as if the next 
big wave would sweep it away, only the 
waves always stopped short of the door- 
step. 

In summer, trains ran regularly, but in 
winter there were just two a day—one at 
ten In the morning, one at seven in the 
evening. 

You see, then, justa dozen families lived 
down there the year’round—mostly people 
who catered for the fashionable summer 
visitors, 

Maniacs, some people said, they were, 
one and all; and it was a dreadful trial to 
dutiful littie Bessie, to pass the winter in 
such a place. 

Well, | meant to take the train down in 
the evening, and as it came up in an hour 
of course, to stay just that long, and then I 
could come back with a beart for imy work, 
and finish it up before T slept. 

I just caught the train, and I stood out. 
side on the platform tor a moment, to take 
breath, and looked through the window in- 
to the carriage, and saw Ilarrow sitting 
there. 

Yes, he was there, going down to sce 
Bessie and spoil my evening. 

I supposed his work was done by that. 

Well, I didn’t want to speak to him, and 
since be was to be there I didn’t care to 
go to the captain's; but trains don’t stop 
for people's fancies. 

Harrow did not see me, and when the 
train stopped, I slipped out of the way be- 
hind the station, and waited until he went 
by. 

Then I followed him, I hardly- knew 
why, clear down to the cottage. 

He did net know it. 

He rang the bell and was let in. 

I saw his shadow on the white blind— 
and going close, I heard what they were 
Bay ing. 

“Carving done ?"’ asked the captain. ‘I 

suppose so, or you'd not be wasting your 

time visiting.” 

‘It's not done,’ said Harrow, with a 

laugh; ‘but I shall take the night for it. 

“T don't expect to sleep much to-night. 

“ You see, f wanted inspiration, and I 

caine where I could get it.”’ 

“And Beldon, he’s done, I suppose,” 

said the capiain. ‘Which of you is to have 

the prize?” 

Harrow laughed. 

‘‘Ho's got a pretty thing,’ hesaid. ‘ Not 
to boast, I'm not alraid of and other com- 
petitors, and I'in not much afraid of him— 
not much. 

** Wish ine luck, Miss Bessie.”’ 

What would Bessie say ? 

I might learn something of ber beart by 
that. 

i iistened. 

“T wish you both luck, Mr. Harrow,” 
she said. “I wish there were two, prizes,” 


“We shall have the prize, my darling.” 

And sat down tore it; but, in a 
minute, I dropped the tools and burst out 
crying like a woman. 

What for, you ask ? 

Well, for shaine. 

I had thought mean thoughts before 
but this was the first mean action I had 
done. 

I was abashed before inyself. 

I knew I should take no pleasure in the 
prize—no pride in it. 

If I could undo it, I would, but I could 
not. 

I looked out into the night. 

The storm that had been threatening all 
day had burst. 

Sleet was falling. 

Harrow was bound at the sea side as if by 
chains, and a vagué feeling I had had of 
going down for him in some hired convey- 
ance, confessing aliand bringing bim back, 
died out. 

I could do nothing. 

Then it dawned upon ime that I could. 

1 was a carver—aye, as good as he, if not 
better. : 

His work was blocked out. 

I could tinish it for him, and leave mine 
—forsake every —- of the prize. 

“Yes,"’ said 1, lifting up my hand to 
beaven—not swearing, mind you, but tak- 
ing ny Oath in its presence. 

*Yes, by Heaven, I will.” 

Then L took a tool I knew would do the 
thing; picked Harrow’s lock, lit bis gas, 
and went to work. 

] never carved so well. 

I carried out his whole dream, 

l gave every pretty touch to it. 

I worked all night. 

I worked in the grey light of down, 

I worked by daylight. 

At light, I dropped into a chair, dead 
tired, and if Ff had had strength for it, there 
| was no time to finish ny easel, 

There was just tine to dress and carry 
Harrow's work to the hall. 

I did that. 

Then I came back and sat 
looked at ny own lost hope, 

“T’'ve given you up,” said 1. “Have I 
given up Bessie too? I suppose so,”’ 

And then there came a step on the stairs 
—acry in the next room. 

I opened my door and went into Har- 
row’'s. 
| There stood a figure like a frozen ghost, 
| its hair stiff with icicles, its beard flaked 
| with them. 

Ice on its coat, on its hat, on its feet; one 
arin hanging by its side, helpless. 

It was Harrow. 

‘© T was left by the train at the seaside, 
last night,’ he panted, placing bis band 
over his eyes. ‘How could I stay? I 
tried to walk. It’s taken tne all night in 
this storm. I fell on the ice. lve broken 
myarm. I wanted to finish my work— 
the prize—I should have got it-+~now——” 

He tell fainting into ny aris, 

Well, he had a hard time of it—a hard 
time; but the first news I had to tell him, 
when he opened his eyes was that he had 
got the prize. 

@ «7 gent the work in for you,” I said; “I 
thought you'd like me to.” ' 
“ But it was untinished,’’said he. 

“Oh, no,” said I, 

To this day Harrow does not know the 


down and 








“But there is only one,” he said gravely. 
“Which of us shall have it?” 
Did he mean the prize for the carving, 
or nore ? 

All she said was— 

“Sir Arthur is to decide that.”’ 

Ah, well, perhaps he was to decide both. 
The carver who got that prize was on his 
way to becoine fashionable and make a 
fortune. 

Girls dort always forget that. 

Perhaps Bessie would say yes to the man 
who was most fortunate. . | 
“He sban't have it,’’ said I. PY, 
And then it struck ine, as if the fiend | 
had whispered it in my eak<perhaps lhe | 
did—that if I could keep him trou: cateh- 
ing the train, he could not get back that 
night—could not finish nis carving #0 as to 
get it into the exhibition, and in that case 
no doubt of my luck, with ajudye like Sir 
Arthur on the comunittee, 

Yes, if I could, I swore to keep him from 
going back that night. 

“J must watch the clock,’ he said; “iny 
watch is at the jeweller’s tor repairs, and if 
I miss the train, Tin done for.” 

And then I knew wuat to do, 
The clock hung in the kitehen, just be- | 
side the door. | 
The kitchen door was not fastened until 
the family retired. 

The old servant went to bed very early. 

I slipped round to the kitchen door, — 

I tried the latch; the door opened easily. 

I went in. 

Through the adjoining door I heard Har- | 





I went to work upon an easel. ; 

He began the ornainental top of a side- 
board. 

00d Heaven! how boautifal it was. 

I could have cried with envy when I 
took the first peep at it. 

I thought the design for my easel was 

ne, 

I knew it was; but he must have been 
in&’pired—fruit, flower, and gaie, that’s 
41! I can tell you about it. 

be grouping and the work is what makes 
4 carving as it does a picture, not the sub- 


My easel was a Wisteria vine, held back 
‘6 and there by pretty baby hands. 

© idea was newer. 
, 1b that thing of Harr 
> V6nt away miserable. 
| worked at my easel as much as I 
0Uld—of course, where there is bread to 
Wit, One must take time for that—and it 


Dut—wel 


wie 


Hut 
( 


ane, not too soon either, for nothing w® | 


| year’s end to the other. 


was nearly done when a certain Tuesday | £ 


-ow’'s voice, loud and yay, and I muttered 


| @ little triumphant curse as J put the clock 


bands back half an hour; that was enough 
for inv purpose. 
The train waited for no inan. 
Then I went back slowly over the sands. 
I knew the captain left his old cbhrono- 
meter unwound in bis own room from one 
1 knew that Harrow would stay with 
Jessie as long as he dared; and ittook just 
ten minutes to reach thepstation. 


Yet J kept on the wateh until the train 
t 
started. 

| é \t 7 

' vy 

| 

O ns 
and near eacn ther 

When I went up to mine, lighting ty 


asx, saw ny beautiful easel alinost done, I 
4 ad | 
said aloud. i 


real truth. 

He thinks he was delirious in his illness, 
and forgot the last work he had done. 

He navs—that mado me chuckle—it was 
his very best, and that he has never equall- 
ed it since. 

I never told him | did not compete; I 
told no one anything. 

But there is something in feeling con- 
tented with yourself—I knew that the day 
Bessie married Harrow. 

> - 


Outwitted. 


BY F. LL. WELLS. 


‘He is a good man, and true. He is com- 
ing to see us—to see you. 

“He has ay pecans, given his father, 
that be shall have your band if he will ask 
it. 


“Now mark me, Jennie, if Walter Sin- 
_—_ aske me for your hand, he shall have 
t 


“He is wealthy; he is honorable; he is 
good, and I love him. 

“Do you understand me?” 

“O, papa, I wish—"’ 


‘I can listen to no remonstrance. My 
mind is made up. 

Re one word until you have seen Sin- 
clair."’ 

In all her life Jennie bad never disobeyed 
her father. 

Hle bad been very good to her—very ten- 
der, and very kind,and she knew he ineant 
itall for her good. 

She knew also that if he had formed aros- 
olution, he was not to be easily swerved 
from it. 

Her only source of reliet was to sit down 
and have a good cry; and this she did most 


heartily. 
The next rage Jennie appeared with 
red eyes and an unhappy face; but her fa 


ther said nothing. ° 

Perhaps he thought it better to let her 
have her own way thus far. 

During the forenoon she put on her hat 
and wandered slowly off over sn adjacent 
hilltoa — 

It was in the bright June time, and the 
day was beautiful. 

She sat down under atree, and gave her- 
self up to painful reflection, 

Presently a footatep aroused her, and she 
looked up with a start. 

A young man stood before her—a youth 
with sunny hair and a handsome face, and 
his forin was the perfection of manly grace 
and vigor. 

He had a portfolio under his arin, and in 
his hand he carried anu artist's box, 

‘‘Jennie!"’ 

Ob, how like sweet inusic the voice sound- 
ed in her ears, 

Jennie was human, with a heart warm 
and impulsive; and she was inclined to be 
romantic, too, 

One day while sitting in the grove, witha 
book in her hand, a young man bad sur- 
prised ner. 

Ile was very polite and kind. 

Hie was an artist, on a sketching tour, 

He asked if he had the pleasure of speak- 
ing to Miss Pulsifer. 

And then he introduced himself as 
phael Redux. 

He sat down and showed the girl some of 
his sketches, 

He was #0 modest, gnd #o refined, and so 
like a perfect gentleman, and his manner 
was #0 charming that Jennie never thought 
of being afraid. 

She not only examined his sketches, but 
listened with deep interest to his glowing 
eulogium on art. 

Jennie inet the young artist again; and 
this time he told her of things he had seen 
in Italy. 

He was an orphan,but fortune had smiled 
upon him, 

Heo parenes art for a pastime. 

He loved the good and the beautiful, 

All this he told her, and more—not atone 
meeting, but at several. 

The grove was a favorite resort with Jen- 
nie, and had been so froin her earliest rec- 
ollection. 

She did not know why she should forsake 
it now. 

And Raphael also found it very 
ant. 

There were scenes in the grove which he 
wished to sketch. ° 
And bye-and-bye he wished to make a 
aketch of Jennie. 

She did not refuse, 

And with the liberty of an artist, he called 
her by her given name, and he persuaded 
her to call hitn Kaphael. 

Jennie,” repeated the artist, sitting by 


Ra- 


pleas- 





ENNIE! 
Hlere, come and sit down. I have 
J something to say to you.”’ | 
Trembling froin head to foot, the girl | 
obeyed. 
And she wasa lovely girl—bright and | 
! 


winsome, and as good as 6he possibly could 
be. 

It was her father who had spoken to her— | 
Jonathan Pulsifer by name. 

He wes aitnan of mediuin size, of goodly | 
forin, and not over filty. 

He was alsoa good-looking 
very companionabie. 

But he could be stern and dictatorial upon 
occasion, and when he had inade a declara- 
tion, there was to be no voluntary retrac- 
tion. 

“Jennie, Walter Sinclair will arrive here 
to-morrow at the hotel, and will pay his re- 
Bpects to us. 

“Here is lis letter.’’ 

“J don’t care to read it father,’ 
answered. 

“Perhaps you don’t care for him?” 

“How should I? 

“T never saw bin.’ 

“Never saw him?" 


man, and 


the girl 


’ 





“Tinean, oot since we were little chil- | 
dren.’ 

“Ab, he has grown to be a nan now; and 
he writes methatif «ll is pleasant and agree 
able side, he shall be prepared to 

arr tther ati his tathe and in 
sw 

ne ‘ vod, y ASS UTA 

unio f heart and soul should be contin 


ved in our children. | 
‘Walter is all that I can ask for a son.-in- | 
law. 


her side and taking her hand, “what has 
—— 
* You look sad and downcaat,"’ 

She did not tell hii at ones, but he grad- 
ually drow the story from ler. 
OWhy,’ said he, “Ll know 

Sinclair very well. 
“Heand I attended the same college. He 


this Walter 


| arrived at the hotel last night ’’ 


“Then be will be at the house this even- 
in,’’ said Jennie, 

“Yes, I heard him say something about 
calling on Mr. Pulsifer, 

“Oh, Raphael—” 

“What is it, Jeunie?’’ 

“T don’t want to see that man.’’ 

“Upon iny word,I think Sinclair isa very 
good sort of a fellow—the last who would 
offer harin to a wotmnan.”’ 

“But-—think what iny father’s purpose 
is. 
“Think what Mr. Sinclair's purpose is in 
coming.”’ 

As the girl spoke, she looked up into her 
comumpanion’s face itnploringi*. 

Suddenly a great lignt shone in 
ael's eyes. 

He took both of the inaiden's hands, and 


Raph- 


said to her, in tones solemnly sweet and 
sincere : 

“Jennie, this event brings tne to acrisin, 
acrisis not unanticipated, but not antici 
pated quite 80 so 


fr ’ } y ; 


rig ‘ 1 you ve ine 
in return? 
She tried hard to look up into bis face, 


but the intensity of bis look dazzled her 


| eyes. 
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Then she laid her head on bis shoulder, 


and whispered : 


“[ should not bave to learn to love you, 


Territied, the young man sank back into 
the chair frou: whieh be bad risen. 
Jonnie was pale and trembling, and an 


Raphaol.”’ agitation which she could not repress hel ped 
‘Then she started back, and ber heart wonderiuliy to give character lo ber act 
burst forth: iny. 
“On, thistnuakes it barder than ever to “Hush! 
think of bis.” “Let not inv father know of this. 
“And are you sorry I erossed your path, “Did he but dream bow red this poor 


Jennie?” 

“No; T am giad. 
loving.”’ 

“And of being loved!"’ cried the artiat, 
clasping ber in bis aris. 

After atime: 

“Suppose, Jennie, Ieould gain your fa 
ther’s consent to our union, would you give 
me your hand?” 

“Yos. I know you are true, and | love 
you.” 

“Biess you for that, darling! 
let us consider. 

“As Twld you, I know this Sinclair very 
weil. 

“He is a modest 
timid. 

“A proposition for your band is to come 
from bin?" 

"Yon, 

“Papa said if he asked for my hand, 
should have it.” 

*Tnen he must not ask for it. 
frighten him.” 

“I frighten him?” 

*Yos; and I think 
easily. 

“If you could recite to him some por- 
tions of Macbeth as vou read then to ine a 
few days ago you would reduce hii to ter- 
ror, 

“You must make hin think that you are 
crazy. 

“Have 
tempt?” 

“Oh, Raphael! 


And 


now 


man, and inclined to be 


he 


You twust 


you can do it” very 


you courage to make the at 


“If you ean be tid of Sinclair, I ate sure 
I can win your fathers consent to our 
union, 


“Tecan Lring to hits a reeord of my whole 
lite, and a record of any family, to which 
he cannot object, 

“Will you not make the trial 7’ 

"Yos, ves—for love, ol, you.” 

“Then let us rehearse a bit. 

“Now we will suppose Tari Walter Sin- 
elair 

“Your father bas left us alone. 

“Now your insane fil comes upon you, 

“You will stand there. 

“Think of Ludy Macbeth. 

61S, 

“That is the position, 

"Now for the wild rolling ofthe ayes, Oh, | 


if yvouean ywive Sinelair that) look, it will 
pulverize bin.” 

And the rehearsal went oon. 
. 7 - * * * . 


On the evening of tiat day Mr. Pulsifer 
eame to Jennie and taformuimed her that Mr. 
Sivelair had arrived. 

“Towish you to come and see lini And, 
my ehlild, Pteaust vou will make yourself 
ayreouble, 

**Paspoa,’ said, brusiing her hand 
across her brow, “LP aor not feeling very 
well, but Twill do the best Dean.’ 


mle 


‘it vou do vour best, Tecan certainly ask 
for neo tore.” 
Jonnie followed her father, and = was in- 


troduced to Mr. Stoelair. 
5 ; 
Hle was aos izht-iratued men, with well- 


cult features, a pale, thin face, eves lire 
anid dark, 


‘ 
t 
Lf 


aid, on the whole, le was rather 
frtellectual-| Wonwlibu. 
Hle bowed to the voutngye ladv a litthe awk- 


wardiv,and if he was struck by lier beauty, 
he «hid mot betray it. 


During the evening Jonnie said but very 
little. : , 
She sat taosteofthe thie with hier land 
pressed upon ober brow, and tuore than 


onee ale tinde answer to Questions ina 


mInanbver Very strange and Vacant of mean 
ira. 

Atanearly hour, Stnelair arose to tale 
liln leave, 

He had only ealled, le said, to introduce 
hitnmsell, 

Ile sliould Cive hhiiself the pleasure 
Of Complig agoain on the morrow, 

And ou the taorrow lie cuathie and took 
dlinner. 

Jennig deelared sie could met eat. and 
bewyed ber father to exeuse her from the 


table. 


“) will do it, tiled Chaise celal team, “at you 


Will vive to Sinelair an hourof vour tine 
this afternoon.” 
Sle protuised that sie would do so, and 


she was excused. 
Towards the middle of the afternoon she 
found Mr. Sinelair alone in the parlor, 


She entered, and carefully closed the 
door behind her. 
Thenv she stood afew tioments and Lis- 


tened with her hand to her ear. 
Then abe turned toward the 
proaching hin upon tiptoe, with ber tloyer 
upon her lips. 
Her eyes were wild and staring, and her 
whole tnake-up like tint ofa person stricken 
by a yreat horror, 


Visitor, up 


Sinelair arose trom lis seat, and toved 
bael. 
‘Tbe, tay rd, tie! 
“AN soladic aud atratd ? 
W il ti i We wih? nl Vs il Ww iit 
Dene can ea roymewer Go me nant? 
‘Yet, wu vou mave thought th ! 
nian t ‘ . 1 it 
by 4 tipis 
=~ 
\\ ‘ eu \ 
Lhe periuines ! \ ‘ ‘ i het SVU @elel 


tiie Little banc. 
With this Jennie glided forward,and laid 
ber band upon Sinclair's arin. 


Now I koow the bliss of 


hand i, my life would not be worth an 
hour's purchase. 


“Hal ha! ba!—he, poor man, thinks the | 


rate killed our ebild. 

“Did they but hear me they would send 
metoa nunnery, 

Pat Pil mot go. 

“T was there once. 

“Ti runnin the thood, 


“AL the changing of the moon Tam very 


therceyv. 

‘Phat is what Doctor Crabtree means by 
lunacy. 

“Now, I charge ye, tell net iy father 
tliis. 

“Get thee to Queen Guinevere, where 


thy heart is, and make me rid of thee.” 
The pretended maniac grasped at the 
chair, and Sineiair ted trom tie roo, 
On the next dav, Jennie met) the visitor 


j 


before he entored the house, and with tears | 


in her eves beyyed him nol to carry her 


AWAY. 
“Where should To earry you?” he 

| asked, 
“Ah, you know, to anunnery—to a inad 


house.”’ 

She pressed her hands upon her brow,and 
after a pause, added 

“T fear mo 1} did behave unseemingly. It 
Was an titifortunmate tt. 

“On,let not iy father know. 
the doetor. 

‘*Deur SIT, 
have pity on tne. 

“Marry ie, 
place. 

“Take ine ten thousand miles away frou 
sadhouse. 
will you mot do it?” 


Do not tell 


if there is pity ja yout bosotn, 


aUV nihhneryv«t 
| Oba, Acdaned sir 


“My dear lady,’ said Sinelair, putting 
| her gently away," T will put aiy answer on 
paper, and send it lo you.” 

} And with that he made his escape. 

On the following day, in the afternoon, 
| Mr. Pulsiier called Jennie into the 
; library. 


hand clutehbed in tis lair, while in the other 
he crushed # paper. 

“Papa ; 

“Oh! the puppy! 
grate !"’ 

“Papa !’’ 

“Ol! ob! the raseal!"’ 

“Dear papa, what is all this about?” 


| She found him pacing to and fro,with one 
| 
! 





the jackanapes! the in- 


“Tt is about enough. Here is a letter 
trom Sinclair. Tle refuses to lake you fora 
wite.’ 

‘hRefuses!" 


Tt miounts to that.’’ 

“Well, papa, do not 
you, 

“Tf vou distike hitn as much as I do, you 
would not worry about this.’ . 


let that trouble 


‘TPT shaut worry—not a bit of it! Oh, 
ne! 
“Batithe ever shows) himself again — 


never mind; let hing go. 
“TP bave done tay part. 


“Thave kept faith with Kob; I care for 
nothing tvore.”? 

An hour tater, Jennie was with her 
true lover in the wrove, to whom she told 
thee story of success —ofl SUCCESS thus 


lar. 
“And it Shall be success to the end,” said 


Rapliael. 


“Bat we must strike while the iron. is 
tieot 

“Twill appeal to vour father this) very 
evenly.’ 

**OOh, Raph wl, mot so Boon,’ 

‘Proust ine, darling. 

Your father knows uty fatoilv very 
well, and, upon tuy honor, |) do not belleve, 
now that Sinelarr isoutof the way, be will 
turnmie off At all eveiis, let the risk be | 
tine, 

“Bat are vou nota stanyver to him?” 

“Whi, bless voul vour father has urged 
that TP should visit tis 

“T have not done it, beeause [T dared mot 
thee t Vou there, 

‘T feared be thisht pain our secret pre 

| paaturely. p 
“But thisevening TF will answer tis invi- 
tation im person.’ 
Evening came, and Jennie received her 


lover in fear and trembling. 

But he did not give her thine to 
and become weak. 

Hie took her by tie titted ail led her at 

| onee to the library, deteruataed, he said, to 

know his fate. 

The old pentleuian was seated at the ta- 
ble, and arose as lis visitors entered. 

“Nr. Pulsifer,’ said the luring vouth. **T 
ain boldness personiicd. Porlaps vou will 


Consider 


gay Tac audacious, 
*T eame to ask from you the 
ipb Vour power to bestow—the hand of your 


daugiter.’’ 
» 


“But her heart how Istheat, tiv bow? 
“ler heart is uine already, : 
Jonathan Pulsifer was surprised at 
a r, if he was, he did nots WW it. 
On the con vrary, he seemed to be particu 
iriviel s 
iv fA VV ‘ r SA Si) ~ 
‘ 
“4 
is } ‘ ’ 
‘My dorling,’’ sanhher lover, gathering 


ber lito his aris, ‘Raphael nom de 


; plume. 


ia ay 


snd take mie away frou this | 


EVENING POST. 





“My parentsnamed iné a8 your father 


| has called me.”’ 
tan—the man calling 


“And the other 

| bimmself Sinclair?’ : 

"Oh, lie Was a true Sinclair—my cousin 
; 

Orvilic. 


“He is married, and has two children. 


Jennie sas in a daze, almost in @ 


BLinprer. 
She uvazed from the young inan to the 

old, and seemed halt inelined to sink Uun- 

der the burden of doubt and perplexity. 

“My precious child,” eried ber father, 
| seeing her lanenutable condition, “don't you 
| comprehena the situation ? 

“Bless me! T fancied you would see it 

| the moment the result of the nove Was re- 

Venled, 

“Ha, ba, ba! this was the 

| voferce tiny wishes, 

“dn fact, my pet, Thad to resort to Strata- 

| yesn in order to inake sure yourown happi- 

Hess, 

“Really, I knew froin the very first that 
you would have to be outwitted inthe way 
Of peace and blessing. 

“The verv oame ol Robert: Sinclair's son 
was vour bugbear—your skeleton in the 

| closet, so, do vou see, I yot Walter to—to— 
well, Vou know What he has done, and he 
and | persuaded hiseousin Orville to play 
dutumiy for us, 

“But, Jenmiea— 

His speecti was cul short by the yirl’s 
bursting into tears; but when she felt her 
lover's arin around ter, she looked up and 
tried to simile. 

“Jennie, darling, you 
won't you?” 

Sire tried to pout, bul he Kirsed the sinile 
back to ler lips, 

Pretty soon she returned his kiss, and he 


Was loryivel., 


way I took to 


will forgive me 


—- @- 
Inflammatory Rheumatism. 
Cure. 
Tie following case gives another remark- 
able proofot the really wonder-working 
potency of Compound Oxyyen. 
patient herself could bardly have been 
more surprised than we were at’ the result 
which attended its use; for when we ex- 
amined her case and understood clearly 
her condition we did not believe that we 
could do anything for ber, and trankly told 
her so. 


An Astonishing 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10th 1882, 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. DearSirs :— 
In April, ISsl, I consulted you lp reference 
to vour ‘Treatinent In Inflammatory Rheu- 
mnatisin. Eighteen years ago I discovered 
rheutmatisin in the ends of my fingers; 
from that it gradaaliy spread all over my 
body, settiing In iny feet in 1870; and from 
thattime to January, 1880, 1 grew worse 
and worse, suffering nearly all the time in- 
tense Shooting pains, prostrating me often 
for days, when the trouble settled in my 
left arm. 

“Myarin Jost all vitality, becoming as 
side a heavy weight. The muscles fell 
away to the bone, and my shoulder wasted 
Ull it became necessary to pad my dresses 
to wear thei. Ln addition to this trouble 
lay stomach was in a terrible) condition, 
having refused all kin@sot food tor months, 
and To was starving on a low dict under the 
advice of one of Philadelphia's first physi- 
clans. After acaretul @eXamination of my 
case, vour Dr. Starkey said to ine, ‘I don't 
think lean do anything for you.’ 1 bad 
heard and read of the Oxygen so long that 
I was anxicus to try it ifouly to get a little 
relief; soon April Sth, SSI, 1 began the 
Ollice Treatment, coming every day fora 
while and then three tines a week. The 


first night waiter inhaling the Compound 
Oxygen | had the first night’s rest in 
inonths, This greatly relieved and = en- 


couraged me. After using the Treatmenta 





dearest gift | 


indny arin, but could not move any part ot 
it. During the second month TO could no- 
tice a decided linprovement in ny stomach 
mda littie motionof my tingers, I then 


j Stairs, Which threw ine away back and in- 
jured inv arin seriously. I resumed the 
‘Treatment as soon as T was able to ecome to 
the office, and by August, notwithstanding 
use of the other 

laine one aboutan 


| the fall, [ found, by the 
ara, Leould move the 
inch from the boay and could raise the 
shoulder slightiv. In November I could 
liftinvarin a little and the spots were not 
so paintul. All this titne tuv stomach was 
loproving and my lung trouble less trou- 
blesome. By Christinas I could eat alunost 
| everything placed before ine; LT had little 
, Or To nausea, and seldoin) vomited. My 
arin began to fill out and the rheuimatisin, 
instead of being a permanent pain, was now 
scattering and only visited me occasionally 
jand IT realized that I was much Jessa 
| barometer, Tfeltlike a new veing. In 
February, ]S82,1 was using ny ari at light 
work and was able to coumbiny hair,a thing 
lL had not done in a long time, eould button 
Inv dresses tothe top and found it neces- 
| sary to take out the padding. In April,one 
year after the time T began, uv lungs bad 
} proved wonderfuily, my stomach was 
well, and my rheumatisin) back in my fin- 
vers, where it started in IS4, eighteen years 


azo!) Mrs. MARGARETTA E, BAIR, 
IS4s Filbert Street, Philadelphia.” 
‘P. &. August Ist, Iss “ince the fore- 
iy Was writter L! . vestives i 
r ! . rears 
1% >. 
Act f 4 I * ] i 7 
agent and aiarge record Surprising 
cures In Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, 


| Bronchitis, Asthina, ete., anda wide range 
of chronic diseases, will be sent free. Ad- 


dress, DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 








Juastly Punished. _ 
BY JULIUS THATCHER. . 








\ORNELIA was the only child of two 
good people, who had not married u 
til they reached the years which fi ne 
most wedded pairs with their children well 
grown up about them. 7 

They had been very happy, howey 
when they diéd, left theit dotegtiter a haan 
incoine, which, by close pinching,sie could 
manage to live upon, 

Cornelia was not a pretty girl, but thou 
sands of plainer girls had married and eet. 
tied, while she remained a spinster, 

Perhaps the fact that she was by no ineang 
a good-natured person had womething to 
do with it. 

Certainly she fell out with her ‘riends and 
fell out withSher beau, had feuds with her 
relatives, and was fond of SAVIN Uunplea 
sant things to ple generally. 

Inher youth, she had also ec onported 
Herself scorntully to well disposed young 
men who belonged to tie inechanic classes, 
and had declared that she would only give 
her hand and heart to a merchant, a physi. 
cian, or a clergyman. 

Merchants were rare in B , the only 
specimens of that order being two very old 
bachelors, still connected witha London 
tirin. 

The two doctors were both married, and 
the clergyimen always had very large faimi- 
lies. 

Miss Cornelia’s atibitious hopes were 
never realized, and her father’s apprentice, 
Tim Cornell, who bad adimired ber, and 
bad heen quite a believer in her asa “very 
vlegant and genteel person,” finally pro- 


} 





| nounced her “mighty proud and haughty,” 


| left the village, and Miss Cornelia at last 
| awoke tothe kn&wiedge that she was get- 


The | 


and abandoned his suit. 
Theother young mechanics married or 








ting on in life, and that if she was not care- 
ful, people would find it out. 

Cornelia looked in the ylass carefully 
every morning, and very often through the 


| day. 


She did not age rapidly, baving always 
looked old. 

But for that family Bible in whieh the 
record of her birth was written down, she 
would have felt safe in slicing of} ten years 
of her life, a proceeding which she fancied 
would increase ber value inthe eyes ofa 
certain Mr. Duinsday, who had recently 
paid her « few solemn calls. 

He was really an old inan then, but the 
older the man the vounger, generally, one 
tinds his choice of a wile to be. 

And really, when all one’s lady friends 
enjoy nothing so much as adding to one’s 
age, Why should not their efforts be 


‘thwarted by a reduction on one’s own part 


of the one tihing nobody ever wants more 


| of? 


cotd a8 if encased in ice and hanging at any | 


‘thinks about age at all 


Poor Cornelia! 
She did not know that one 
is the 


who never 
slowest Lo 
grow old. 

She eyed that well-thumbed Bible which 
her companion and assistant, Betsy Baker, 
always would bave upon a stand in the par- 
lor, with absolute horror. 

She did not dare object to its presence. 

But she did wish Cousin Betsy in Green- 
land when she called a visitor's attention to 
the illustrations it contained. 

Suppose any one should turn. to the fly- 


| Jeaf and read there— 


month T noticed a slightly changed feeling | 


“Born Dee., 1I—, Cornelia, tirst daughter 
of Mathew and Abigail Linn.” 

The thought was horror. 

Sie sat over her tire late one night,think- 
ing over the matter. 

Who knew her exact age ? 

Cousin Betsy. 


But Cousin wish to 


Betsy would not 


| quarrel with her, and was too old a woinan 


had the misfortune to fall down a flight of | 


! 





| 


to think her anything but voung. 

The family doctor was dead, and the dear 
old gentleman who had lodged with them 
frou: ber babybood, who bad always given 
her a gift upon ber birthday, and on whew 
she had waited as a grandchild might, 
went away years betore, and was probably 


| dead. 


(good old tpan! 

She bad liked him very much. 

How well she remembered him as he sat 
in his big armewair! 

(rood Mr. Noire! 

But she should never hear anyiling vf 
bim again. 

Yes, it was safe. 

She would no it. 

She did not dare to name the deed—'t 
seemed as bad to ker as robbing a church. 

But ten years offone’s age is a terrnivie 
teuiptation—at least it was to Miss Core 
lia. 

It was night--balf-past twelve, at least— 
the hour when “churchyards yaw and 
praves vive up their dead.” 

Ghosts might pop in upon ber at any He 
ment, but such a deed could only be doue 
at such an hour. 

Miss Cornelia rose. 

She stood before the tire, with her 
toward it, and took the candlestick 
hand. 


“s 


back 
im lel 


The room was clean and order 

The chairs stood in arew uinist the 
wall. 

Ph tographs of the xz s,¥ 

re cord than frame,ana 
ing in the recesses 6 
. hati 

ssiie id I lare i gia t . - 

thnein. 


In the middle of the table ‘ay the Bibie 
a white tidy beneath it, a big fringed bev” 
mark hanging over its gilt edge. 

Her hair felt like rising on end. 

Then she put her hand in her pocket,#"* 


. ALO and 114) Girard St., Phila. | drew forth a knife. 











THE SATURD 








face. 
It was ghastly. 


used. 
She took another step, and paused. 


the fainily Bible at the fly leaf, ana slowly, 


birth. 


Then she crossed the room, took froma 
fireside cupboard a pen and inkstand, wrote | 
tizures in the place of those she had erased; 
biew upon the leaf until it was dry, care- 


touched up the rest of the record to match 
in brightness, and drew back to read the 
amended lines, which now plainly stated 
to all benolders that she had entered this 


wor'd thirty years belore,.instead of forty. | 
“Nobody would guess that it had been | 
meddled with,” gasped Miss Cornelia hys- | 


terically. 

“Nobody—oh, gracious! 

“[ didn’t do it—oh!” 
at that moment muttered her name- - 

“Cornelia.” 

It was repeated. 

It seemed to coine froin above. 

Cornelia looked up, expecting to see 
something dreadful. 

It was only Cousin Betsy speaking. 


All in a cold perspiration, Cornelia man- | 
aged to reply that she would come in a mo- | 


ment, and then closing the Bible and put- 
ting away the writing materials, she crept 
upstairs, & world of horrible unseen things 
close after her. 

A spectral clutch at her chignon, a cold 
palm on ber arm,would not have surprised 
ber. 

She had commiitied a crime werse than 
that of robbing a church, she feared. 


She had meddled with the solemn record | 


made by hands long since mouldering in 
the grave, and she had won ten imaginary 
years by it. 


Very pale was Cornelia next = morn- 
ing. 
Mr. Dumeaday, when he called, hoped 


Miss Cornelia was not ill, and Miss Corne- 
lia though her guilt were branded on her 
brow. 

However, she recovered 
inind in time, and was, as a general thing, 
herself again, though there were times 
when she felt that ‘a judgiment’’ might be 
expected at any moment. 

Mr. Duimsday regularly “came & court- 
ing’ now. 

And he was aricn widower, whose imar- 
ried daughter professed herself anxious 


that ‘pa’? should have someone to take care | 


of him. 

Miss Cornelia had quite made up her 
mind that lavender should be the color of 
her wedding-dress. 

And the two were sitting together one 


evening, talking confidentially about rheu- | 


matisin and its best liniment, when the 
door-bell rang, and a tall, lean gentleman 
inasuitof black, was ushered into the 
parlor. 

On courting evenings, Betsy kept her elf 
out of the way, aud only Mr. Dumsday wus 


present when the gentleman introduced 
himself, ; 

“Miss Cornelia Linn, I believe,’’ he 
Raid. 


‘Yes, sir,’’ said Cornelia. 

The gentleman bowed,handed ber a card 
with “C, Dodridge, Solicitor,’’ upon it, and 
took the seat she offered. 

“T understand that your respected —par- 
ents are no more, madam,*’ said the solici- 
tor. 

“They would remember better than 
you do, probably, a period of thirty years 
ago, when one Mr. Noire lodge@ with 
thein.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said Cornelia, growing red in 
the face, 

“I’ve heard them speak of him.’ 

“Ah,” said the yentleman, ‘he was a4) 
very dear friend as well as client of mine. | 
“He died about two months ago in Lon- 
don, 
“Hie was very wealthy atthe time of bis 
death, and he never forgot the extreme | 
kindness of the friends of thirty years ago, | 
who knew him in his days of comparative 

poverty. 

“Yes, they are gone also, but the little 
girl who waited on him so lovingly still 
lives, 

“She was eleven years old then. 1 
pose I address her ?”’ 

“No, sir,’ said Miss Linn, redder than 
éver—as Mr. Dumsday turned an attentive 
6ar to this dreadful statement—and teeling 
that one lie begot many, and that having 
fibbed in the family Bible, sie iust stick 
to it or die. . 

“No, sir. 

“T was not born at that date.”’ 

“T have my old friend’s record,’’ said Mr. 
Dodridge ; “12—was the date of bis arrival 
here, 


SU p- 


“You were one month old then. I> 
Was the date of bis departure. 
“Plainly you were eleven vears of 


aye, 
‘You attacbed yourself foudly tv im) 
iriend’s heart, madain.’’ 
" I didn't, said Miss ‘' 


’ 
4bére’s the Bible on @ tavie 
the date.”’ 


Sbe opened the voluine fatal My 
leaf, 


at the 
The lawyer perused it slowly 
‘J we, “ee,” he said. i 


The light from the candle fell upon her 
She took onestep forward, and then 


Avyone who bad observed her would 
certainly have believed that she was going 
straight to poor Cousin Betsy's room, to | 
end that lady’s life, but she paused, set | 
down the cand lestick—knelt down--opened | “They didn't think they should bave any 


cautiously began to scrape, scrape, scrape | 
at the last two figures of the record of her | my triend hoped she had grown to bea 
| 


for an awtu) voice | 


her peace of | 


| only of the devotion of their flocks, but also 


| at the 





AY 


EVEN ING POST. 





“Well, well, 
“And who was the little girl?” 
Here was another lie needed. 
Mr. Duuisday's eyes opened widely. 
He looked at the lawyer; be looked at 
the lady. 
She must fib again, and very biackly this 
ine, 7 
“That 





shat was alittle adopted child who 
died,” said Miss Cornelia, faintly. 
family of their own.” 

“I see,” said the lawyer, rising; “I see; 


woinanh,. 

*“(700d-day.”’ 

“And T can’t see why you should come 
here to add to # lady’s age,”’ said Miss Cor- 
nella, 

“T'tn sure it’s very impolite.” 
| “Madan,” said Mr. Dodridge, hat in 

hand, “I have an excuse—Mr. Noire, pood 
| Old man, left all his fortune to that 
girl. 

_ “Had she tived, she would bave beeu an 
lnimense heiress. 

“A lawyer is naturally cautious, 

“T paved the way—paved the way, that is 
all.” 

Poor Cornelia ! 

She gazed at the gentleman in 
| Sternation, and he continued 

| “However, some charities will be the 
better for the fuet. 

“No wind but blows someone good, after 
all.”’ 


ulter con- 


out. 

After all, what did it matter ? 

Fortune, in the person of Mr. Dumsday, 
was at her feet,and she had saved ten years 
of her aye in his eyes, ; 

But alas! what ailed Mr. Durmsday. 

Ho had arisen. 

His tace 
anxious, 

He shook his 
leaves of the 
follows 

“Cornely, from what IT see, you're just 
about thirty veurs of ave, aren't ye?” 

* Yes,” said Cornelia, wonderingly. 
| **Phis is a trial to me, Cornely,” said Mr. 
| Dumaday. 
| “TT know I’ve been to blame = if 
| 
j 


looked pale, his countenance 
head siowly, folded the 


fa uily Bible, aud 


It Cones 
to nothing, but we inust part.” 

“Did you think 
Cornelia, 

“Ts thet it?” 
| “No, Cornely,” said Mr. Dumsday; “but 
| I promised inv daughter, Jeminy—never 
| towmarry no second wife under forty—peo- 
| 
| 


[Twas younger?’ said 


ple generally think you forty, so [picked 
you out. 

“Don’t make 
marrying @ 
Jewiiniy. 

ba | promiused not to, 

“So you seo T can't break that. Good-bye, 
Cornely. " 

oD hope I ain't spiled yer prospects, 

“Some yvounger than will iy 

He paused, put his handkerchief to his 
eyes, and turned toward the door, 


a goose of yourself by 


girl at your aye, pa,’ said 





| “Ou! cried Cornelia. “Ou, come back, 
1 Jd) tell the truth. 
{ 7 am forty.’ 
| * Records can't lie. 
“{ saw it tu the Bible,’ said Mr. Dumis- 


day. 


little | 


He departed ; Miss Cornelia bowed him 


Spoke as | 











CURIOUS WILLS. N Pp bli bd 
| past ew Publications. 
F curious bequests, there would seem | ————-———-—_--- 
to be no end; indeed, any one bent “A Year of Sunshine,” isa collec- 

| AJ upon making acomplete collection of | tion of literary extracts for every day in the 
/ such singularities, bas a bobby that will | year, selected and arran by Kate 

last a lifetime, Sanborn. They consist of prose and verse, 
| For the newest specimen of eccentricity | in length froma line to haifa page, and 


in this line we are beholden to Signor Pas- 
quale Favelle, a well-to-do gentleman, ‘late 
of Naples,’ and still later of London, where 
bis will was proved not very long since. 
By this document, the testator leaves three 
Italian municipalities four hundred and fifty 
pounds each,and the corporation of London 
seven hundred pounts; the 
| each case to be given every year to three 

poor girls between the ages of sigzeen and 
twenty-five, by way of marvtnaiinestion. 
the claims of the candidates to be decided 
by lot, not by favor. 

If testaters can do pretty much as they 
please in disposing of their property, they 
have no such power as to the disposition of 
| their remains, 

Dr. Crittenden, & London physician, di- 
rected that within three divs after his death 
his body should be hayded over to his dear 
friend Eliza Williams, to be dealt with in 
suchainanner ashe bad set down in an 
authoritative letter tothe said Eliza Will- 
iains; #ny expenses incurred by her in 
carrying out bis instructions to be paid by 
his executors within three inonths after de- 
Cense, 

In the letter to his lady-friend, the Doctor 
expressed his desire that his body should 
be burned ‘when dead,’ by being placed 
over and surrounded by fagots of wood; 
the calcined bones and fraginents to be col- 
lected together, and laced in a Wedgwood 
vase, which he had already given into ber 
keeping; or if that were not large enough, 
ip & Vase, netallic or otherwise, but, as she 
was aware, Le had « preference for earthen- 
ware, 

Captain Hartinann, a retired officer, well 
known in Jamaica, and noted for his fond- 
ness for animals, was as 
here and there one ineeta; but while he did 
not fear death, he was possessed with a 
great dread of being buried alive,and tnade 
| sure of escaping premature intermept, by 
ordering his body to be kept in an open 
coffin till the last moment 


was tobe paid ten pounds for performing 
the operation, 

That he considered life itselfa great bless 
ing, was further shown by his appointing # 
person to look after his) dogs, cats, and 
birds, snd see they wanted for nothing; 
while for the many’ horses, mules, and 
asses Calling him master, they were to be 
released from labor for evermore, and 
nade tree of bistacres of yrazing-ground as 
long as they lived. 

When the last of these anitnal legates 
dies, and not until then, the estate is to be 
realized, and the proceeds handed over to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Anilials. 

lt will be somne years before the Society 
6njoys the handsome bequest; but its pa 
tience is not likely to be as sorely tried as 
that of the heir ofan old) Canadian farimer 
who is bound to work the farm for his step- 
mother’s advantage as long as she lives, 
and then commence paylug the rent to the 
family--fiftvy dollars a year—until three 
thousand dollars have beeu so distributed 





“Farewell, Coruely. It's a cross, but I 
trust bear it.” 
He kissed Cornelia and departed, and 


roelia has had ample tine 
nade a 


since that dry © 
to acknowledge to herself that she 
Slight mistake in cutting down the reeord 
of ber age in the family Bible,and to weigh | 


against the disadvantazes of those ten ad 


ditional years the advantages of a busbandd 
and a fortune. 


— ad -_ 

WHERE ARE THEY.—Unless she has 
been inaccurately quoted by the Paull Mall 
(iazette, Miss Susan B. Anthony, in a lee- 
ture recently delivered in London, used 
some figures In pas-ineter Style in enutmer- 
ating the charges that had within forty 
vears taken place in the wmiatter of employ 
; According to the authority 
Anthony said: “instead 
now athou 
Stutes with 


colleges. 


Ing WoInen. 
reterred to, Miss 
of one female doctor, there are 


sand women in the United 
diplotnas trim regguiar medical 
Tnstead of Oe feiuiaAie diinister of religion 
there are now many in the enjoyiment pot 


of considerable salaries. In law there are 
omen, aud the prac 
thems in the 
editors of 


many schoOois Open to 
tice of law is) per nitted 
Supreme Court. Women are 
newspapers and publishers of books, and | 
half the reporters in Ainerica are woten. 
Five thousand wotnen in Atmerica are post- | 
mnasters.”’ Nobody can be more surprised 
was that balf their tumber are 
wouen than the reporters themselves will 
be. <A female reporter, taking the tert in 
its usual application, In a rere cee in this 
section of the country 


—_ -_ 


LANGUAGES.—The butnber of tabguages 
of all or -the nutuber t ties ode the 
world is not Knownh Dimere are er 6,00") 
known languages and ects; BOW inaly 
more W i ! s . we a-¢ 
’ wighiv €xX j \ ‘ 1 ‘ 

iN et it As Ss ‘ . 


5 fh 
sy WOU ea ° . he ° 
doses of Hop Bitters furtw ree WeeKS 
the children would be alls part ut eould 
” 
| desire. ‘ 


|} that he 


| his drives, and with 


OUT ©. 


amongst them, when the farin will become 
his own. 

Ile is now thirty years of aye; his step 
mother isa woman ip the pritmne of lite, and 
reckoned good for another forty vears, 

After ber death, it will take hit sixty 
years to pay off the encutnbrances on the 
fartin, so that he may cheerfully calculate 
upon being its sole possessor when he ba 
attained the patriarchal age of # hundred 
and thirty. So may it be! 

faa 

Write Benny Carter, of Salem, W. V., 
was leaning over his boat hauling in a fish, 
he was seized with crainps, fell Overboard, 


and was diewned. 
— dl ee 
Thiet Kaiser's Hat.—The disrespectful 


rumor that the boiperor Williain bas an 
old plug hat that be bad tuade in 1857, and 
wears it vet on dress occasions, 
doubtless sprung trou the fact that he still 
retains apn old brownish gray havelock, 
which he wears in the spring and tall on 
which, although it is 
25 years old, be seers unwilling to part. 

THe Day or THE WreKk.—To find the 
day of the week on which any particular 
date of the current year will fall, divide 
the whole number of days from the tline 
when cotsputation is nade by 7. 

If there is no remainder the day sought 


Will be the sane day of the week as the 
day when computation is made, 
If there bea remainder of one it is the 


next day of the week and #0 on, 
[llustration; Suppose it is Monday,July 9%, 
and the question Is, what day of the week 
will August 10 be, proceed as follows: In 
July after July Gthere are 22 days. Add 
lo days in August, making 32 days. D 
amb the qu Liernt { 


vide B2bv 7 is 4 and 4 


reinainder Now, July 9 was Monday, so 
A:uyvust lOwill be the fourth day of the 
6 ‘ Monday, or Friday To find 
lay «ol thie week for dates in othe 
sta if r ¢ SH tnuch nore 

6 It ee ou 


: ij a 
‘ rein ; t NAVeG A avs 


band bey are sugar coated, easy lw lake, 


eflective tu Operate, sure to bring relief and 


interest in| 


brave a fellow as | 


possible, when | 
his head was to be cut off by a surgeon,who | 


Y splendid pictures, 


mange from mithful to the serious. A great 
| deal of taste has been shown in choice of 
matter, and it will prove very ureful in the 
way of using the Spare nomen are 
happening with all daily. It is beautifull 
rinted and beautifuily bound. Osgood 

| Co., Publishers, Boston. For sale by Lip- 
pincott. 

“Our Little Ones and The Nursery,” for 
November is a most attractive book for 
younger readers. In nature of subject, 
treatinent, pictures,ty pe,etc.1 is particularly 
adapted tor, and cannot fail to be a most 


welcome visitor among them. Russell, 
Publishing Co., Boston, Masa. 
“Laura, An American Girl’ will no 


doubt be extensively reaa, if only from 
curiosity to see whether that manifold crea 
ture has developed any new traits in this 
latest novel contribution to her bistory. But 
apart froin curiosity it deserves reading for 
other reasons, Every character in the book, 
at home and abroad,is natural and possible, 
There is little plot to speak of in the usual 
sense of the word, for Aimerican girls as a 
rule are too practical for ideal rownmance, but 
this lack is tnade up by the expression of 
plenty of opinions, etc., more or leas, inter- 
esting, Witty andapt. The work altogether 
is rather in the nature of mosaic, and 
scoum & series Of Observations on people 


things and places, connected by the 
medium of characters and story. It will, 
however, a8 we have already intimated 
well bear personal, Price, $1.50. Lippin- 


cot & Co. Publishers, 

We have received the Catalogue of the 
Boston Foreign Exhibition, and would eall 
the attention of our readers to the wonder- 
ful collection described in ite pages. We 
find that in all there are forty -tive different 
nations represented, The Catalogue eon- 
tains much usefa@l infortiuation in reference 
to the history and statistics of the various 
nations, and is illustrated with portraits of 
the reigning sovereigns. The Foreign Ex- 
hibition Catalogue is compiled by the See- 
retary, Gren, C. B. Norton, published. by 
(reo, Coolidge, Foreign Exhibition, Boston, 
Mass., and sent postpaid by the publisher 
on receipt of price (Zo cents.) Sold by the 
news companios and newsdealers yener- 
ally. 

“Pelitas’ isa romance from the Ger- 
man of Felix Dalin, translated by Mary I. 
Safford, [tis located in the filth centary 
and deals with the places and things inet 
dent to the barbarian invasion of that 
period, While having all the merit of # 
good love story, 't introduces in a verv iim- 
perceptible but instructive and entertaining 
wav valuable points, concerning the his. 
tory of the domestic life, inauners ete, of 
the Romans aod Germans of that day, It 
innotonivan agreeable but also a useful 
story. Grottsberger, New York, Publisher, 
For sale by Porter & Coates, 

“Worthington’s Annual lor ISS is among 
the very earliest of tue holiday books and it 
will take high rank atmony the best. It is 
tiade up Of aseries of interesting stories, 
anecdotes, biographies, natural bistory, in 
prose and poetry, short and long, and all of 
character specially calculated, to strengthen 
the heart and iniod, while satisfying the 
curiosity Of these for whom they are in- 
tended, the young folks. Dut the value of 
the stories from an toteresting and moral 
point of view is net the only great 
recoummendation. The said contents are 
Hlustrated by upwards of three hundred 
from full page down, 
with adozen or so ofthe foriner colored in 
the most toaygnificent style of the color 
printer's art. bach is good in itself, matter 
and pietures, but together they constitute a 
feast for the eve and tiind of the young, of 
which they could hardly yet ¢ notugh. W or- 
thington 770 Bromdwoay New York. 
Publisher. bk: Lippincott & Co, 
te al =_ 
Hawk, [cite Adventures 
among the Tndians,”” edited by James 
Macauley, A. M., M.D. Tiiiws is the title 
wv rearrangement of an 
old addition ta large stock 
of literature om Cliss stitspeect. on such a 
theme it would taturally be supposed that 
nothing new could be written. Lo this ease 
however, the editor las taken an vld work 
which bad yreat prestige some forty years 
ago, aud by dropping Comparatively unin- 
teresting, and brightening all ite parts, 
succeeded In produéing au exceplionally 
éntertaining and tustructive work. I[t is 
fullo?t life and adventure, photograpuiny 
the savage, AB Le Teall Vv Was, Lloyelher with 
his} surroundings. Toget a good idea of 
the red tnan,in Uriel space and in @ potted 
way, WH know of tmething better. Phe 
tiaturer reader will fod it worth reading 
and the bov will be delighted. Lippincott 
& Co. Price 81.0. 

——_ @¢— ~—>- — 
‘Two Austin ladies were conversing about 
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the country's 
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how 


sthing and another, afler the 
“Nrs. Satnpleoy has net been te 
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4118, She last Like are f and be with 
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Dur Uoung Folks. | 


THE DINCONTENTED BITTERN. | 


' 





BY PIPKIN. 


| 





| tern bad made his nest, and fora, 

) while lived very comfortably in his 
hew home, 

Nor had the Bittern any lack of society, 
for he was a very grand bird, and bis rela- 
tions were glad t call upon bim and = coo- 
verse about the weather, and such topics, 

But on the morning — which we inake | 
his acquaintance he felt rather discon- 
tented, yet could not have told why. | 

“What isthe useot ny sitting here on 
the margin of this pond?" he cried. 

“I was borg tor betterthings than to hide 
myself here—my beautiful feathers and iny 
long bill were rever ineant to be hidden 
behind ail these common reeds. 

“I will leave here, and seek 
tune.”’ 

The Reeds heard this, and bending down 
their heads, whispered together, and rus- 
tled up and down, feeling very much an- 
noyed. 

A very old Reed bent quite down to the 
water asthe south wind caine along, and 
when be came straight again be nodded his 
head, and then shook itin a very ‘‘know- 
ing’’ manner, a8 inuch as to say-- 

“We shall see who will be best off, 
all.”’ 

Unfortunately the Tiger 


| PON the margin of a pool a Tiger Bit- | 


my for- 


after 


Bittern did not 


hear whatthe Reed said, and perhaps it 
would not have done hiin any goodit he 
had heard it, for lL think we shall find, as 
we go through the world, that advice, 
even when understood, is not always 
taken. 


So the Tiger Bittern went out to seek his 
fortune. 

He liked the water in aneighboring pond 
very much, and when he had inade up lis 
mind to wsettie there, he wandered about 
and tancied he was happy, and affected a 


jovial air. 


It happened next morning that he went 
out and gazed into the pool. If the truth 
niust be told, he was getting just a little bit 
tired, 

Hehad nothing -to do there, while at 
home he had bis nest to attende to, and 
hiany little occupations, and yet plenty of 
play-titne too, 

Ihut here it was alla holiday-time. 

\s he walked along he perceived a fish, 
and looked down in a very disdainful man- 
reer at it. 

“Paney being a tish!" 
eold ereature, only fit to 
be aeold fish!” 

As he said this the 


aloud, ‘ta 
wouldn't 


he said 
eat. | 
its 


Fish popped up 


head, 

“What did you say?" it inquired po 
litely. 

“P said T wouldn't bea tish, nor would I, 
for all the world,”” replied the Bittern 


sharply. 

“T have no taste for such a life.’ 

“indeed! remarked the Fish. 

“Then how is it that vou devour 
when vou can get them? 

“[ know quate well what you do. 

“You go out at night and piek up all vou 
ean find.” 

“J do as T please,” replied the Bittern. 

“Tf T prefer to eat my dinner late instead 
of eariy, itis no business of yours.” 

“No,” replied the Fish, ‘so long as you 
don't eat me or tiny family. 

“Tam quite surprised to see vou here so 
early. 

“T do not think you have ever been here 
before.”’ 

“No, ‘answered the Bittern. 

“Lfelt very unhappy where I 
eaime here for change. 

“But after all Lam not 
have done right or not. 

“What do you think ?” 

“Oh, I cannot answer for you,” 
the Fish. 

“Tam only a cold-blooded an-mal. 

“L yet iny food in the water, and as it is 
I am very uncomfortable chatting here with 
you. 
“ «T must be off.’ 

“Wait a minute,” said the Bittern. 


tish 


was, and 


sure whether I 


retorted 


“You said you wondered why I came 
here. 

“] will tell you. I came for change and 
amusement.” 


“Why did you leave home?” interrupted 


the Fish. 

“You bad a very happy nestand friends 

“Yea,” replied the Bittern, 
head. 

“Il once knew a ereature thev called a 
‘ebild,’*’ said the Fish, “a thing on two 
legs, like yourself, but it) bad no feathers 
and no beak, no long bill like you, and it 
was not to be trusted at times.” 

“] have seen such things,” said the 
tern. 

“They run about and ery out loudly, and 
frighten Ine MolMEtI Ties, 


hanging its 


Bit- 


“They are curious things, these chil- 
dren.’ 

“Well, sometimes they are diseon- 
tented. 

“This child I knew by sight tried for one 
whole week with asilvery King pointed 

ng, and a wor 1 alc me 

lie wanted et Le ‘ V ri : 

1e@ AWAY IT } ny “A 

andi kill me.”’ 

“Whata wicked ch marked hie 


Kittern, eyeing the fat fish. 
“He didn't want you tw eat! 
“No, he didn’t want me, but be wanted 

to catch me in fun! 

“He had pienty of things to eat, for he 
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threw them into the water, and we ate 
them up; but he was not happy with all be | 
had, and wished to kill me just for amuse- | 
inent.”’ | 
“Dear me!" remarked the Bittern. 
“But I must be going. Shall I see 
this evening?” 
“I think not,” replied the knowing 
Fish. | 


you 


“lam going to visit a friend. ; 

“But take iny advice; go hoine; you will | 
not find this place to suit you. 

“Don't be discontented ; you bave every- 
thing you want.” 2 oe 

“Not everything,” replied the Tiger Bit- | 
tern. 

“T want—something—whisper to me. 

“Come closer.” 

Tie Figg came close to the bank, and put 


np its hed to hear what the Bittern had to 


i 
' 
gay, and as it rose up the bird stooped, and | 
| in a moment bad swallowed hiin. 

' 


‘There,’ said the Bittern to himself. 
“Now [shall have nomore advice; I 
won't be talked to by a mere coummon Fish | 

any more.” 

But this cruel conduct met with 
reward. 

The Bittern, being very hungry, had 
eaten the fish ia the day-time, whieh it bad 
never done before, for Bitterus as arule 
feed at night. 

The Fisi's friends had seen the bird eat 
the poor Fish, and told all their relations, 
and they came upto look atthe Bittern, 
and then swam away to quite another part | 
of the pond. 

At length the bird had nothing to eat,and ! 


its due 


felt very sorry that he had been 80 cruel | 
and # treacherous, 
But sorrow was no use; he had done an 


unkind and cruel act, and be could not do 
anv good now. 
The Fish was eaten, 
' 


and disagreed with 
biltaa 

But the worst was to cone, 

The Bittern could tind nothing more to 
and deterinined to go bome again. 

“Afterall, I was happier at home,’ he 
thought, and then he remembered how he 
bad treated the poor Fish, whose family 
were perhaps waiting for him to core | 
home, and if he had not been a selfish and 
discontented bird he would have been 
Sorry. 

But he wasn't. 

Ile was walking home ina 
way, When 

“Bang, went a gun, and the Bittern fell | 
with a broken wing—shot in the breast. 

Then he heard a voice sayv— 

“T never knew a Tiger Bittern out here 
before. ! 
“Tfow fortunate we are; he isa tine fel- 
low! 

‘Bring him in, Cvesar.° 

The Bittern could only think how foolish | 
he had been in leaving bome. 

Had be remained contented he might 
have then been alive and happy, instead of 
wounded on the island, frightened almost | 
to death, too, by a great dog. 

lie thought of his nest, and his friends, | 
and the poor Fish—and was very sorry. 

He gave one hoarse ery of pain and 
gret, and died! 

If he bad only been contented in his nice . 
home he night have been alive now, 

He was cruel and selfish, and he paid the 
penalty. 

THe TEN SERVANTS.—If I was a 
girl who lived in the country and wanted 
ny inaiina to telline astory, 1 think I 
should do just what dear little Ethel once 
did, when she trotted off to the yarden- 
seat because she had been promised a story 
about a girl in Germany who kept ten ser- 
vants, 

Ethel wanted to know how a gir! 
keep so Inauy sé@rvants, 

**] read, Ethel,’ said mamma, “of a poor 


eal, 


grand | 


very 


re- | 


little 


eould 


little girl who lived in Gerinany whose 
name was Greta. 
“Ste had no father, mother, sister, or 


brother, but was in a house with her unele, 
and she often was very lonely and sad, 

“One day an old lady knocked at the} 
door, and saw Greta erving, and. said, 
‘Whi, Grreta, Whatare vou erving for?’ 

“Oh, Auntie Gretchen,’ Greta said, ‘I 
ain so lonely and dull here! 

‘* ‘Nearly all tue day I am alone, with no 
one to talk to, and I can’t help ery- 
ing.’ 7 

“ “Why, said auntie, ‘vou dull and lone 
ly, and with ten servants too! Greta, iam 
ashamed of you.’ 

‘+ Yes,’ said the old lady, ‘vou have ten 
servants, and they have such funny names; 
and they wantto be doing something to 
keep vou trom being so dull. 

“There is Polly Brush and Tommy 
Wash; Mary Patch and Susan Cateh;: Ja 
cob Fetch and Ellen Stretch ; Peter Plunge 
and Nelly Sponge; Johnny Right and Bet- | 
sey Bright. 

**But IT ean't 
Greta,’ said the old 
went. 

“Greta ate her dry bread, 


stop another 
lady; and 


ininute, 
off she 


drank some 


water, and then began to laugh about the 
old lady and what she had said. 

‘“?reta soon found out that if she used 
her ten fingers, and did more about the 


house, these ten servants would 
busy and please ber uncle. 


keep her 


““<jreta,’ said a lady who called after- 
ward to see her, ‘how do you manage to 
have evervthling In the house so tidy ? 

Oh,’ she said, ‘I keep ten servants, and 
ney are aliways ready tf re 
~~ 7 o-_ 
EXPERIENCE, wounded, is the sch 


earn plercing wisdom. 

——- 2. ~<—e—— -- 

We often hear people say, there is only | 
one good cough medicine and that is Dr. 
Buil’s Cough Syrup, it is cheap too, only | 

| 25 cents per bottle, 


VuerTe tei 


| was perceptible, even beneath the bronzed 


‘said be, “but I can’t get on with Mr. Cad- 


| sbuilling footsteps, and 


| have? 


| does,”’ 


| & miser, 


bim. 


THE RED POPPY. 





BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 





from the hay-field. 

Upon the door-step, in the shadow of 
tue great bush that hung so full of coral 
drops in the autumn, and was now yellow- 
ing allover with blossoms, sat a brown- 
faced boy, with great black eyes, and 
inany rags and tatters in bis garments. 

He rose up awkwardly as the farmer ap- 
proached. i FPN 

“Please, sir,” said he, “I was a thinkin 
I could get a job of work here.”’ 

“Indeed,” said the farmer, brusquely. 

“And what made you think that, Law- 
rence Allison ? 

“I don’t takeall sorts of vagrants into my 
employ.’ ; 

The boy colored so deep a scarlet, that it 


f° RMER ATWOOD had just come in 


tint of his sunburnt skin. 

“I'm ready and willin’ to work, sir,” 
well.”’ 

“Why not?” 

‘*Beeause,”’ flashed out the boy, ‘he treats 
ine as if I were a dog.” 

“Well, what else do you consider your- 
self? 

“Come. 

** Be oft. 

“I've no time to parley with you, or the 
likes of you. 





“I bave a brother nineteen miles from 
here, who has a hop garden, and employs a 
good many people about this time  «; 


year. 

“I'll give you a line to him.” 

Lawrence's face brightened up. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said, earn. 
estly. 

“Mind, now, I am trusting you.” 

“You needn't be afraid, na’am,” said 
Lawrence, buskily. 

a I ask is a chance.”’ 

“Here,” said she,hastily pencilling aj 
or two on the back of a business ane thet 
rw happened to have in her pocket, ‘take 
tbis, 


“And Lawrence, I don’t want you to 
starve upon the road.”’ 

She gave him a two dollar bill as she 
spoke. 

He drew back, coloring. 

“I'm not begging, ma'am,” 

**Keep it, my boy. 

“You may need it. 

“You probably will. 
bless you.” 

A great choking lump rose into Law- 
rence’s throat. 

The big tree on the opposite side of the 
green swain betore his eyes. 

“Nobody ever said ‘God bless you’ to me 
afore,’’ said he. 

“Oh, I'll try to deserve her kindness, I 
will, I will.” 

The Scott boys went on alone to prosecute 
their business. 

Lawrence Allison had set his 


Now go, and God 


first foot- 





“Clear out, quick, and don’t stop to lin- 
ger around iny hen-roosts, or I'll know the 
reason why afore a justice of the peace.” 

Asthe boy walked slowly away with 
winking bard to 
keep back the tears he wastvo proud to 
sned, a pretty gentle face looked over the 
fringe of vines in the buttery window. 

“Fathber,”’ said Mrs. Atwood, “don’t 
you think you were pretty short with the 
vOYN Ad 

“Short? 

‘ood Jerusalem!" 
favorite expletive; ‘what 


| 
Atwood’s ! 
you | 


Fariner 
would 


“I’ve no timé to waste to discourse. 

“He's a young limb of Satan, anc won't 
come to no good, so the sooner we've quit 
of hitm the better, say 1.” 

“T was thinking of saving him a_ bit of 
eold chicken, and a drink,” said Mrs. At- 
wood, “but vou came up so sudden that 


“Just as well that I did,’’ said the farmer 
roughly. 
‘*Better save your food 
them as deserves it.’’ 
“Somehow I feel sorry 
said Mrs. Atwood. 
“Oh, fiddlesticks,’’ said the farmer. 
“Ifever alad deserved the prison, he 


and drink for 


for that boy,”’ 


“Give a dog a bad name and hang him,” 
said Mrs. Atwood mildly. 

“Jonas Cadwell’s is a 
live. 

“He's a regular old brute, besides being | 
and nothing was ever proved 


hard place to 


against Lawrence Allison.” 
“Oh, of course not,” said Farmer At- | 
wood, 
“He’a a deal too slippery a young eel for | 
that.”’ 


Mrs. Atwood said nothing more. 

But her nature was cast in a gentler 
mould than that of her husband, and she 
never could cease to remeu,ber that if the 
little boy who fell under the hay-cutter,ten 
vears ago, this verv harvesting, had lived, 
he would have been just about Lawrence’s 
aye. 

“I know he’s an angel in heaven,’ the 
poor woman would say, wiping her eyes, 
“butall the same, every fatherless and 
motherless Loy seems to look at me out of 
his eves.”’ 

All that wasin her mind the next dav, 
when, driving her little dappled pony up 
to the village shop, she saw Lawrence A lii- 
gon 8kulking around the door, and three 
villainous-looking boys a little in the back- | 
ground. 

‘Lawrence, coine here,’ she called to | 

He caine, unwilling enough. 

“Don't you want to hold my horse ?"’ she 
asked. ; 

“Hell stand we!l 
ean tie bim.”’ 

‘I want to speak to you, Lawrence. 
those Scott's boys with you?” 

He averted his eyes, and kicked a straw 
back and forth, as he answered— 

“Yes'in.”’ 

“Do you know 
are ?”’ 

I suppose 80, ma'am." 

“Where are you going from here?” 

“I was going up the road, as fer asthe 
fair ground.” 

“With them?” 

“You'm.” 

“Lawrerce,”’ said Mrs. Atweod, 
laying her hand on his arm, 
last chance. 

“Don’t go. 

“If you go, you are ruined.”’ 

“I'm that a’ready, ma‘am,” 
rence, recklessly. 

‘‘Leastways, everybody seems to think 
I’m a scamp, and if 1 bas the name, 1 may 


enough, ma’‘aim, or f{ 


Are 


who and what 


they 





gently 
“this is your | 


said Law- 


as wei have the game. 
set ~ ‘ } } 
rhe Ss tbova, they don’t turn ut 
é Ses at ine. t ets ke 
‘ 
yh 
€en in prison. 
i k Ww 4 e said, ina low tone. 
tawrence, look here," said Mrs At 
wood. ti 


“Do you want work ?” 
“If I could get a decent stroke of work | 


lg ma’aip, I wouldn't be loating 


steps on the path of his new life, 

Mrs. Atwood drove home without even 
entering the sbop. 

“Well,old lady,’’ said her husband, when 
she returned, ‘‘what sort of a pattern-cal ico 
did you buy ?” 

Mrs. Atwood's fair, matronly face, was 
suffused with,as bright a blush as dyes th 
cheek of eighteen. 

me, didn’t bey anything, Jobn,” said 
she. 

“I—I determined to wait until the new 
goods come in.” 

‘But where’s the red peppy off your hat?”’ 
asked her husband. 

“Well, I told vou last Sabbath-day that 
it wasn't safe, pinned on 80.”’ 

“Is it gone again?”’ said Mrs. Atwood, 
taking off her neat, black straw-hat, and 
ruetully surveying the place where the 
red poppy-flower had been, but was no 
more, 

“Well, let it go, I can easilv tack on a bit 
of cherry ribbon in its place.”’ 

* * 7 7. * + 


“Lived with methree years. The best 
boy I ever had. 

“Got to feel ‘most as if he was’ my own,” 
saic. honest Abraham Bliss, flourishing bis 
bandanna bandkerebief rather suspiciously 
between the sentences, 

“Well, I never,’’ said Mr. Atwood. “It 
ean't be our Lawrence Allison, mother,can 
it? 

“And yet, 
either.”’ 

“I—TI think it is,’ said Mrs. Atwood. 

“And did you say he was dead, brother 
Abraham?” 

‘Died last week,”’ said Mr. Bliss,inaking 
another plunge at the bandanna handker- 
chief. 

‘“7ot burned saving Sally and _ the littie 
ones, in the fire that razed the cottage to 
the ground. 

“Why, my little Tricksey—Baby Jessie, 
you know—would have been wasted tua 
cinder if it hadn’t been for Lawrence. 

“T wasn’t at home, you know, and it did 
seein asifevery man about the place lost 
his common sense, 

“IT tell you, I wept when they told me 
Lawrence was a-going. , 

“I'd ha’ give every penny I bave—and it 


it ain’t a common name 


ain't no small sun, neither—if 1 could have 


kept the breath of life in him. 

‘‘And, look here, Martha,’”’ extending to 
her what looked like a coarse, crumpled 
red flower, ‘she wanted ine to give that tv 
you. 

‘He said he picked it up in the road after 
you drove away that dav. 

‘*He always carried it in his pocket. 

“The boys used to joke him about it, and 
Say they believed it waa froin his sweet- 
heart—and he wanted me to tell you there 
wasn't a night afore he went to bed but he 
kissed it. 

“She gave me a chance,’ says he. 
believed I had itin me to become a good 
nan. 

“*And if it hadn't been for this’—with 
his band pressed tight where the aw!u! 
pain wenwtt'l have showed her her kind- 
ness wasn’t thrown away. 

“Give ber back the little red flower, and 


‘She 


| tellher lalways did my best, and never 


so 


forgot as she'd trusted in me. 

Honest Abrahain’s eyes were swimming 
in tears as he concluded. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Atwood softly, “it was 
Lawrence Allison. 

‘Poor boy, poor boy.” 

“I'in sorry now as 1 spoke so rough tu 
him that day,” said Mr. Atwood, indis 
tinctly. . 

So the grass grew green over the solitary 
young orphan’'s grave; and although Mar- 


tha Atwood never had had but one boy in 
this world, she al ways felt as if she had two 
ieave)dh. 
<< > oo 
BATTLE CREEK, Micu., Jan. 31, 187 


(;ENTLEMEN—Having been afflicted for 4 


number of years with indigestion and ge” 


| eral debility, by the advice of my doctor I 


used Hop Bitters, and must say they 4!- 
forded me almost instant relief. 1 am glad 
to be able to testify in their behalf. 

THOS. G. KNOX. 
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BY &. A. 





In peace the day is ended, and the night 
Falleth as doth a veil upon the sea; 
Along its bosom comes with swift-winged Sight 
The grey mists, silently, 


© anxious heart, how nature speaks: Her power 
How letsurely she uses ! How tatense 
rhe influite peace of her most truthful hour! 
How ecft her influence! 


lime bath she for her storms to sweep the main; 
fo rock the tree tops with her winds of wrath ; 
To bring forth fragrance in the summer rain; 
And time for snow she bath ! 


So dear, for all thy eager soul desires, 
She heeps sweet times and seasons. 
Is hid for thee all passion’s subtle fires 

To round thy womanhood, 


In her mood 


Cease then ! and in this dewy twilight move 
As one who aeks not whither, cares not why ; 
This gift for all holds still the Eternal love— 
God's endless by-and-by. 
— i — <a <i 


MATCH-MAKING. 





MERICAN mothers have acquired some 

reputation for skill and energy in con- 

nubial management on behalf of their 
daughters. 

A Parisian newspaper some time ago re- 
corded an exceedingly clever bit of match 
making, executed by an American lady of 
this order, in brilliant style. Her eldest 
daughter had sailed from New York with 
some triends tora tour of Europe, and after 
“doing’’ the continent, had returned to the 
French capital for, several months of rest 
and pleasuring. Attractive and clever, she 
had many suitors, some more, some less 
desirable. She could not marry them all, 
so she adroitly reduced the number to two— 
the best of the lot, of course. Then she 
wrote home to her mamma, explaining the 
exact situation of affairs, adding that they 
were both so handsome, agreeable, well 
connected, and rich, that she could not de- 
cide between them, and closed with the 
question : 

‘‘What shall Ido ?’’ 

Ten days later she received a cablegram 
from Mamma : 

“I sailto morrow. Hold both until I ar- 
rive,”’ 

The next transatlantic steamer brought 
Mrs. Blank with her second daughter, just 
turned eighteen, and tresh from school. On 
lier arrival, the old lady at once took the 
helm of affairs, and steered so deftly 
through the dangerous waters, that in a few 
weeks she reached port with all colors fly- 
ing. To drop metaphor, she attended the 
wedding of her two daughters at the Amer- 
can Chapel on the same morning. After 
due examination, she had decided that 
neither of the nice fellows should go out ot 
the family. 

Here 1s an illustration of a 
skilful attempt at match-making, with a 


much less 


cluded that it must be something good, and 
at once tore down the fence and began to 
eat thestraw. I drove them away, and put 
up the fence afew times; but the more I | 
chased them off, the more anxious they be-| 
came to eat the straw ; and eat it they did, 
every bit of it. AsI said, I marry my girls 
onthe same principle. When a young | 
man thatI don’t like begins to call on my 
girls, | encourage him in every way I can. 
I tell him to come often, and Stay as late as 
he pleases; and I take pains to hint to the 
girls that I think they'd better set their caps | 
forhim. It works first-rate. For the girls 
treat him as coolly as they can. But when | 
& young fellow that I like comes around—a | 
man that I think would suit me for a son in- 
law, I don’t let him make many calls before 
I give him to understand that he isn’t want- 
ed about my house. I tell the girls, too, 
that they shall not have anything to do with 
him, and give them orders never to speak 
to him again. The plan always works ex- | 
actly asI wish. The young folks begin to | 
pity and sympathize with each other; and 
the next thing I know is, that they are en- 
gaged tobe married. When I see that they 
are determined to marry, I, of course, give | 
in, and pretend to make the best of it. | 
That’s the way I manage it.’’ 

Anold lady who had several unmarried 
daughters, fed them largely on fish-diet, be- 
cause, asshe ingeniously observed, fish is 
rich in phosphorus, and phosphorus is the 
essential thing in making matches. 

— lee 


_ rains of Bold, : 


If your path is smooth—watch and pray. 


Study the past if you would divine the 
future, 

Let us first search ourselves, 
wards the world, 

True love is always firm, and true firm- 
ness is always love, 

All things have some kind of standard by 
which their worth are to be measured, 

Heaven's gates are wide enough to admit 
every sinner in the universe who Is penitent. 
Where we may not be able to extirpate 
an evil, it is still our duty todo what we can to les- 
sen it. 
What you keep by you, you may change 
and mend; but words, once spoken, can never be re- 
called, 
If you want todo right, you must be | 
right. There is no such thing as well-doing apart 
from well-being. 
True politeness is the last touch of a no- 
ble character, It is the gold on the spire, the sun- 
light on the cornfictd, 
Whoever strikes hard must prepare for 
the rebounder. Uf we criticise, we must not wince 
when we are criticised, 
A wise man ought to hope tor the best, be 
prepared for the worst, and bear with equanimity 
whatever may happen. 


—_——> 


and after- 











very different ending. A certain member 
of Parliament, who owned extensive es- 
tates, was spending a few days at the resi- 
dence of a noble family. There were sev- 
eral interesting and accomplished young la- 
dies in the tdmily, to whom the honorable | 
member showed every attention. Just as | 
he was about to take his leave, the noble- 
man’s wife proceeded to consult him upon 
4 matter which, she declared, was causing 
her no little distress. 

“Itis reported,’’ said the Countess, ‘‘that | 
you dre to marry my daughter Lucy, and 
What shall we do? What shall we say about 
iy’’ 

“Oh,”’ replied the M. P., with much 
adroitness, ‘‘you can just say she refused 
me,’’ 

Men do not, asarule, figure conspic- 
uously as match-makers; but the judg- 
ment and policy exhibited in this connec- 
tion by a knowing old gentleman of our ac- 
(Uaintance could hardly be surpassed by 
the most accomplished tactician of either 
sex. 

“Brown,’’ said a neighbor to him one 
day, “I don’t see how itis that your girls all 
luarry off as soon as they get old enough, | 
when none of mine do.”’ 

“Oh, that’s simple eneugh,’’ he replied, | 
“I can marry my girls oft on the buckwheat- 
straw principle.’’ 

‘But what principle is that? Never heard 
of it before. 

“Well, I used to 

kwheat, and it puzzled me to know how 





raise a good deal of 


f thestraw Nothing would ea 
Vasa gv er t< } it 
lohnt ‘ 
I 


420L OL a plan I stacked my buck 
Wheat-straw nicely, and built a high-rail 


lence around it. My cattle, of course, Con- i 


Prejudices are most difficult to eradicate 
from the heart whose soil has never been loosened or 
fertilized vy education, 

If we did but know how little some enjoy 
of the great things they possess, there would not be | 
much envy in the world, 

If you would do good to others, you must 
be goud before others, Nocan beasafe guide in a 
path he has not traveled, . . 

Style is only the frame to hold our | 
thoughts. It islike the sash of the winduw—a heavy 
sash will obscure the light. 

Nearly always, in cases of needed re 
proof, or even counsel, indirect measures are more | 


successful than direct ones, 

The years write their records on human | 
hearts as they do in trees, in hidden inner eire les of 
growth which wo eye can see. 

Purpose is the edge and point of charac- 
ter: itis the superseription on the letter of talent. 
Character, without it, is blunt and torpid. 

We must, if we are wise, make some cal- | 
culation in our life, and say wiat we shall spend | 
now, and what we sliall keep for the future. 

Despise not any man, and do not spurn | 
anything: for there is no man that hath not bis hour, | 
nor is there anything that hath not its place. , 

Sober sense, self-possession aud intelli- | 
gent self-control are the safeguards of head and 
heart, and make a beautiful temple for the soul. 

We were sent into the world not only to 
enjoy ourselves, but to do our best to make those un- 
der our influence good and wise, strong and happy. 


Character, judgment, virtue, unselfish- 
,ess, mastery of one’s own seif—it is these that tell 
far wore than the most brilliant 


I 
in the long run, 
qualities. 
There is an unfortunate disposition In 4 | 
of his companions, 


man to attend much to the faults 
which 


which offend him, than to their 


ease him 


Allchanges, to 


per fe tions, 
' 
pi 


be permanent and im 


to feel that our ves have 


‘ 
humbie but gravel 


helped seme other soul Ww fulal ite destiny: 


npeciousness that We ave | 


| she was going down to anearly death, owing to her 


| keeper, ‘‘lexpecta big run of custom this week, I 


: his nose, 


| price 
| $15. small alimony, $25; larve allmony, 


| jealous tu 


| this morning ? I thoughtit wae some 


atreet. 
A Baltimore dealer in ladies’ hosiery 
| says: The sizes range froin eightto ten. In Balti- 
more the average is fromeightto elgbt and a half. 


Femininities. 


About the only troubles that come singly 
are fussy old maids. 

The question is: Can a girl who doesn't 
use powder make ber hair bang ’ 

A New York preacher ic telling the girls 
that it isnot religious tu dress so handsomely for 
church, 

Two young men in Forsyth county, Ga., 
took out liccunses to marry the same girl, and she re- 
fused them both. 


A Calitornia man shook his girl because 


overpowering love for raw peanuts. 


The caught him reading the family Bi- 
ble, and gave him the mitten, because she thought he 
was trying to find out how old she was. 

The women's department of the Boston 
Fair contains a number of articles invented by wo- 
men. A burglar-proof lock is one of them. 

“My wife has run away from me."’ said 
the Arkansas gentleman. “That so?’ remarked an 
acquaintance, ‘*We can sympatpize with each other, 
for t have just run away from my wile."’ 


“Yes,’’ remarked the economical store- 


News Notes. 


Boston is having a cat show. 

Doves and pigeons generally pair for life. 

The Africans of Congo eat salt alone asa 
delicacy. 
. Baltimore has what is called a baby danc- 
ing class. 

There are said to be nearly 600 million- 
aires in Berlin. 

The entire feathers of an owl weigh only 
an ounce and a half, 

An Illinois man has philosophically willed 
his corpse to a medical school. 

A man 100 years old recently voted for 
the first time, in Kensington, Conn. 

An Ottawa man with only one arm has 
married a woman with only one leg. 

Jennie Scott, seven years old, is ‘‘lectur- 
ing’ to delighted audiences in Texas, 

Each year marks a further decline in the 
number of wearers of peasant costumes in Europe. 


A Lancaster carpenter slipped between 
rafters, and was caught by the neck and choked to 
death, 








told my wife that I had the best stock of goods in the 
city—and her Sewing Circle meets to-morrow, 


‘‘Let us play we are married,"’ said little 
Edith, ‘‘and I will bring Dolly and say, ‘See baby, 
papa.’ ** ‘**Yes,*’ replied Johnny, ‘‘and I will say, 
‘O don't bother me now; I want to look through this 
paper,.’’* 


A California lady has a pair of scissors 
which have been used by herself and her mother for 
seventy-six vears. Itis presumed that no editorial 
borrower could get hold of the aforesaid shears dur- 
ing that time. 


She was a sweetly inexperienced young 
gather from her remark 
when some one suggested that she should purchase 
spring mattresses. ‘*Yes,*’ she said, ‘if they are In 
season we'd better have some,** 


housekeeper, as one may 


A young man in Dayton, O., has com- 
menced proceedings to ascertain by judicial question 
whether the tather of a younglady to whom he was 
attached, had aright to enforce with a horse-whip 
his order to keepaway from the front gate. 


Nilsson says Patti’s voice holds out re¢ 
markably well fora woman of her age. Patt! only 
hopes she may be able to sing as well as Nilsson when 
she is as old as Nilsson, Gerster remembers the plea- 
sure both those singers gave Ler when she was a little 
girl, 


A Stratford, Conn., woman dreamed that 
she saw her husband kissing a neighbor's wife, and 
she awoke and struck him across the face, breaking 
This bears out Dio Lewis’ theory that hus- 
band and wife should not occupy the same sleeping- 
rovia, 


At Bellevue, Ont., a breach of promise 
sult Was tuhave been tried, but while the Judge and 
jury were getting ready to listen to the story of love 
grown cold, and hearts estranged, the plaiotiff! and 
defendant adjourned to a preacher's house and were 
married, 


Some admiring poet said of his best girl, 
‘Upon her face a thousand dimples smile for me.*’ 
Which only adde more emphasis to the adage, **Love 
isblind.’* How like the mischiefa girl would look 
with athousand dimples on her face, The pot must 
have meant freckles. 

Early marriages are the rule in China 
Parents deem ita religious duty to provide 
for their childreu very youny, and the young people 
go to the altar in much the same way as they go to 
This accounts for the 


tuatehes 


school in other lands, lens 


population of the empire, 


A late novel marries off its heroine un 
der the prescription of the family physician as the 
only means of saving her from insanity. The diag- 
nosis of the case was eminently correct, for when 
everything else falls, marriage le sure to 


lovesick back to their seuses. “ 
An Indianapolis paper thus summed up 
the divorce market in that localitv: Brisk 


tion among our local lawyers has brouglit 
We quote; 


bring the 


cotpeti- 

down the 
Common separation, 
SM to Glu, a 


of divorces, 





cording to the circumstances, Business good and in- 
|} creasing. 
Seashore episode: Mrs. A., who is of a | 


rn, to Miss B., whol 
“Why, Miss B., 


withmy husband om the 


no longer in the hey- 


dey of youth wasit you I saw talk- 


ing so coufidentially piazza 
young lady,and 
beyvan to be quite Jealous, but I feel relleved when I } 
flud it wae 
A man rushed up to # woman looking 
in a show-window, and, grasping her by the arin, 
angrily exclaimed: ‘Come on, I'm tired of walting 
for you.’’ Then, noticing be had made a mistake, he 
dre w back with, ‘Oh, [beg your pardon, madam, I 
mistook you for my wife.*’ ‘'l theught so,*’ 
awered, with a scornful sneer, and passedon up the 


only yout’? 


she ate 


In Boston and Chicago it Is from nine to nine and a 
half: and in New York from elghtand a haifto nine 
It isa well-known factamong hosiery dealers that 
the women of Baltimore have the smallest feet lu th 
eouuty. 

In the children’s carnival at Saratoga, 
last summer, One little girl wae dressed to represent 





| agold mine, and she looked like a forty-pound nuge | 


get Her shoes were giided, her stockings were of 


gold-colored silk, her paotalettes were bordered with 


ft gilded silk 
irregular 


bullion fringe, and her gown Was 4 mas 


bunched up so that it looked like a rough, 


chunk of goid 


A man appeared ata San Fran 


au 
wasa 14ce arrested 
found that there Was no trace vi Dy Buu bua 
o be, 


data wae (ivi Oyo pes], | 


The King of Siam, aged 20 years, has al- 
lowed his finger-nalls to grow until they are over a 
foot long. 

Mr. Hayden, of New York, is 80 years 
old, haw $10,000,000, aud his latest baby ts only two 
years old, 

B. M. Winters, of Fremont, O., was re- 
elected county treasurer, but died befure the polls 
were closed, 

There is a standing reward of $2,000 in 
Nebraska for the discovery In that State of a paying 
vein of coal, 

Anthony Trollope has derived an income 
of over $100,000 from bis novels, very poor 
in his youth. 

As soon as Mrs. John Simpson beard that 
her six-year-old son was drowned, in Ohic, she com- 
mitted suicide. 

The widow of Carey, the murdered ijn- 
former, has been granted a pension of twenty-five 
dollars a week. 

A tract of land containing 460,000,000 
feet of timber has Just been sold in Arkausas to for- 
elgn capitalists, 

A candidate for a judicial position in Ne- 
braska ls familiarly known to the as the 
**Texas Steer.** 

Thieves stole the Bible and lamps trom 
the Presbyterian Church, at Greenville, Texas, and 
pawned them for whisky. 


Ile was 


people 


Steam whistles are called ‘American 
devils,’’ in England, and the law forbids their use in 
Various parts of the counsry, 

Money in Tonquin is made of lead. A 
lady going shopping Is followed ly a coolle, who car- 
ries her purse and perspires. 

There are twocolored female lawyers In 
the United States Mary A.S. Cary, of Michigan, 
and Loulse V. Bryant, of Colorado, 

A man out West, ecighty-two years old, 
who has passed forty vears of life in jall, bas re- 
formed and Joined the church, 

Prof. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell Univer- 
silty, says that a student should never sicep lees than 
eight bours, nor study directly after meals, 

The following advertisement appeared 
the other morning inthe colamns of a daily paper: 
**Wanted— A nurse for an infant aged about ®.*" 


A shower of half-grown trogs is reported 


to have descended during @ recent rainstorm at Al- 
| kall Stage Station, about fifteen miles from Billings, 


M. %. 
A unique feature appearing on the bill of 
Kichmond, Va., was the 


printing of the menu ia red letters onthe back of a 
Confederate State $10 bill, 


fare used ata banquet In 


Euglish is now spoken so much in Paris 
that the only way Americans can converse there so as 
not to be understood is to talk in Freach—the French 
they learned at boarding school, 

Connecticut farmers, says a Hartford pa- 
per are humerously xiv nto buyliug vleomargariue, 


andeupplylug itin Harte 
ne product of their own dairies. 


ling it over at home, 


mou 


ford as the genul 


While working in a saw-mill near New 
Bedford, Ohio, Jacob steinel fell on a circular saw, 
cut his skull off above his eyes, and cut through the 
body diagonally before they succeeded in stopping the 
mill, 

A Chicago commercial traveler says that 
inasmail village in Northern Michigan he fouod 
notice planed on the dvovor of a store, which read: 
*“aone to bury my wife, will be back in thirty min- 
utes,** 

A 15-year-old boy, in South Carolina, 
wanted the couk, aged @ years, lo elope with him. 
She told his father about It, and he was spanked 
and lockeu up in a room and kept ou bread and water 
fora week, 


A colored pastor led his congregation to 


the dlamond field in Houston, Texas, where the 
bove were playing ball on Sunday, and there the 
brethren and sisters knelt aud prayed, They orcu- 


pled all the bases, and thus effectually stupped the 


| game. 


——_ 
COLD 18 SOMETIMES CONTRACTED 


THEM, the ace 


rn: -——- 
(ONE 
ON Tor oF ASU 


ompanying Cough be- 


coming settied and contirmed, and the Lungs se 
strained and racked, thatthe production of tubercles 
frequently fo ws Many existing cases of Pulmvo- 
uary Disease may be t sa unted for, aad yet how 
bY thie are “ areie Y aliowing themselves 
. I ne oa- 
x & + | 

fs gi 

sy) 
s ea rative vI 
g-esta she ' stat anu ¥ may aveid thé 


gebsequcuces ul such datgereus iriding 
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EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 





n the bistory of the Academy of Sciences 
there is an account of @ musician who 
was cured of a violent fever by a concert 

at his bedside. 

In the reign of Henry ITT. of France, tie 
Clie de Jeune, playing at the 
nuptials of the Duke de Joveuse in the 
Phrygian wmode, animated, not the King, 
but a courtier, whe forzsot biuwself so far as 
to pr bis band to his eword in the presence 
this Soverizn; but the musician, hasten 
ing to calin bin, bad recourse to the by pe- 
Pirvgian mode, 

Bovie mentions some females who burst 
into tears when they beard a certain tine, 
which bad neo uneomimon effect on the rest 
of the audience. 


inusician 


Rousseau save thet “oe knew at Paris a 
wouwan Of @ouditeen, who eould mot hear 
anv kind of waneive without being seized 
with an involuntary and violent ft of 


laughter.’ 

Piato saves noe 
music without atfeetin 
the State; and pretends that there are 
sounde whieh excite jmoanness of soul, in 
solence, and their contrary Views. 

Poly tious teiis us tial tnusic was neces 


mange ean be tnade in 
mpetitution «cf 


nee 


gary tie: soften the nanner of the Arca 
diana, who tolatited @ocnitre where the ar 
was cold and iaipuce t thir cof Coy rnes- 
thia, who neglected tiostc, surpassed all 
the tsreeks in eruelty ant Ciat there was 
neo citv in which So iwiany criine® had Deon 
committed. 

Music tuate part of the study of the 
Pythagoreaja, with) used it to Inspire the 
heart with laudable ae dons, and to irathares 
it with the love of virtue, 

According to these pliilosophersour soul 
Wes ith aw tibiae t 7 “se doof bar.wabenuy 
wid Dryer te teoder hays says 

LI ir ‘ 
i ve 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
i ! * é 
Sone authors t ustiat tus ets Uipot 


proeteadintaates brood iom, 


Norhbotl tuentions a certs Dutebmian, 
tthe name of Pettor, who broke «a ylass 
by the sound of bis voice, 

“K relier mp whe of #@ ypreat stone whieh 
Vilrated at the sound of a cortain organ 
ripe. 

Bovle says that the stalls tremble often 


atthe sous of the organ in a cathedral; 


mtohe bas felt thems tretmnble under tis 

bund atthe sound of anmoorgan or a votee; 
oodthat be bas been assured that) those 
tiich were firuily put tozether vibrated 
ose determined tone, 


isa tans pillar in the ehareh at 
senatbly at the 
While 


liare 
Koei whielr tromillos 


sottied of «a certain tell, the other 
less, 


peal b cept 
etLotthe tia totes of the pl 


yreat tion in the 


id oe To 
Dire oth 


feor lee abprore Cha 


Wie 
Aoolog eal 
teardens is very great. 

\i Orst her itand trotiontloss : 
merare the thit motes sounded 
than he sprin and endeavors to break 
easiness tats Call, cacned aay 
mid furhous: sO Tue 


EEDLAT EAM Mode 
betal tie se 
sm UND, 
Lenoesas, ears to lie er 


riapeend iso, as to alarin 
tlie fecale spectators, 

Dire otheet of 
likewise thaon tried on Patabe by 
on the palvoforte and Preneth hore, 

Poe upper notes of the plinoforte searce 
Iv attracted the attention of the anton, 
but the lower notes excited and retained it. 

Toe fall rene boon pro 


duced the sane 


have 
plavins 


high and low notes 


Soulnd of tue 


result. 


Sir biverard Tone proves that the men 
branatvuiponteot tae erepinit os oiuseu 
lar as Well as thins taetibrate in the bia 


but fromthe great difference 
eLructure in the elephant, 
ear, IL Is 
Chie atattanal euarieot ucdapet its 
movtnrncdm com tues beascancary teat 
ofvari 


tan Siulypect 

in tts fora: and 
coumpared with that of the hucian 
obvious that 
ear to musical 
ean, the thores bernie 


us len itthis. 


—_ = 


NEVER Drespatrk.—Despair is the devil's 


best allv, and discouragement is Che traitor 
who oftenest Opens the door to it. A «is. 
heartened tioain i always a Weak tan: he 
has begun te doubt (he possibilitv of vie 
tory; be is ready to accept defeat as a fore- 
One Conclusion, Tustead of arcliliy uit 
the sources of Liss Weakness in lis) own 


i diseover them 
. that he 
came on the 
ean dooono- 


enaracter hie is begining t 
in his inberitance ; 
doomed to defeat before he 

field of struuyle, and that) he 
thing toavert a fate already deereed tor 
him. Thisis the hour of supreme peril ; 
this is offtemmptations the most insidious 
and danyerous; itis a vVeritavle whisper 
fromthe devil, and should be put aside 
with the same horror with whieh a healthy 


to feel was 


meod would thrust aside thoughts of 
s ‘ic de. M.S 
——_— -_>_ 
“YouNna ian, maid athin-laired, tmid- 
die-aged man, “don't enterGun any fol-de 


rol netionsof being married in a balloon lor 
diving-bell, or by telephone, or anvthing of 
the sort. | tell you the romiunce of the 
thing won't last alwayve.”” And he looked 
a8 though be was dead sure of what he was 
talking about, as he stopped for a minute 
to adjast a long strip of eourt-p 

to at excoriation on the side of his face, 


aster 


> - —-- 

WHEN vou visit or leave New York Cit 
BAY Oo Door exp ssive and Cu ‘ 
Hire and stopat the (+haND UNION 
opposite Grand Cent i) 

Six fhundred , * 
ones 
— 
ra = da . ‘ 
>. 
pete r ens s ‘ * 

Hetel than atany otber first-class hotel 


the city. 


N HIS WAGES. 





Here and there it le our fate 
To meet a sert of reprobate, 
Who makes us feel the proverb lame, 
That man aod master are the same 

it chanced withia a century 

There lived at B———~ 

A eaiut, «who well deserved 

In rum te be preserved, 
vad of freedom, 
eiatery & 


Ss» pl 


b saad w& 


No oue to 


Kut whites with him were not 


uid he doom, 

the crack ones, 

lite charity wae ail fur black ones 

acomibon case 

Was lve King oul to get 
When be wae told that (here was room 
In this sald mansion fora groom, 

He ie, Loe 


Sirict iu the 


tine Gav @ man 


a place, 


master invest Oleervant, 
hiring of a servant, 

Weut thro’ the forms inherent to the ece ne, 
and of warning, 


in character, of wages, 


(,ood morals, sober, honest, steady, clean, 
Shue plays, bate girls, 
Alloft which, though wisely be defined it, 

He found just as he wished to find it; 
Phe man h 
And he must know, 


Bot now, the 


nself sald ae 


as thought it all too much, 
aster-touch, 


his Visage griffed with salnt-like airs 


ugh Thon 
there vet remained chilis final 
Iie said 

Shen vou have rack’d vour horses up 
rhalr, an 
expect, atte 
It hehave, 


You'll eomb yor d wash and sup, 
Andtoen, I shall 


There like mys 5 


nd at prayers, 


And «ing a stave, 
At the man newhat confused 
s raped, seratehed his head, and mused ; 
Yes, oh, vee—butif lmust 
Asittsrighttedo what one engayes 
y t ner won'tobject, Ltrust, 
te nsidered in inv wages, ** 


Jog MILLER, 


—_—. < 


Humorous. 


Men are geese, women are ducks and 
a teatiee floch together 

Red is the natural color of a voung baby, 

afte at t ten mes 


tvs toro thee 


>the end of tts ta 


It isnt a wreat 
but it’s turt 


A Cincinnat 


t plullo. tiqnortl 


that her 
tw gasp tor 


testified 


at lie 


Wotmman 


wily had 


eath A demoralizing Case of@tiplit pants, 


kverbody knows that carts are inanimate, 


Y ’ teeen a eurt tell * w horse? Jones 
iS rhiape itis tbecwuse they are attached to each 
' 

Alara ly prevalent, death from Ilea 
DP isea i? ‘ ave Hea hte A cures 
Jor igy 

Professor to a class in surgery The 
rig colt t at, i ‘ h ter than 

e leit, in Cole quetiee ob wind lie dhinap Now, 
what would soa ed pacase Of this hind? bright 

tent Peitsago, tere, 

It rather diseusted a Vermont man who 
wentt a thet rn teal a cow,to find when 
| potthe antimat tote tiat i was Is owl Cow, 
“ js nelplteor tad toleu carite nh othe might. 
Ihe asetliiatthe ateoresaid nemhboris a confounded 
thited 

— — - 
Music bverywhere, 

Tisat w ' shen istrument, the ‘Organ. 
ett uiver Lin this issue by the Massachu 
setis © air é jeans 7 ‘WN ashiiip 1 St., Dost 
It is lie ideal weod ut You #an danee to 
it ‘ an ~to itt @ ere itd ‘ play it it in 
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dsive stant t, and effect a cure jlicv are not 
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+) lor prices ta W . Totten, 672 N 1 i 1... Pa 


Blive Young Men 
A tres. 
Rew Vhiladelphia, Pa, 
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The Golden Prize for 1884 


wreadv, and will be sent free to any mie whe 

estobecome an agent, on receipt of a stamp for 

‘6 Pie sOo® CONMINS Numerous tteravings, 

‘ wa ‘ ‘ one ‘ th asevery “a trol gene 
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how fo become the aw roel tat ‘ patric articles 

wWithont costing “i aecent ehoas Gsold and Silwer 
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t silve Ware, A Adiire 

F. GLEASON A Co... 4 Suuimer St... Boston, Mass. 


FRINGED CHRISTMAS E ARD 

- P) — We will eend siz Christmas 
dk ivul adore, trimmed wlth clit 
fringe, no two alike, by matl, post 
wid, for BU cts, w iliiam M. 
Jonaldson & Co., Cincinnati, A 
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AS so AN TRI faust -e ra 
4 pies free. ©. Bh. Mars , Lockport. N.Y, 


rise early in the morning; 


A HOME DRUGGIST | _ 


TESTIFIES. 


ty at home is not always the it 
test of —o 4 but we point ye to the fact 
that po other medicine has won for itself 
such universal approbation in its own city, 
state, and country, aud amoung ali people, as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


The following letter from one of our best- 
known Massachusetts Druggists should be of 
interest W every sulferer ; — 


“ Fight years I 
RHEUMATISM had an attac is” of 
§ Kheumatism, so se 


vere that I conld not move from the bed, or 
dress, without help. I tried several reme- 
dies without much if any relief, until I took 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, by the use of two 
bottles of which I was completely cured. 
Have sold large quantities of your Saksa- 





PARILLA, and it still retains its wonderfal 
popularity. The many notable cures it has 
effected in this vicinity convince me that it 
is the best blood medicine ever offered to the 
public, 2. F. HARRIS.” 





River St., Buckland, Mass., "May 13, lssz. 


GFKORGE ANDREWS 
SALT RHEUM overseer in the Lowell 
® Carpet Corporation 
was for over twenty vears before his removal 
to Lowell afflicted with Salt Rheum in its 
worst form. Its ulcerations actually covered 
more than half the surface of his body and 
limbs. He was entirely cured by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA. See certiticate in Ayer’g 
Almanac for 1583. 
PREPARCID BY 


Dr.J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


one of a cat's ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


‘Ten Cts. | 


ee 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get 2 splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 


published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


Que Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Among 


them we may mention the following : 


A Violet from Mother's Grave. 

Tripping o’er-the hills, 

Rich and Rare were the Gems the Wore. 
{im Getting a Big Boy Now. 

Katey'’s Letter 

() Fred, tell them to Stop! 

One Bumper at Parting. 


Little Golden Sunbeam, 
Kathleen aTeNEROeR. 
T Ait ke I il, nmin a t ry 


Phe 7 Alsatian Mountains 


Killarney 


All on account of Eliza 

Phe Torpedo and the Whale! 

The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 

Phe Ola Folks are vons 

Is Jennie True To Me 

Put Away That Straw ] 


With the Angels By 
Oh, Lucinda. 
Scenes of Childhood. 


Grandmother's Chair, 


and Bre. 


Oh, Mary Ann, I'l) Tell Your Ma! 

My Heart’a with mv Norah. 

Lardy Dah! 

The Colored Hop | 


Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother 
The Sweet Flowers I've Brought to You. 
Meet me To night 

Angel Faces o'er the River. 

Yes, Pl Love You When You're Old 
Te'l de Children Good bye 

Hardly Ever. 


Etc., Etc., Py 


DIME MUSIC 


Address 726 Sansom Stree 


Ph iladelp} hia, Pa. 
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_ AGENTS WANTED. 











SINGING DOLLS 
Faual in ap 
the same — 


$2.50, ward 
arabce apd quality to "iolls of 


ce which do not sing. Sent on 











| receipt of ee ot ey Express (. O. D, 
| Sdn Fie 81 A first-c| 
ossaal -— Banc ~y musical instrument: 1 
| notes apd music paper on spool 
wanted, Send for circulars. = Agents 
Wm. Biasius, 123 £925 ¢ ‘hestnut St. Phita. 


OVER cree WORLD. 


| nthe Cream of a Whole Library. " 
dertully fascinating book, Onc of the my oe 





complete, and interesting books ever publishe 4d, To 

see itis to appreciate it, du-t the book for the family 

or the se howl, Replete with valuable inform: ition. 
| Avents can’t failio make a grand snecess, FF ntirety 
| new, Send ter circulars and full particul>rs to 
| BRADLEY & COMPANY, Publishers. 
! 66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Working Agents wanted at once, 
e 
THE LUMINOUS MATCH SAFE. 

Pat. Sept. 19, 1882. When all ts 
dark they shine out like glowing 
stars, and enable one to tind their 
matches on the darkest night 
withoutalivit. Guaranteed neve; 
to lose their luminous qualities, 
Mate of netal, handsomely orna- 
mented, andeachin a neat box, 
Sample, prepaid, for 3 cents, jy 
stumps, orsend tor full particu- 
lars. Male and Female Agents 

wanted inallparts«fthe Us, 
Ww ILLIAMSON & Co., Sele Manufacturer. 
and Office 1605 ¢ amac St.. Philada, , Pa. 


| 





CHAS, 
Fac car 


RREACH- LOADING GUNS. * ,* ,° 
pack out With you 


AKDs—the prettiest , r 
pame on, and description of presents and 
how togetthem, For le, O. O., Star Co,, 


_ Burrville, Ct. Oreers filed the Day 


uaa 
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SELB DRESS PATTERNS, * , * * , * #5 


Make money selling our family Med 


Agents; tone aay ly Hes ap it ari Sty New Standard 


Bt, New York, 
Sil KS ¢ FOR 


WORK 
in Fudiess Vartety of Beautiful Stytes, Rend six Ze, 
ttampetoraauplces Yale silk Works, New Haven, Ct 
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ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH 


Shouid wear the 


Reet P-O— 9 BAAA saad Es DO E-4% 


ek fepE LECTROPATHIC ASSN 
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"12 E1408 ST. NEW YORK. USA: 


Nitta ‘sie ww wt ot ee ove o I ie 
ELEcTRICITY, 
N ATURE’S OWN REMEDY, 
A*xPe $0 ‘STORER of 
pyr AIRL> VITAL ENERGY. 
HE FLECTROPATINC ASSOCTATION'S 
PROFESSOR BAKI K’S BELT OF LIFE, 


The on ly effectual, General Debflity and other 
Kat ual, @ad sunple Nervous, Muscular, a: 
Adaption « | paaotone Derangement 
Belf-Applic able | THE ELECTROPATHIO 
Medi at blectricity, ASSOC LATIONS 

For the treatment of * Belt of Life” 
Rheumatism, Gout, Con always be relied on 
Neuralvia, Deafness, To afford &) cedy Kelief 
Paralysia, Seiatica, And Ulimate Cure 

In any of the 

Above derangementa, 


Liumbago, Indigesiton, 
bpilepsy, 


' THE BELT OF LIFE, 
00. 


Nervous or 


Price, 





For eithcr a Lads or Gentleman, 


Professor Rake ‘ellow of the Society of Se itnees and 
Letiers of Art nidon. the Consultig Electrician of th 
Association, ¥ Le consalted daily fre m 9 to 6, free of 
charge, or by loder. bBeud for private advice, post free. 





t- “Ome ~e Money Order, Draft or Currency, 
for $6, with % cts added for packing and r patration, pay- 
ableto G.J. BAKER, Manaying Director, THE EL: CTROMATHIO 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 12 East Mth Street, New York. together 
with measure nent round waist under all clothing, we will 


On receipt of Po 


| forward, post free, to any part of the United States, the BrLt 
| oF LIFE as represented above, for either Lady or (entleman. 


References can be olitoin al of our bankers, Messrs. Brown 
Bros. & Co., Wall Street, N. Y., as to our financial position 
and respons ibility. 
A 43-parre Treatise, entitled “ T'YGIENF, OR THE ART OF 
rare ¢KVING HEALTH,” post-free on application. Note 
ddress : 


ELECTROPATHIC ASSOCIATION cieited, 
EUROPEAN ‘OFVICihs teas wy Bony Viaducts 
Paris, 32 bis Boulevard Haussmann. 


RUPTURE 


telieved and cured without the injury trusses judiet 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN‘S systein. 

Those who value Lomunity from ‘strangulated ru “ 
ture, and the comforts of physical soundness, shon 
lose no time in securing the benefits of his treatme ui 


and remedies. His book, containing likenesses 0! 
with evidence of his 


bad eases before and afler cure, 

suecess, and indorsements from distinguishes 1 physi- 
clans, clergymen, merchants, farmers, engineers, a 

others, is mailed te t jose who send ten cents. Prin! 


pal office, No. 251 Broadway, N. 
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ay h 1use the For cireal 


JAMES 1 BR ANSON, 35 Chestnut St. 


ars acide 
Phila., a. 
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Church music is not difficult to a choir. 

A garden ‘‘waul’’—A caton the back 
fence. ; 

The great secret of book-keeping—Don’t 
lend them. 

When does a clock conceal itself? When 
it gets vehind tle. 

Our babies—With all their faults we love 
them still; not nolsy. 

One never notices the warning, ‘‘Paint,’’ 
until about 2% seconds too late. 

Petitions are being numerously signed in 


Colorado, asking the State Assembly to make the | 


‘qude’* lawful game. 

The tramp is still scouring the country. 
It ie the only thing he does scour, sadly neglecting 
himself in this respect. 

Too much study is said to affect the mind; 
and we know a number of cases where it would af. 
felt it very favorably, too, 
that ‘‘on- 
you 


A boy says in his composition 
fons are a vegetable thac make 
dont eat them yourself,** 

Conductor of street car to pedestrian bal- 
himself with difficulty, ‘‘Are you gong 

Pedestrian—‘‘Not if I can help it.** 


you sick when 


ancing 
down?’ 

“A never-failing spring,’’ as the boy re 
marked when the schoolmaster Jumped fromm his seat, 
whieh had been previously inoculated with a bent 
} iu 

A Cincinnati man fractured his jaw by 
trving to bite a pretzel. Fool'sh man, why did he 
not begin on something softer—a steel rail, for in- 
stance, 

“Dar ismany a rule,”’ 
‘dat won't work bofe ways, 


says Uncle Phil, 
Whisky will produce a 
headache, but a headache won't produce whisky—no 


eah.’* 

A valuable exchange publishes an article 
“surprising a Minister.’* Some one, per- 
haps, dropped a whole quarter into a contribution 
basket. 


The ‘liver complaint’’ is most apt to 
break out in a cheap boarding-house, when there gets 
tu be a monotony of that article of food on the table 
weal after meal, 


‘Ouida’ once asked Mr. Charles Reade 
what would be a good name to give her new pet dog. 
The illustrious anthor atonce answered, ‘** ‘Tonic,’ 
toritissure tobe a mixture of bark, steal, and 


whine,*’ 


headed, 


(ne can’t be too careful with firearms. A 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A flections, Syphi- 
litic ¢ omplaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, D spepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling. Tumors, hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Disease’, Female ¢ omplaints, Gout 
Hropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT KIUEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway'’s Sarsapariliian Re- 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skin ane 
beautiful complexion secured to a!l, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinary aad Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropey. Stoppage of Water, Incontinenm e of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, Paeeupearnnes and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 

edicine than any other preparation, Taken in 

easpoontul loses, while others require five or six 
timesasmuch. One Dollar Per le. 


1% a 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THRD AY. DIF FI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 








oy carried a pistol in his coat-pocket, amd one day 
while he wasin swimming the pistol unexpectedly | 
He has no suspicions as to who took it. 

A magazine writer asks: ‘How shall we | 
utilize the Indians?’* Thisisa difficult question to 
answer, but perhaps the best plan would be to pet- 
rity them, ang! sell them for cigar store sigius, This 
idea is wo. thy of consideration, anyhow, 

Why still suffer? Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator cure Heart Discase. Price, $1.; 6or $5.,or 
& lo! $. 

A hen pecked husband read an account 
of aclergyman who dropped dead as he was about to 
unite acouple in marriage. ‘**Ah,** ne sighed heave 
liv, **the minister who married Sallie and me post- 
poned his death till after the ceremony.’ 

A New Jersey school-teacher has gone 
Itissupposed hewastrying to make the 
children understand that in traveling across the con- 
tnent the different States could not) be distinguished 

vy their colors, as they can on the maps. 


weut off. 


Insane, 


In Mr. Spurgeon’s fund of illustrated sto- 
riesisoue of aman whoused to eav toe his wife: 
‘Mary, go tochurch and pray forus both.*’’ tut the 
man dreamed one night that when he and his wife 
Kot to the gate of heaven, Peter said: ‘*Mary, go ia 
for both.’* He awoke aad madeup bis mind it was 
time fur him to bevome a Christian on his own ace 
count, 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


@ 
VitaleWeakness and Prostration, from overwork 
or inaiscretion, is radicaliy and promptly cured by 


EVUPEREYS’ BOMEQPATHIC SPECIFIC Ne, 26 


Deen in use 20 years, and is the most successful rem- 
edy known. Frice $1 per viai, or 5 vials and large vial 
of powder for $5, sent post free on receipt of price. | 
jumphreys” Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
120 Faltce Street, New Yow 


RY GOODS 


BY MAILI 


Over Toree-Quartere of @ Hillion in Steck. 
AD Cathe eat und sobd ealowentalty petans. 
Silke, Shawls, Tri ings, Mesiery, 
lob 


Geode, > D Ww . 
eee iiatas Pate Sorte Pree ate 
$ IDE” f » <P 








Guus 














0 A All Gold and 
’ Silver, Motto, 
erse, » Roses, Ete., 
name on, 10 cents., or with this 
A Elegant Rolled Gold Ring, two 
Seg heart orshield style, in Velvet Cas- 
a” ket, 25c. Six packs, 60 cents, 
and Ring Tree. Sample Bock, 
25 cts. Agents Wanted. Costly 
Premiums Free. CAPITO 
CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 






















Cireular of Female Beauties, Sample le. 

Free 3 for Be. 7 tor we. or 18 tor $l. secure ly 
sealed, WM. WEHMAN & ©)... 
37 First Avenue, N. Y. 


a new im- 


Given Away! “THE DUDE,” 


‘ “oa *ported setofea vids puge 
tno Book for three 2e.staimps. Presented to intro- 
— ber goods, Worih Bro 745 Sixth st N.Y 


, Ti 
Morphine Habit Cured in 16 
to 26 days. No pay till Cared., 

1 ry: oo a af 
Chromo »2 ame oT i3 pk. $1 
Sgiven. E.D.Uilbert, I’. M., Higganum Ct. 


ol Prize 





MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Pyphoid, Yellow and other tevers, (aided 
bv RADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quick as RABWAY'S READY 
RELIEF. ; 

Lovseness, Diarrhea, or painful discharged from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty ininutes 
bv taking Radway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, follow 
the use of the RK, R. Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheamas 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
pine, or kidneys: pains ar ound = peer gor! 
swelll of the foints, pains tn the bowels, he - 
stetangee) yains Of all kinds Radway'’s Ready Reltef 
will efford jnap pane and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure.. Price, cents, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE POR CALOMEL. 


with sweet 
trengthen, 
livorders of 


will 


diate case, 


Pertectly Tasteless, ¢iegantiy coated 
rum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and 


EN WAY'S PILLS for the eure of all 


the Stomach, Liver Bowels, KRidnev- iad i. Ne r- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation sstivenem, 
Indigestion, Dyspep ia, Hiltousness, ever, infame 
mation of wie Bowel s and all derangements o 
the Internal Viscers Pi veye ; i utalning 
MeO eels the ¢ ‘ , »pton resulting from 
- } > ) P y =TT } 
pinncess of the D we w 3 - Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulne thl Y wiin the He al, Acid 
ity of the Steniv ‘ bheartls Hi pnseuse 3 
‘ood, Fulnes or 3s hheoste ack, | 7) ‘ruc 
oe Sinking ori t itea t, ( ae 
suffocating cscnegt “no io” lying peo by 
ne 7 sderd Lebs before the Sight 
eae 4 Dr tle Hf . Ih fictency of Pers- 
Fever and! ad Hed, Redes? Sa 
yo Chest, Linhs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
: > : 


in the Fle-it. F . , aie 
Daren doses of RADWAY?’S PILLS wall tree the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRI gE.” 
Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 31 


Warren Street, New York. 
#@a@7 information worth thousan: 


' TO THE PUBLIC. 


Cc nd ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
nce Radway”’ is on what you buy. 


P. POW \ 


is will be sent toyou,. 


Lowest prices ever Known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Biffes, 4 Revolvers. 


OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 


at greatiy reduced price 
Bend stamp for gc 2 










. ~ ° ‘ 


ON , 990 Main Ptre< A 


. : & Return to us with TER 
ut This Outs: BOI OF GOODS 
“WBat MOWEY, 1p One Nonth 


ertainty 
St.N. York. 





that Will Oring 7 wang? + he 
than anything else f ° 


aa) 
’ us i weeds We od 
Need no capital M. Young. gGr 








CO. 


y-f years’ Successful Basiness. 
All approved forms of Life and Endowment Policiesissued, Policies absolutely non-forfeltable for reserve” 
value, and incontestable after three years, except for traud. 


'THE LOVERS OF BEAUTY & ART. 


At very considerable expense we have re engraved our great picture of 


enclosed in thick pasteboard cover, for the unprecedented low price of 


FIFTEEN CERTS, Postpaid. 


The picture is so put up and protected that if you wish to frame it, you can readil 


ing. Printed on fine map paper, and is really 1GEM OF ART. 


any other age. 


BEAUTIFUL CARDS. 


Every genuine lover of Art appreciates a fine Card. 


finest Chromos and Cards are now unsurpassed in America. We offer 


postpaid; or, the Splendid New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge Picture and 20 Fine Chromo Cards, 
for 25 Cents, postage-stamps. 
A discount of 20 per cent allowed to purchasers of TEN lots or over, to sell again 
in canvassing for these WORKS OF ART? 


Address JNO. A. HADDOCK, 


Care of ‘Franklin Square Lithographic Co.,'" 326 Pearl St., 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


that will play any tune, and that 


New York 








any one, even a child, can operate. 


The O-ganette has gained ench a world-wide reputation, that 
@lengthy description of it is not necessar It wili be eutli- 
Cient to say Chat it ie @ PERF ROT ORGAN that plays mechant- 
cally ail the sacred airs, popular tiusic, songs, dances, ete. 
et It consists of threestrong bellows and ect «f reeds wih 
EAPREVAION bos and WELL. A strip of pertorated paper 
represesite the tune, and tis only necessary to pace the paper 
tune in the instrument, as shown in the picture, and turn 
the handle, which both operaics the bellows aud propels the 
paper tune. The perforations in the paper alow the rig 
Tec ds ty sound aud @ pertect tune is the result, perfect in time, 
execution, and effect, without the least Rnowiledge ul niusic being 
oa required of phe performer: even a little child can operate 
it; as ischown the picture, @ litte gori is play og & song ad 
her playmateagare singing the words It is tuned in the hey 
best suited for Cie human voice to ging by. It interests and enter= 
tains both old and young, assiete in traini the vouwe and ar- 
FORDG HOURS OF BTAL AMUSFMENT. Lhe Organetta is perfectly 
represented by the picture it be of solid Mach walnut, deco— 
rated in gilt, and is both handsome and ornamental. Lhe price of 
sim.iar jostruments has hitherty been 8, aud the demand has constantly 
eed until now there ere over 75/00 in use. We are encouraged to place 
the Organectta on the market at thie ry reduced price, be veving that the sale 
- will warrant the reduction Ihe Organetta, though 
similar in coustruction ‘« an (mprowement upon our 
wel-krown Organctle, which sele fur 68 
aud 610. It contains the same number of 
reeds and piays the same 
tunes. Ourotleristhis, Of 
ecept of BT we will ond 
« Organetta by express 
oty address sud inciude 
rere 3.4.50 worth of mune, or 
omer ot ( OH we will eend twuh 
uve ‘.40 worth of music FREB, ve 
for (23.50 we will end at with ema 
selection of music, FREE. The price 
. ; includes boaing aod pa —_ 
7, are agent's privea and we wi. eppud 
. ; g Laiti fet p vawtirowa acy town ou 
»desres. Address, T 
huset's Organ Co., 
Nagton &t., Loston, Mase. 




























( 
Everybody hae probe's heard of the moet ponular pen ever invented. The Styl hie, an4 are aware of ite great en fortty 

y p ylograpnhic, 
erera l others it has fot been adopted fer mrmon use outelle of large cities. owing w ite hitherw high price, never baving been 
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But this knowledge did not discourage 
hin, for he was by nature an enthusiast. 
He | ved art ashe loved nothing else on 
earth, except perhaps Cynthia Gray. 

When his Rosalind came to the studio 
rie was «lways accoinpanied by Mra, Vane, 
Tis conoyed the artist immensely, though 
be svtiitted with as good a grace as ponsi- 
ble. 

Mre. Vane's carefully crimped yellow 
har, Mra. Vane's Louis Qninze boots, and 
her under-skirts lavishly trimmed with 
white lace, and extensively displayed 
whenever she sat down, Mra. Vane’s ex- 
ceedingly tight dresses and aggressively 
handsome parasols—these things, well 
enough in their way,seemed out of place in 
a@ &todio. 

Cynthia was anquestionably dressed ‘‘in 
the fashion,’ as inilliners say, yet that 
ephemeral charm appeared to vanish away 
when she came within the studio-door and 
to give place to her living artistic color, 

The contrast nade Mra. Vane's presence 
the mmore painful; yet nothing that Mrs. 
Vane wore or did irritated Lord Ayrtoun so 
much as the streain of sinall talk which she 
poured upon him while be worked. She 
pried about the studio, rummaging in the 
corners with her parasol, and offering tn- 
pertinently trivial criticisins on everything 
she found. 

She made Innumerable suggestions about 
the work in band. 

Lord Ayrtoun bore itall very well; but 
he was intensely grateful wien 
caine at the same time as the ladies and 
distracted Mra. Vane's attention. 

This he did effectually, for he made it his 
business to follow her whims, agree with 
her opinions, laugh at ber tancied wit, and, 
in tact, make hitmsell her chosen slave. 


Ky degrees, in Hpile of his) artistic pro- 





Vavasour | 


occupation, this fact penetrated into Lord | 


Avrioun'’s tuind. 
Hie had never seen them together so inuch 


beltore. 


| petting up and beyinning to walk about the | 


It was impossible to be blind to the part | 


that Vavasour was plaving. 

Even Cynthia, innocent of the world’s 
Waye as she was, must have understood 
what was going on, but for the absorbing 
power of ber own dreauis, 

By merely coming to this studio, and 
sitting silently under the strong light froi 
the high window, she entered a magic land 
of strange and beautiful fancies, 
time she had read Shakespeare with some 
thoroughness ; her imind, coming fresh to 
the study, bad forined a very vivid picture 
of Rosalind. 

She held it her part of the task in band to 
live in this idea, to believe herself the 
bercine of the forest, while Lord Ayrtoun 
worked upon his sketches of her face, 

And she held ita bigh privilege to have 
this task. 


By this | 


“Think what a poor rlam; and 
then consider the subject of ten thousand 
ayear, with vo encumbrance but a quite 
endurable widow. I'd do worse than that 
For Money's Sake!" 

He leaned back in his chair in a luxurious 
attitude and with a smile upon his face 
which seeined to express a keen anticipatory 
enjoyment of a good settled Income. 

“Quite endurable!" echoed Lord Ayr- 
toun ; then, with sudden empbasis—* You 
will be the most miserable dug alive.” 

**Not at all. 

“Why should 1?” 

“She won't let you leave the stage," said 
Lord Ayrtoun. 

“She will want all the world to see what 
a handsome yvoung busband she bas. Be- 
sides, notwithstanding her riches, lam cer- 
tain she # stingy Where olber people are con- 
cerned. 

“She won't like keeping you.” 

“Well,” said Vavasour uneasily, “I don't 
want to leave the stage. But, at all events, 
Ishould beable to make a stand at good 
parts and good pay. 

“DT sooulidu'’t have to be thankful for every 
crumb ean yet, as 1 am now. I could 


work jike a yepticman, not like a galley | 


Slave. 

“Wonder how you'd like it, if, instead of 
painting when you felt inclined,vou had to 
put your shoulder to the wheel ail day for 
the sake of bread and cheese?” 


“Tf you were unable to secure an engaye- | 


ment, she'd make your lile a 
you,” observed Lord Ayrtoun. 

“Oh, come,” said Vavasour, ‘she's not as 
bad as that!’ 

“She is,"’ declared his friend, “and you 
know it. 

‘It's of no good pretending you're blind. 
She's got the most horrible temuper.’’ 

“For that matter,’ observed Vavasour, 


inigery to 


rooiun, ‘so have I.’’ 
Lord Ayrtoun burst out laughing. 
“Good Heavens!" he exclaimed. 

a picture of married biisa!” 

“Well said Vavasour seriously, “it will 
be perfectly fair. 
“Anybody can see that 


“W lat 


she wants to 


marry, and that she means Wo have a young | 


husband, 
“T suit ber perfectly. 
“TI! Tam prepared to fulfil my part of the 


bargain, that won't include being her slave | 


I can tell you. 

“li Tyo about town with her,show every- 
where in society, and do the right thing in 
fact, Suv'il bave to make iny lile easy for 
me. 

“And what's more she shall.” 

‘Indeed I’ was Lord Ayrtoun’s brief re- 
ply. 

Hie had taken up his palette again, and 


| was busy mixing some colors to the shade 


Hlow was that privilege heightened, made 


glorious, converted into living poetry, by 
her Orlando! 


fo be thus chosen as the Rosalind for the 


Orlando, who had come to her as areal per- | 


konoin the woods of Porlock Weir—the Or- 
lando, whoabsotutely embodied the char- 
acter to ber mind ! 

Cynthia was very happy in these davs 
-tho mornings spent in the studio were 
full of vivid romance, Which made all the 
afternoon and evening bright with the glow 
left behind. 

No wonder that, wrapped in ber fair 
dream, in her cloud-happiness, she failed to 
understand what was happening before her 
very eves, 

Although she had heard of avery differ- 
ent state of things.she had never seen Vava- 
souranything but devoted to her cousin 


| when you're 


he wanted. 
“Don't you think T will get the 


front of his friend and absentiy eyeing the 
DIX Process, 

“T don't Know," replied the other; “but 
J do know that I wouldn't be in your shoes 
inarried for ten times ten 
thousand a year.” 

“It will take a good 
adimitted Vavasour; ‘but then you Know 
Tin as bard as nails; and [in as poor as a 
rat. 

“You 
things. 

You don’t know what ten 


can't imagine that state of 


thousand a 


| year looks like to ine. 


Kate; so that bis ardor failed to impress | 


her very tuch. 

And she had acquired a habit of not list- 
ening when Mra, Vane 
levwhing, even with her hero 
Experience had taught ber that nothing 
ot any interest or iioportance was said. 

She preferred to let her mind tind food in 
its vision#, While her eyes rested 
Vavasour's clear-cut handsome face. 
Lord Ayrtoun 
well; 


But 


was talking and | 
Vavasour, | 


upon | 


knew Vavasour toleratly | 
aud it dawned upon bim before long | 


that the change in his attitude towards Mra | 


Vane was 80 coiplete it must bave some 
neaning. 

Oue day Vavasour remained after the 
ladies bad gone. 

Hie seeined intensely 
departure, and 
chair, with a sort of groan. 

Then be relapsed into silence. Lord Avyr- 
toun, Who was re-setting his palette, looked 
up and paused in bis work, 

“Glad they're goune—eh ?"’ he gaid. 

“Glad ? 

“T should think so! 

“Not that she's a bad sort—she's a very 
good-hearted woman. 

“You know a fJellow gets worn out soime- 
times.’ 

“You don’t show any sign of it in her 
presence,’’ 

“Ah! 

“Well, you see, that wouldn't do.” 

“Then you are playing this part with a 
detinite purpose ?"’ 

Vavasour turned his bead, and looked at 
Lord Ayrtoun, without replying. 

*You mean to marry the widow then?” 

“Do you believe she'll have ine?” asked 
Vavasour, in a tone of some excitement. 

“Of course she will.’’ 

‘Tuen I'll gofu and win!” 


relieved by their 


For afew minutes Lord Ayrtoun quietly 
ag ucex j ttle wet biloba of « rr out of tht 
t esx on tobis sielle with the greatest ire 

‘. at ~ 
bands ‘ His Ss 
pa! a 1 Sta at Vavas 

“Well, it passes Ly coinprebension ! he 
Said Solemolv. 


“Nonsense,"’ returned Vavapsour, with an 
air of cheeriulness, 


flung himself down into a | 


“And, after all, no life that ILeould lead 
with ber would be worse than 
those hateful boards !"’ 

“And in his profession,’ thought Lord 
Ayrtoun, “this > tnan is) regarded as an 
artist !" 

Then he said, aloud, ‘All I ean do is to 
Wish you luck.” 

Ove day, when Lord Ayrtoun entered 
his studio alone,the sight of his own picture 
startled bins. 

It was advancing 
rapidity. 

tor sone tine he had been working with 
feverish excitement upon the figures which 
formed its centre, 

To-day, a8 be caine before his easel sorne- 
thing inthe face of his Rosalind arrested tus 
attention. 

“Tt must have been there,’ he said aloud, 
“or Toould not have painted it. And how 
is it that 1 have never understood that look 
uuotil this moment?” 

Iie sat down in a chair whieh stood before 
his easel, and fell into atmood of thought- 
fulness #0 deep that it seemed as if he 
would never ar iuse from it. 

His eyes remained fixed upon the face of 
his Rosalind. 

It appeared to have in it some revelation 
to tell him something be bad not known 
before. 

“Was it yesterday I put it there?” he 
murmured presently, in a half-confused 
way. 

The artist had put within those deep eves 
upon that delicate inouth, that which the 
man had failed to see; or having seen, had 
failed to understand. 

By the stranye gilt of his skill, it seemed 
to Lord Ayrtoun tiat he bad Burpussed 
himeelf. 

It was just as though he had written what 
he had fancied to be ordinary verse, and 
bad afterwards discovered it to be absolute 
poein, or as though be had scribbled some 


’ 


with considerable 


jargon, and afterwards found in it a truth 
1 tLiert unknown Ww itsme 
For this Rosalind of his bDrus had a 
@eaulyv [ @X press n whoichb © reuiize 
first t @ al arvelled at ‘ 


id bith soinelbing. 
Beneath the sinile, the glance of wit 
gentle wickedness, a roul looked out 


€x press) 
Al i 


from 


| this woman’s face alight and aglow witb 
t love, 


best of | 
it?’ asked Vavasour presentiv, pausing in | 


deal of pluck,” | 


being on | 


| Looking at bis work the artist knew he 
had done well. 

But this feeling was drowned by an- 
other. 

He repeated his first exclamation, after a 
long look at the picture— 

“Tt must have been th re, or I could not 
have painted it.’’ 

While he sat thus, absorbed in the idea 
which had been suddenly presented to him 
there came a knock at his studio door, It 
was Cynthiaand Mrs. Vane. 

The hour for Cynthia's sitting had 
come, and Lord Ayrtoun had absolutely 
forgotten it. 

He hastily began to set his palette, while 
the two ladies entered and made theom- 
Kelves at home according to their different 
tashions. 

Cynthia, after along quiet look at the 
picture, went to her place and made her 
preparations, whieh consisted in throwing 
aside her bounet and cloak and putting on 
some of the attire which belouged to Rosa- 
lind. 

W ith the velvet hat and mantle,it seemed 
always to Cvauthia that she puton some- 
ning of the character of Rosalind, ; 

Ik was enough Jor ver vivid lmaginaiton 
to cling to, 
| Lord Ayrtoun, who was watching her 
keenly and with anew attention, saw the 
change tn ber face as she put on Rosalind’s 
wide woodland bat, with ite long feather. 

Cynthia's was an artistic teusperament ; a 
very litthe gave her an excuse to forget her- 
selfand enter ints another character. But 
still, though her face had altered, and Cyn- 
i tuia Gray—the grave, demure Cynthia—ap- 

peared lo have pot aside her graveness with 

her bonnet, yet there was not that look of a 
| kindled soul upon it which made the can- 
| vas Rosalind so far. 

Mrs. Vane went up to the picture, 
proceeded to examin ne it closely. 

“Upon my word! 
| *"Lbis is petting on very well,’’ she said 
approvingly. 

“Tin glad to see you adopted tiny sugges- 
tion about the mouth—in the Rosalind, I 
jie an. 

“Tt's nade all the difference, 

‘Rosalind wasn't a yrave, sober soul like 
Cynthia. 

“eP should say she was 
humble servant, always laughing. 
alteration of the mouth is an iminense 
provement, though.” 

*What alteration?” asked Lord Ayrtoun 
looking over her shoulder at his work. He 
was a little puzzled about it biuwself; per. 
haps Mra, Vane could shed sone light on 
his perplexity. 

“Why, you'veturned up the corners,as I 
told you to do yesterday tinorning. It looks 
now just as if she were dying to burst out 
hiatapehiing. 
| Lord Ayrtoun 
colors 

He could trust his memory so far that he 
knew perfectly well he had not touched the 
mouth lor some days, 

“Don't forget that was my idea,’ Mrs, 
Vane went on; “in fact, this picture's ‘cram 
full’ of inv ideas. 

“But that’s the way with ine—I'mn always 
| Bugvesting things to people, and pet no 





and 


ad . 
more like your 
That 
im- 





went on mixing his 


| credit for it. 

“Hlalf the battle’sover, you know, when 
you've got the idea, 

“Tsn't it now?” 

Cynthia laughed, 

She had learned to be amused with her 
cousin's little foibles and not to take them 
seriously. 

She was in an easy, happy 
| mnorning, very ready to stile, 

Lord Ayrtoun, with the excess of brush 
and canvas, studied her face very earnest- 
ly. He fatled to find the deeper color, the 
charm of uncontessed passion, which he 
saw upon the face of that Rosalind whom he 
had himself created, 

He telt afraid to touch the face upen 
whieh he had been working, while be se ill 
understood the model whieh he imagined 
Le bad so thoroughly studied. 

He did littl actual work that morning, 
though the time passed on, and he stood 
before bis canvas, brush in hand, while 
Cynthia kept ber place with as complete a 
quict as though slie were a professional 
model, 

Mrs. Vane was quiet too; she had picked 


mood this 


upaFrench novel, and was Jost in its 
pares. 
While the studio was in this stillness, 


there came another knock at the door; and 
Vavasour entered. 

“Hard at work,I can see,"’he said; ‘don't 
hotice me. 

“T know ['in before my time.” 

He made his way round the room, out of 
the way of artist and model, to where Mrs, 
Vane sat. 

She looked up witha smile which showed 
all her white teetb, and gave him her 
plump tightiy-gloved hand. 

He drew alow chair very close to hers, 
and began to talk in an undertone, 

He seemed to bave a great deal to say; 
but he spoke too low for the others to hear 
what was the subject of their conversation. 

Cyntina did not alter ber position, or take 
anv notice of his arrival; and vet, when 
Lord Avyrtoun looked back to her 
tuce, after a glance at Vavasour, and then a 
inecoanical glance at his palette to see what 
color he was taking into his brush, he re- 
inained quite as still as his with his 
ready tor use,but not used. For 


niundel, 
brush held 


face he was studving had changed— 

~ us t ~ 1 s 4a i ’ | ce } 7 
brea i to the ’ iy There was 

st the s g eves and err + 
mniind il, Desldes, Luereé was a Vivid 


light, a passion, and a fire. 
No longer was this merely a pretty girl 
| who might mock her lover, it was a woman 
| With a strong love in her heart. 





Was it for Vavasour then ? 

That waa the thought that immediately 
carne into Lord Ayrtoun’s mind and crowd. 
ed out every otber. 

For Vavasour ! 

Evidently it was so. 

“I have been blind—blind!” he said to 
hiinself. 

And, with a sudden sharpness, be realized 
how entirely he had let bimseif live in 
the thought of Cyuthia. 

She filled his world; she was everything 
to hiin. 

“And that look on her face is for Vava- 
sour!’ he thought, with increasing bitter. 
ness, as hiseyes turned from her to the 
young actor who was her hero. 

“What a mockery ! 

*Vavasour is blind and deaf to any wo- 
man without money. He will marry for 
nothing else. 

“And this girl, who is pertect, isto wor. 
ship bim, while he nakes diligent love to 
tne possessor of ten thousand a year. 

‘There is something rotten in the state 
-of ames when such things as this can 
be ” 

Presently he threw down his brushes and 
put his palette aside. 

“TI can’t work to-day,” he said. 
sour, I won’t ask you to sit for ine.”’ 

“You've been working too hard lately,” 
observed Vavasour. 

‘*What on earth a man in your position, 
with as much money as you can want, 
working away like a mill-borse for I can’t 
understand. 

“I never work unless I’m obliged.” 

“Do you mean that?”’asked Cynthia, with 
an air of seriousness, 

‘Indeed I do, Miss Gray,’’ replied Vava- 
sour, 

‘Nonsense! He is joking,” interposed 
Mrs. Vane. 

“He glories in displaying himself to an 
adiniring public, 

‘‘He's as vain as you or I, Cynthia. Don’t 
yon believe him, when be abuses his pro- 
fession. 

“Send me some more German books; 
will you Lord Ayrtoun ?”’ 

‘Not if you return them as you did the 
others,”’ replied the young tnan, who was 
full of a sense of irritation which made him 
fee! 11}-hurmored. 

“Tlow?” asked Mra. Vane. 

“What do you mean? Whatdid I doto 
thein ?”’ 

“Nothing—only you didn’t cut the 
leaves,”’ 

Cyuthia turned, pausing in the act of put- 
ting on her bonnet, to look at ber cousin. 

MrsVane talked a good deal about readin 
German, and professed an ainount of varied 
learning, which had, at different times, 
filled Cynthia with a certain sense of awe. 
She knew that Mrs, Vane had professed to 
study various heavy volumes of German 
philosophy, which she bad borrowed trom 
Lord Ayrtoun. 

Mra. Vane’s flippant speech and ill-used 
English, combined with her professed 
capacity for reading solid authors and 
divers languages, had of late filled Cyathbia 
with some wonder, 

But Lord Ayrtoun’s speech shed a new 
light on the subject. 

Cynthia saw that her cousin changed 
color as he spoke, and a look came into her 
face that was not pleasant to see, 

Vavasour, with great gravity, came to the 
reseue, 

‘“‘My dear fellow,” he said, “if you were 
unvallant enough to send Mrs. Vane the 
books uncut, you must expect thein to be 
unread. 

‘“‘A lady of fashion has no time to attend 
to such things. 

“You might expect her to make her own 
dresses. 

“She has time to wear thein, and that is 
all. 
“There ought to be people whose busi- 
ness it is to condense the learning of the 
past and the news of the present into a pill- 
like form, to be swallowed during spare 
moments by leaders of society who have no 
time to read for themselves, 

“What do you think of the idea, 
Vane?" 

*Adtirable!’she exclaimed, with a look 
of inore openly tender regard than sbe had 
ever given him, 

“My dear 
genius.” 

Lord Ayrtoun, who was out of humor 
with the world at large, looked at her with 
a dreadful gravity in bis face. 

Bot Mrs. Vane was {ndifferent to his 
stolid regard while she had Vavasour to 
stile when she siniled, to laugh when she 
langhed, to echo her moods and fancies. 

She had never seriously entertained the 
idea that Lord Ayrtwwun would ever want to 
inarry her. 

Her woman’s wit told her that Vavasour 
was set on it. 

And the match, penniless though he was, 
was a Vast deal better than she had hoped 
for for a long tine past. For he was hand- 
some, popular, adifiired, successful, and, 
anove all, young! 

That day was not ahappy one for Lord 
Ayrtoun, 

He let Vavasour escort the ladies home, 
and lunch with thei. 

He would not go himself. He wanted to 
be alone in his studio, that be might freely 
rail at fortune. 

He looked at his picturo by the hour; but 
he did not touch it with his brush. His 

ve for his art was drowned by his love for 


‘“Vava- 


Mrs. 


fellow, you're a perfect 


a nan. 
If Cynthia Gray was to waste be heart 
on an ingrate like Vavasour, what was the 
use of puinting a good picture or indeed of 
doing anything at all ? 


[TO BE CONTIYUBD. | 
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BY JULIUS THATCHER. 








R. JEREMIA H SCUTTLE wasan eld- 
erly bacnelor of independent means, 
gifted with a nature that was sensitive 

+ “4 delicate to the highest degree. , 

w Naturally susceptible and romantic, he 

was continually falling in love, the celerity 
th which he fell a victiin to the tender 

ie ion being only equalled by that with 


which he extricated himself frou the 


ils. : P 
ven this latter fact may be attributed his 


being still a bacuelor at the discreet age of 


twe. ; 
a dl person he was short and stout, his 


chief marks of distinction being a very 
bal i head, and an exceedingly red face. 

Nopwithstanding these disac vantages, Mr. 
gouttie still retained all bis old youthful 
fire and romance, aad was chivalrous and 
sentimental in the extreine, 

But the time caine at last when Mr. Scut- 
tle was inextricably caught in the toils of 
vas lived and breathed for one being only | 
and for him the world contained but one | 
yerson, that person being the adorable 
Angelina Tomkins. . 


possible, and breathed a prayer of thanks- 
giving when he entered it, bis movements 

aving been entirely unobserved by the 
ladies, 

“Ah, my Angelina,” murmured Mr. 
Scuttle as he vigorously applied the towel, 
pad faithful Jermiah will soon be with 
| you. 

“I, oh, joy! shall soon be yazi 
those beautiful curls.” bth ebick i 

At that noment Mr. Scuttle raised bis 
6yes,and, the arin which has raised to flour- 
ish) the towel in exuberance of Spirits fell 
to his side as though paralyzed. 

His jaw fell, and his” eyes btarted as 
| though they would have boited from their 
80 tkeis, 

“Gracious Heaven !" came at last from his 
stiffened lips; “am I in ny Senses, Or atin | 
haunted by that which is always in my 
thoughts?” : 

Mr. Scuttle rubbed his eyes with his 
trembling hand, and tottered nearer to the 
object which so fascinated bim. 

“Gracious Heaven !"' again said Mr. Scut- 
tle, while great beads of perspiration stood 
upon his brow. What can it mean ? 

“Surely this is no hallucination ; and yet 
—and yet it cannot be that in very truth J 
behold ny Angelina's curls?” ~ 

But it looked very like it. 

There, hanging up daintily upon a nail 








Miss Tonkins wasa fair young thing 
about seven-and-forty, Who Was about two 
ethereal for tuis world. 

She was the fortunate possessor of the 

inost beautiful nut-brown ringleta that it 
hal ever been Mr. Scuttie’s lout to feast his 
eves Upon. 
“Tn was those curlsthat had done the whole 
business, tor Mr. Seuttle had followed Miss 
Tomkins about like a Shadow, betore he bad 
found couraze to speak to her, for the 
sole purp so of admiring those beautiful 
curis. 

Followed her until in less thana week he 
lost seven pounds in weight, for the fair 
Angelina was a Vigorous walker and de- 
lighted in long constitutionals—eonstition- 
als whichh were not adapted to the size and 
weight of Jeremiah Scuttle. 

However, he stood it nantally, atthough 
upon several occasions he had been obliged 
wdivest himself of coat and hat, and earry 
theimon bis arm. 

But the ice was broken at last. 

They were introduced by avery comimon 
friend. 

Tuey conversed, they loved. 

And Mr. Scuttle only waited a fitting op- 
portunity for laving his hand and heart at 
the feet of the fair Anyelina. 

Such was the state of affuirs when Miss 
Tomkins sought chanze of air and scene at 
asnall but well-known watering | place 
upon the shores of Kent. ‘ 

It is Unnecessary to say that she wassoon 
followed there by her ardent admirer, who 
arrived one evening about a week altera 
Miss Tomkins’ advent, and determined to | 
surprise his fiir one upon the torrow, 

Tae thought of being again in the same 
Neighborhood with Miss ‘Toinkins pre- 
Vented Lis obtaining much sleep that night 
and the next morning he was to-be seen on 
the beach alinust before anyone else was 
Mirriny. 

Tue bathing machines were all drawn 
Upin a row apon the beach, and as his eye | 
fil upon thom, a bright idea rushed | 
through his mind. 

He would have a bath. 

Mr. Scuttle was an exoellent swimmer 
despite his obesity, and thie thought having 
ONC6 LAKON possession of tis mind he pro- 
ceeded to put it into execution. 

But the only person to be interrogated 
pe the Subject was a stupid-looking boy 

4bout Ciirteen, Wao only shook his head 
aad Said bis nother would be back in half 
&0 hour, 
ae he was only there to mind the ma. 
rey and didn’t Know anything about 

“he @in oul. 
one tle was not made of the stuff 
ones ering daunted, and producing a six- 
oom tu HIS pocket, he held it up tempt- 

aN eee the boy's astonished eves. 
yourself rgd boy, Ill give you this all to 
teone " you will take ine out in one of 

- achines, 

The boy rose with alacrity. 

“Ges ut, governor,” he said. 
ad Pil and take them towels witheyou, | 

fed el a Lhe horse, 

Sooner suid than done, and tivo min- | 


btés later Mr. Se ; oe eee 
the wea. Cuttle was enjoying himself 


aa Me 4 lovely balmy morning in August 


een Cuttle struck out with a will, aud 
ou Out Of sight of tue machine, which 











8 has 

ma bad dragged sume distance from the 
G 3 
nies b Was the horror and consternation 
Chines ove back to find several tna- | 
bur or —s up alongside his, and to see | 
utin,; rae ineinbers of the fair sex dis- 
Water” ‘einselves very gracefully in the | 
The jadi 

40dieg : i 

tion bob ui nn? Ot performing the regu- | 


ving up and down with the rope, | 

TON the 11) heer pap at some little distance 

YY gracer,, uines, were perforining sun- 

M “4! 6volutions in a circle. 

Sterritic .:' thought Mr. Scuttle, ‘this is 
° Stale of things! 


‘I ius 
ee, bet back to the sunshine at 
By bat iderful foresiyht upon y 
It x 6 Hn piber 
fect | 81x l reme 
To bis ina 
Presctied . lesser ale aei ght HS be ap- 
r @ix ; ‘Sarer, hediscovered that num- 
lion, “ii rather an isolated posi- , 
“Tt 
Mus 
Mr, §0., t have been moved,” thought 


And witho 
ut bestowing another thought 
pomee that matter, he swan to it as fast as i 





| yer?” 


| frenzy. 


directly before his eyes, werethe beautiful 
nut-brown ringlets which bad subj ugated 
him two months ago, 

He had gazed upon them too often and too 
long to be mistaken. 

They were Angelina's curls, and—and 

Before he could proceed further with bis 
cogitations, there smote upon his ear such 
an appalling shriek that it nearly froze the 
blood in his veins, ’ 

“Merciful powers!" gasped the unhappy 
Scuttle; “that was Angelina. : 

“W hat can have happened ?"'—easting his 
eyes wildly round the machine for his gar- 
ments, in which to quickly clothe him- 
self, 

Mr. Scuttle was almost paralyzed with 
horror to discover that the only garments 
the machine contained were decidedly of 
the fernalo persuasion. 

This fact, taken in conjunction with the 
curls, proclaimed the awtul truth at once, 
and Mr. Scuttle fell backwards, limp with 
horror, a8 it rusied across his agonized 
brain. 

Again the fearful shrieks of Angelina 
struck upon his ear, and iningling with tue 
shrieks were the sounds of excited femule 
voices, and the splashing of horses’ feet. in 
the water. 

“Whatan appalling situation!’ panted 
the horror-stricken Seuttle. 

“T must have gotinto the wrong 
chine. ‘ 

“And yet—and yet I'm sure six was the 
nutber, 

“What is to be done?” 

Suddeniy he espied a bottle containing a 
dark liquid standing upon a sinali shelf. 
“Brandy, perhaps,” thought the unhappy 
nan; “what a providence !''—and seizing it 
with the avidity of despair, without further 
investigation he swallowed a portion of its 
contents. 

“What have I done?” he shrieked, as he 
heaved with unspeakable nauses. 

“T must be poisoned!’ 

With feverish anguish he gazed upon the 
label of the bottle. 

It was hair-dye! 

“Oh, Anyelina, Angelina!’’ moaned the 
missrable man; “to think that you should 
be so utterly false—curis, aud even tne col- 
or of the hair, all false—all false!” 

At this moment there was a loud knock 
atthe door of the imachine that almost 
galvanized hii. 

“Tsay,” said a rongh, course voice, 
“you'd better jest Come out 0’ this ‘ere ma- 
chine; you've made a slight mistake, ain't 


la- 


’ 


“Din afraid’ I have,’ groaned poor Scuttle 
in great anguish of inindg—' a most unbappy 
tnost lamentable mistake,ana yet I'in quite 
positive that the number of my inachine 
Was SIX.’ 

“And this ere’s sixteen, only the one’s 
rubbed out,” answered the boy. “But I 
say, governor, you aint got no business 
here ataill. 

“Gents bathe the other side of the pier,and 
this ‘ere part is for ladies only.” . ; 

“On! groaned Mr. Scuttle, ‘What is to 
be done?” he questioned in an agitated 


manner, forthe machine was now being 
moved vigorously towards the shore. 
“What is to be done?” echoed the boy, 


with a boisterous laugh that made Mr. 
Seuttle’s blood boil. 

“Waiy, you've got to clear out, governor, 
as sharp as you cau, for the lady's a bustin 
herself with the highstrikes over there «in 
the other machine, so the sooner yer swaps 
the better.” 

“Clear out?” 


roared Scuttle, roused to 


“Oh, lor’ !—oh, Jemima," shrieked the 
boy, relapsing into another convuision of 
erriment, 

“You must bea very unteeling—I ma 
say, brutal young man," wailed Mtr. Scu 
tle, “to act in that rude and cruel manner!’ 

At this inmoment the machine was pulled 
up upon the beach. 

“Now, then,” said the boy, “I'll just 
bring you a few togs, and then you'll bave 
to clear out shar 

“TF can't think how yer came to be bath- 
ing there at all.” ; 

“A little boy took mo oat,” faintly an- 
swered Mr, Scuttle. 

“Oh,tbat must bave been Billy,’ said the 
me A ‘he'll geta walloping if he doesn't 
mind,’ 

“And I gave him sixpence,"’ wailed Mr, 
Scuttle. 

Another minute or two passed away in 
shivering anguish; and then there was a 
knock at the door, which Mr. Seuttle cau- 
tiously opened a little way, and put out his 
hand to receive « bundle which was banded 
in to bim, 

The bundle contained articles of clothing, 
evidently belonging to a ver§ tall, thin 
man. 

“Fate must be against me!’ murmured 
Mr. Scuttle, as he survyed the garments, 
and then glanced at his own proportioris, 

But there was no help for it; and as 
quickly as his trembling hands would al- 
low him, he donned the clothes provided 
for him, sulfering, however, additional an- 
guish of mind from the fact that the inex- 
pressibies were about three quarters of a 
yard too long for him, and that both coat 
and waistcoat positively refused to come 
very much more than halfway round his 
body.” 

“What must I do?” alimostshrieked the 
unhappy man. “IT cannot face the world 
like this i 

Suddenly he caught sight of a voluimin- 
ous black silk cloak which he had frequent- 
ly seen draping the shoulders of the fair 
Angelina, 

Mr, Scuttle turned up his eyes in speech- 
less pratitude, and, seizing it eagerly, was 
soon encompassed in its folds, 

The next inoment ho opened the door,and 
with beating beart, tottered forth into the 
garish light of dav. 

A more forlorn or ludicrous figure than 
he cut it would be impossible for the most 
Vivid imagivation to conjure up, and bis 
ears were instantly assailed by peal upon 
peal of laughter proceeding from the by- 
standers who had been attracted to the spot 
by Angelina’s shricks, 

Mr. Seuttie darted a look of terrible re- 
proach at them, and with unutterable dig- 
nity followed his friend, the boy, to a small 
tent that stood ata little distance. 

“Now, then, governor,cheer up,’’ said the 
boy; “the other party "Il be out ina imo- 
ment, and then'you'll be all right! 

“Accidents will happen sometimes, and 
there ain’t no very groat barm done after 
all, I don’t suppose!" 

“Thank you,’ meekly answered Mr. 
Scutile, feeling the kindness of the re- 
mnark, 

A fresh peal of laughter froin the crowd 
on the beach induced him to peep outside, 
and he shook his head mourntully and 
groaned audibly as he perceived a tall, ang- 
ular figure clothed in the inost miscellane- 
ous articles of female attire,approachinyg the 
machine which he had just lett. 

“Gracious goodness! itis Angelina!’ he 
muriuiured. ‘ 

Angelina wore an oijl-skincap upon her 
head, and as Mr. Scuttie gazed upon that 
cap, a strong shudder passed over Lit. He 
thought of the false curls and the hair dye, 


and be felt that the world to him had 
turned to dust and ashes. 
In another inoment he was in the tma- 


chine which had been vacated by Angelina 
and it is needicss to say that he at once ar- 
rayed hiniself in his own habiliments with 
ail possible despatch. 

Indeed, it may be said that he searcely 
breathed until he found hiinself safely en- 
sceoneed in his chamber at the hotel. 

“T ghall leave here to-night!” muttered he 
to himeel f 

“The place is hatefulto me; my life is 
blighted irretrievably! Ishall go home at 
onee!’ And he left for London the same 
evening. 

On his way tothe station he met Miss 
Tomkins, who still looked very pale and 
distressed. 

“Angelina!” gasped Scuttle, as be came 
close to her, portinanteau in band; “1 trust 
Angelina, that—that-—” 

“Have you the audacity—the indelicacy— 
the indecency—to dare speak to ine after 
what bas happened 7?” said Miss Tomkins, 
in great excitement and agitation. ‘Brute! 
monster! fiend incarnate that you are! 
Away ! 

“Do not speak to ine!—do not look at 
ine!’ 





“How ean I come out?” 

The boy roared with laughter. “Allright 
governor,” ha said ; “don't burt yourself; 
we'll manage it if you'll keep yourself | 


quiet; but if you goes on bouncing about | 
in that awful way you'll bust out the bot. | 
. , » of wet. | 
tom of the machine, to say nothing of get. | 
ting Spontaneous Combustion On Lhe brain 
| 
\ . 
ft ra. 
4 
Vole ‘ bave tl 
really «ati n the most laineutable | wu Liat 
' the huinan brain to itna- 


it is 7 le for 
gine! Iam paralyzed with borror at what | 
bas occurred; and to inake tnatters worse, L | 
ain suffering ugeries of sickness consequent 


‘upon my inadvertently swallowing, scine 


bair-dye.” 





“[. won't!’ almost subbed poor Scut- 


tle. 


“lam going—going as fast as I can! But, | 





Anxelina, I swear 
“Go away!’ surieked Miss Tomkins. 
“Jam going, Miss Tomkins!" said 

‘Farewell for ever!’’ 


the 
ubhappy Scuttle. 


Aud with trembling steps the untortunate 
man ale lis way to the station. 
Mr. S t and Miss Tomkins never inet 
. , ry a 
s ”» 8 Cea 
hie t “ self his love was ta 
a dreain sweet to be realized in this 
everyday world; and so he has settled 


down to the old-fashioned bachelorhood. 
But when anyone inentions or suggests an y- 
thing about a sea-side trip, bis beart turns 
sick with terror, fur never as loug as he 
lives will he forget his terrible adven- 
ture. 





Bric-a-Brac. 


UNDER THE Rosz.—Mythology relates 
that Love presented to Harpocrates, the god 
of silence, the flower that no one bad ever 
seen, and that consequently had never re- 
vealed anything. Hence caine the custom 
ofsuspending arose froin the ceiling of 
the room were families assembled, in order 
that discretion, of which it was a symbol 
might become the guarantee of the sacred 
security of all their conversation. Sub rosa 
(under the rose) was a proverb § that 
a : We can speak freely without sus- 
picion. 

NATURAL INCREASE.—Two rich Polish 
landlords agreed each to isolate two bena, 
two ducks and two geese from the poultry 
yard,and allow them to multiply for fifteen 

ears, Superfious male and maiined female 

irda could be sold, but the total sale was 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the whole flock 
at the close of filteen years. At the end of 
that terin the possessor of the largest flock 
was to get the smaller flock and 10,000 
rubles in cash, to be distributed among 
charitable institutions. Upon settling the 
bet a abort time ago, the loser had 1890 bens 
530 ducks and 276 gweese,a total of 2696 birds. 
The winner had 1054 hens, 965 ducks and 
895 geese, a total of 2844 birds. 

Tuer DEAN AND THE Boy.—Soine of the 

pers speak of the English Bishop of 
tochester as ‘the Lord Bishop." He is a 
bishop and he isa lord, but no one in Eng- 
land would call him “The Lord Bishop." 
When Americans handle foreign titles they 
are very apt to bo as successful as the New 
York boy-servant who was told, one morn- 
ing, to go up and wake the late Dean Stan- 
ley, then on a visittothis country. He was 
told that in answer to the Dean's question, 
“Who's there?” he should say: ‘The boy, 
my Lord.”” He got along with the knoek. 
ing at the door very well, but when it 
caine to answering the Dean the best, 
he could do was to call out: “the Lord, my 
Loy.” 

Tur Reason Whity.—Acecording to an 
eastern legend, the nations of the world 
arseumbled at its division in the centre of the, 
universe, casting lots by which their share 
was assigned tothem. Some, however, re- 
fused to submit toadivision by chance, 
preferring to divide the world and its pos 
sessions by an amicable arrangement, Iie 
Latins said; Wewill have our share in 
wisdom.’’ ‘Wewant the sea,’ said the 
English, The Turks demanded the land, 
and France asked for gold and war. ‘*We,’”’ 
saliithe Russians, ‘want the mountains 
and mines.” The Servians, being 
questioned, said: “We? we willthink about 
it,” and tothis day they have not come to 
any conclusion, 

BLack DECEPTION.—A new and novel 
pee armnusement for parties has recently 
eon invented, The boys and girls are 





paced in two separate room, The girls 
are seated inarow, and each one has a 
ebairin front of her. A young wan is 


ushered out of the other room and choosesa 
seat. As soon us he is seated, the lady be- 
hind him proceeds to blindfold him with a 
silk handkerchief. This being aceomplish- 
ed, the negro cook comes in from the 
kitchen, kisses him, and returns to ber hid- 
ing-place. ‘The handkerchief is removed,and 
the youth struts proudly to a seat assigned 
to himon the opposite side of the room, 
where he licks his lips with great satisfac- 
tion and smniles at the girl who blindfolded 
him. Then young man No, 2 is led in and 
served in the like manner, to the great dis- 
gust of young man No. 1 and the general 
enjoyment of the female assembly. 
FLOATING GARDENS.—Among the most 
remnarkable illustrations of human energy 
aro the floating gardens in Kashiiir, 
in Eastern Asia, the nore #o that they are 


the work of an Indolent population, For 
their creation an @xpanse of water about 
nine miles in circumference has been 


utilized, on which tnasses of weeds, grassen 
and aquatic plants grow and becoine inuter- 
iwened andentangled, These forin the soil 
as it were, on which cultivation is carried 
on. Divisions are made in them, they are 
cut level with tie surface ofthe water and 
then banked over with riveriuud, Proper- 
lv prepared for this) purpose, this evil is 
gown With melons and cucumber plants, 
and a crop is raised which is encnmalied in 
any country in quantity and quality. Vhese 
inclons and cucuinbers are solid In a good 
season at the rate often or twenty for two 
ceuts; in dear seasons they bring twocents 
apiece. Floating gardens in Mexico are 
upon much the same plan, but are usually 
devoted to the culture of flowers. 

A Doa’s REVENGE.—A large Newfound. 
land and a Gordon setter occupied quarters 
next each other on account of their non. 
combative dispositions, A‘ dozen yards 
away was the temporary home of a two. 
year-old collie, who had the privilege of 
wandering aboutthe yard without restraint. 
One day he took the liberty of poking hia 
nose into the feeding pan of the large dog,a 
iiberty that was resented by asound thrash 
luge The collie determined upon a plan of 
revenge froim that wnomnent. He went int 
his kennel and remained there the best part 


ot the day. Towards evening he came out, 


and yoing toa corner where tiere is a pile 
{ joose bricks, be seized one » bis te 

; 5 ; 
wrried + ve Mand 6 Lox, and 

¢ . 4 

~ 

gv " he 
sixty of t 4 put them in 
tne enemy 6h 186 WIG he BluInDered and 


slept. Then be stationed himeelfin a cor 
ner close by and varked witball bis might 
The Newloundiand responded to tue chal- 
lenge with a deep grow! and inadean effort 
to cone out, but the bricks prevented him, 
while the collie Jumped about and gave 
vent to his delights in shrill yelpa. 
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GONE AWAY. 





BY A. TENNYSON 





I will not think of thee as cold and dead, 
Low lying in the grave that I can see, 
I would not stand beside when life had fled 
Aud left thy body only, there for me 
I never saw thee with thy pale arms crossed 
(on that unbeating heart that was mine own, 
They only told me all that I had lost 
When from thy Ureast thy tovely soul had flown. 


Thou wert not that! and eo I tarned away, 
And leit the bouse when other mourners stayed. 
Nor did | come on that unbappy day 
When to the tomb that dreadful thing owas laid. 
To me thou art not dead, but gone an hour 
Inte another country fair and sweet, 
W bere thou elhalt + sore udis 
Ke kept ia south aud beauty Uli we tueet 


overed power 


Thue I can fee) that any given day 
1 could rejoice thee, gone awhblie before 
To foreign climes to pass dull weeks away 
By wandering on the broad Atlantle shore, 
W bere each long wave that breaks upon the sand 
Bears thee a inessage from me waiting here, 
Aud every breath Spring breathes across the land 


Seems asa sigo that thou art near 


Sol will think of thee ae living there 
And I will keep thy grave in sweetest bloom 
Asifthou gavedst a garden to my care 
Ere thou departed from our English ¢ 
Then when my day is done, andit 
Pwill be av if Ljourneyed to thy sjde 
And when all quiet we together lle 
We shall not know that we have ever died 
————— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF Litt NEMESIS OF 
LOVE, “BARBARA GRAHAM, 


ET¢ ETC ET‘ 





CHAPTER 1X.—[CONTINUED. ] 


YTINIFRED trembled from head to foot 
\\ and hurried forward, regardless of 


the direction she took, the steps still 


following, and herown name still sound. 
ing in the same Strange, low tones, 
The pursuer gained on her, nearly 


touched her. 

Winifred screamed, gave a frantic bound 
forward, and encountered another person 
comping slowly towards ber. 

The shock was loo great. 

She uttered another groan of exhaustion 
and terror, and fell senseless into the arms 
of the young clergyinan. 

Jt was asufficientiy embarrassing situa. 
tion for Mr. Thornton. 

He would willingly have pursued the re- 
treating steps of the evident cause of the 
young girl's alarm and illness,but he could 
not place Winifred on the damp ground in 
the thick darkness, nor, with his senseless 
burden in his arois, had he the least chance | 
of coming up with the fugitive, 


The wisest, though the least agreeable 
course, Was therefore to hurry as tast as 
possible to Llanover Farin, and trust to 


further inquiries to discover the author of 
the misehief. 

It was a quarter of an hour or so before 
Winifred opened her eyes, or the color be- 
gan te returnto ber cheeks, but as soon as 
these sizos of animation appeared, the 
clergyinan prepared to lake his leave. 

“Tam poing to dineat the Grange,” he 
avid, ‘and I aim already late, 

“T will eall to-mnorrow and see how 
Herbert isatter ber triglit. 

“T will also consult with Sir Wi 
lo the necessary steps to be 
cover the seoundrel.”’ 

The fariner and his wile hastily thanked 
him for bis kindness, but their attention 
was too niuch engrossed with their daugh- 
ter to pay much heed to his words, 

Mr. Taornton went forth in the darkness 
his eves dazzled by the light he had just 
qaitted,and tor soine tine he neither heard 
norsawianvthing inthe strange, thick at- 
Hhosphore which deack ned alike both 
sounds and objects. 

Hlis direct wav was through the wood but 


Miss 


taken to dis- 


he thought ittmore pradent to go round 
near the Mill Bridge, where the road was 
more open and less dangerous, 

He went cirefally on, feeling his wav 


with athiek stick, he had brought by way 
of precaution froui the farmer's, more en- 
crossed with thoughts of Winifred,and ler 


lliain as | 


© emo lle Smaaapepieneneesimnapsaganet ‘atlipiies nati 
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amothered curse, a du!!, indistinct scuffle, a- 
' mined.”’ 


splash in the water,and then a dead silence, 
more fearful than the most tumultuous 
strife. 

Charles Thorntos stood borror-struck, 
powerless, uncertain what tu do. 

How best to help the victim and punish 
the assailant. 

It was indeed a day of burror for the cu- 
rate, aggravated by thedeep obscurity In 
which each object, each deed was 
wrapped. 

Winifred Herbert's danger bad brought 
strange revelations of the state of his own 
heart, which produced no little agitation In 
a singularly reticent and abstracted tind, 
and ill-prepared him forthe shock his nerv- 
ous systen: had now received. ‘ 

But he was a brave and unselfish man, 
and no considerations of imere personal 
suffering or danger would have paralyzed 
bis eflorts to help and avenge the suflerer 
in that dark, lonely spot. 

Sut to what avail would he thus expose 
bis life? 

‘The risk of falling into that deep streain, 
or into the power ot the guilty wurderer, 
who would even in mere sell-detence strive 
to destroy suck evidence of lis crime. 

In daylight, even in au ordinary evening 
darkness, Charles Thornton would not 
have hesitated atmoment to risk his own 
life in an encounter with the assassin; but 
in that dense, battling fog, it) was cer- 
tain destruction both to bituself and te any 
chance of detection of the criminal. 

He waited for sone minutes,” debating 
and listening eargerly for every sound, but 
all was still. 

The vietim silenced, 


was perhaps for 


ever, andthe murderer bad escaped under 


| coming towards hii. 


late escape and agitation, than any danger 
° | 


to himself 

Suddenly the sound of the dull stream 
recalied hitn fromthis abstraction to the 
necessity of sone extra caution in pursuing 
his way, till fairiv out of the neighborhood 
of the river, which he would leave vebind 
hits by aturn in the road a few yards dis- 
tant, Which he taust trust to his good sight 
and good stick not to iniss. 

He paused for a few minutes to consider 
the exact spotin which he found biiself, 
vefore proceeding further, when a sound of 
voices caine dull and indistinct through the 


dense atinosphere. 


“He listened, hoping for some companion 
mn this walk, but thetone of the voices 
Was strative t n, and fora tilinute or so 

j 4 ‘ ey \\ fa] 
} i ~ 
es & sh - 
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i ne ati et. | 
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the next sentence, 
“Why aml here? 
**Because it suitsiny plans. 
**Because I ami not to be watched and or- 
dered like a criminal.” 


There was a low, wmocking 


laugh, a | is right im the matter isnot my b 


cover of the gloom: of thenight. 


Mr. Thornton hastened on with feverish 
paste, eager to procure help and counsel at 
the Grange, Which Was not more than a 
quarter of a tne distant. j 

He entered the large yates, which were , 
open, & circulmstanee which would have 


struck bit as unusual, had bis inind been 
less pre-oceupied, 

The door of the cottage of the gardener, , 
which was immediately within the little do- 
main, Was also standing open, and no liv-' 
ing object, save a large dog,which caine out 


| to eXamine the new-comer, appeared in the 


clean little apartinent. 

Surprised at the deserted and unprotected | 
state of the grounds on such a night, he 
nevertheless hurried on, and was within a 
few yards of the house when he heard steps 


Atsuch a moment, the slightest oecur- 
rence appears strange and menacing, and 


the young curate’s pulse beat high and 
quick as he detmmanded, **Who comes?” 

The voice which replied sounded fatiliar, 
and vet strange and unnatural in its 
lone. 

“Icis Il, Evan Lloyd; you are late, Mr. 
Thornton!" 

The clergyman gave an 
relief, 

“Thank God!’ said he; ‘you 
very person TL would wish to meet. 

“Mr. Lioyvd, thers has been foul play in 
our neighborhood to-night.” 

“What next?" said the yvoung tnan, with 
a forced laugh. 

“Well, Lianover seldom has any excite- 
ment,’’ he added, *‘and it will be 
novelty.’ 

“It is no jest,” 
indignantiy. 

“l fear a tourder bas been 
under cover of this terrible fog, 

“We niust take sole imeasures 
ateiv to ascertain the fact. 

“Tf was hur rying to request your father 
to send some of his servants at once with 
torches tu examine the spot where I belicve 
the crime has been comusitted.”’ 

*Do no such thing,” said the young inan, 
abruptly. 

“Are you dreaming orimad, Evar Lloyd?” 
exclaimed Mr. ‘Vbhornton. : 

“Would you leave such a barbarous crime 
unpunished ?" 

*“T would not nake matters worse,’ ‘replied 


exclamation of 


are the 





quite a} 

sald tbe young clergyinan, | 
« 

coitnitted 


linwiedi- 


| 


| plore the place, 


Evan, in atone which, in spite of his evi- 
dent efforts, was forced and unlike bhim- 
self. 

“My father and imother are both very | 


nervous this winter, and I w vuld not, on 
any aceount, risk such @ shock, especially 
at this hour. 

“If you will leave itto mel will send out 
proper persons to investigate the mat- 
ter. 


“But is itnot possible that vou have been 


deceived 7 

“It is so difficult to distinguish sounds on 
such @ night as this,” 

*] was not deceived,” retorted the curate, 
firmly. 

*T would swear to all I Leard, so vivid is 
it in my mind.” 


They bad now arrived on the porch of the 


large, old-tashioned doorway, and the light 
of the lainp tell on Evan's face, 
it deadly was pale, 


AS le was aboutto ring the bell, Mr. 
Thornton laid his hand on his. 

“Mr. Lloyd,” said he, *‘wihat are vou g0- 
lny to do in this usatter ? ; 

‘| cannot answer to ny conscience to 


leave it without immediate and tbor ugh 


nVestiyvalk 


he Iare aA regular ie@tective @ir 
r al ¢ 
‘ 
Vhats y 
be] Ma 4 
rect ness & if senses, 


*] do not kuow why I should doubt you 
Sir. : 
“There are inany mysteries we cannot 
fathom,’ replied the young man, gravely ; 
‘and what should prevent you dof what 


but, asto tbe investigation, I am deter- 


+ 

“Don't disturb your mind, my good sir,”’ 
said Evan. 

“I willsend down to my overlooker to 
order half-a-dozen of the men out to ex- 
and to-morrow morning 
you can hear for yourself the result of their 
researches. 

‘But I must stipulate fora truce to any 
further horrors to-night. 

“so, after all this dose, let us eat our din- 
ner in peace.”’ ; 

‘Lhere was a light, forced tone of gaiety in 
Evan's words and manners, which surprised 
and disgusted the voung clergyman. 

But be saw that he could not make any 
further opposition to what seemed a reason- 
able plan. 

And as a guest at the Grange, it was not 
tor him to disturb the peace of its ininates 
for no earthly purpose but the relief of his 
own thind. 

“You bad better come to my room and 
refresh yourself, Mr. Thornton,” said 
Evan. 23S 

You look very uiuch as if you bad been 
inariver vourself,or éd 

“'Tis not a business to jest about,” 
said Mr. Thornton, interrupting him. 

“I will comply with your request, and 
keep the matter quiet for to-night, but that 
isthe utinost ITean do consistently with 
iny conscience.” 

“Perhaps vour conscience will allow you 
to drink a glass of wine, and arrange your 
dress a littie before going into ny mother 
and sister,’’ restorted Evan, very sarcasti- 
cally. 

That is all I ask of you at present.’’ 

Mr, ‘Thornton simply bowed and followed 
Evan into his rooim,or rather the apartment 
which was considered bis, notwithstanding 
his voluntary exile from his home. 

Evan took froin a cupboard a bottie of 
sherry, poured outa glass for his guest, 
then drank two or three himself in quick 
succession. 

“This cursed fox has got into my throat,” 
he said,in reply to Mr. Thornton's involun- 
tary look of surprise, ‘and it won't do to 
horrify my good mother by looking like a 
wet blanket.” 

The fog certainly did appear to have af- 
fected him strangely, for bie hand shook 
visibly, and his teeth how and then clench- 
ed sharply together, as be began to apply 
the usual refreshinent of water and brusb 
to his face and hair. 

Asie lingered behind for an instant 
whilst Mr. Thornton passed from the room 
the liter observed him hastily drink an- 
Other giuss of wine ere finally closing the 
cupboard which contained it. 

Mr. ‘Thornton knew the habits of fast 
University life intimately enough to sup- 
pose all this might be very natural on 60 
chilling and gloomy a day asthe present; 
but something In the manner of his) coin- 
panion and the unnatural levity with 
which be had treated the awful occurrence 
of the evening, made him connect this 
strange demeanor, and unusual craving 
for stimulus, with the fate of the unfortun- 
ate nan who had met with a watery grave 
on that dismal night. 

The dinner passed away in constrained 





'and spasmodic attempts at  cheerful- 
ness, 
Sir William pre-occu- 


was apparently 

pied by some not very looment subject of 
thought, and his wife was always affected 
like a barometer by his mood for the 
thine. 

Lucy was more than once abstracted and 
silent, and ber eyes frequently wandered 
to the face of her brother, which was now 
flushed and excited after the pallor and de- 
pression of au hour before, 

Evan himself rattled away with reckless 
galety. 

It met with little response, and only 
made the depression of the rest of the party 
nore Visible frointhe contrast. 

It was therefore a relief to 
when Thornton rose to go. 


all parties 


‘*Are you coming out, Mr. Evan?’’ he 
said. 

**No—I shall stay here to-night,’ he re- 
plied. 


“I've had enough of the atmosphere for 
one day, and the seniors always profess to 
consider this my rightful home till I taketo 
mvself a wife.’ 

‘Better come,’’ said the curate, in a low 
voice. 

‘Your presence inay be needed.”’ 

“Why? 

“What for?” demanded the young man, 
so sharply, that Mr. Thornton started. 

‘To give the necessary orders about this 
wretched business,’’ he returned, very 
gravely. : 

“For Heaven's sake, nan, don’t harp on 
that string for ever!’ said Evan. 

“I tell you T havedone all that is possi- 
ble, and I shall be at the mill early in the 
tnorning. 

“Shall I call and see Evans?” asked the 
clergyman. 

mone would not find him up,” replied 
“Van. 

“And besides, he would not thank you 
for disturbing bim. : 

“I strongly advise your going quietly to 
bed, as I intend to ao. 7 

“In the morning we’ll discuss the matter, 
at will satisfy you.”’ 


Wh ' the inhabitants of the Grange 


Or the peaceful village of Llanover had any | 
would | 


preseutiinent of the events which 
occur alter they had returned to their 
homes on that memorabie night? 

ot one, or perhaps only one. 

The weather had couipletely changed 


ems; | during the evening. 





The fog and mivst‘had cleared away, ang 
ere midn ght had wrapped, not only the 
Villagers, but the housebolds of the few 
gentry of the neighborhood, in sluinber - 
the moon rose, strugglingly and faint, by; 
atill with power enough to throw light on 
— country and buildings of that quiet yjj. 

age. 

By its silvery, uncertain light,a 4 
had just emerged from the stable of the 
Grange, leading a borse quietly and slowly 
along the grass by the side of the carriage 
drive. 

The thick turf deadened all sound of 
footsteps either of inan or beast. 

And so long as they remained within 
sight or hearing of the house, this caution 
to avoid observation or discovery con. 
tinued. 

No seoner, however, had they clear 
little downain, than the man ~ Ronserntry = 
docile animal, who seeined to obey his 
every motion or sign,and rode swiftly away 
in the direction of the bridge. 

One hour passed away,and then the same 
scehe was re-enacted by the same figures 
on their return. 

The horse was carefully replaced in his 
stable,the saddle taken off, the door locked 
and the midnight horseinan re-entered the 
mansion of the Grange, fastened the sinal! 
side door by which he had found egress 
and ingress, and*sought his own apartinent 
which had been carefully secured on the 
outside, to prevent all possibility of discov. 
ering his absence. 

Then, with a deep sigh, or rather groan 
of exhaustion after intense excitement and 
exertion, he lay down on his bed. 

‘Safe, safe,’’ he muttered, as he covered 
his head from the faint light that could 
enter the roomn On such a nigbt. 

“And now for sleep. 

‘But ab !—shall I ever know quiet sleep 
again? 

“They say 
guiity.”’ 


ure 


there is no rest for the 





CHAPTER X. 

\IRE! tire!’’ 

|: The cry was new and fearful in Lian- 

over, where such a calainity was only 
known in name, or from the accident and 
comparatively hariniess firing of soine 
over-heated hay rick. 

But now the word was shouted, and the 
reality too surely justified the appalling 
cry. 

The mill was on fire! 

The strange and startling events of that 
memorable night were not at a close when 
that solitary horseman had returned from 
his nocturnal expedition. 

At that darkest hour of night which pre- 
cedes the morning dawn, flames had burst 
forth from the flax mill so lately in the 
possession of the heir of the Grange, and 
there appeared little hope of saving the 
building or its contents from destruction. 

Not an engine was to be obtained within 
three miles of the village, and the fire had 
burst out with such singular fury and vio- 
lence, and the food furnished for it by the 
machinery and stock was 80 peculiarly 
favorable for its progress, that no possible 
effort could be reasonably supposed to 
avail for conquering the flames. 

The alarin had spread like lightning 
fruin cottage to cottage, from the mill tothe 
meena froin the parsonage to Lianover 

‘arin, and in less than an hour from the 
first appearance of the red, lurid light, 4 
crowd of spectators and assistants bad as- 
seinbled at the spot. 

Hugb Evans had been among the first, as 
was of course natural froin the proximity 
of his dwelling, and at once took the lead 
in ordering the willing but inexperienced 
and terrified crowd of workiuen and pes- 
ants, who 800n soon asse1bied. 

Farmer Herbert and Mr. Thornton ar- 
rived alinost together at the scene of action, 
and at the very time when Evans was di- 
recting his assistants to turn on the water 
to that part of the building which appeared 
the immediate source of the conflagration, 
the side where the rooms for the stock of 
flax and the spinniug-machine were situ 
ated. 

“Better save the part least injured,’ ob- 
served Mr. Thornton to the farmer, as they 
listened to these orders, 

“I wonder where the bocks and cash are 
kept?”’ 

“In the private room in this part of the 
building,”’ replied the farimer. 

“You are right, Mr. Thornton,” be 84- 
ded, ‘‘there’s no hope of saving that burn- 
ing mass of tinder. 

“Better do what is ible than waste 
time and strength like this. Where's Mr. 
Lloyd?” ' 

“At the Grange,” replied Mr. Thornton; 
“T left him there last night.” 

“That's unlucky,” said the farmer. 
he sent for?”’ 

“T should think so; of course,” was the 
reply, as the farmer rapidly left his cour 

, ; who 
panion and went to the overlooker, 4. 
was standing on the top of a small out-bu! 
ing. 

“Evans,” said he, ‘have you sent fo 
Lloyd?" 


“ls 


r Mr. 


“l've something else to attend to, a 
the gruff reply, and the overlooker tur? 
to give another order. 

| “Here, Jones and Tennant, stand — 
keep the buckets going on the flax rovll™ 
steady and guick.”’ Pa 

“You’re wrong!” shouted the ™ 
“there's no chance of stopping it there ® 
more than turning the ocean. d let 

‘Keep the offices weil drenched, oe r 

that’s ye" 


the flames exhaust themselves; 
only hope.’’ _ 
Evans turned a look of black, passions! 
rage at the adviser. 
hen a change seeined to come OF 
and he calmly replied: 


er bis, 
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THE SATURDAY EUCUTR 








or the whole place wi'l be down. 


uWill you see tothe men on the other | ing? 


side, while I heep order here? 


“J can't be everywhere; they are panioc- 


struck, the fools!’ 


“Shall I send off to the Grange?” said the 


fariner. 


go dj," said Evans. 


“If they don't catch the alarin, 80 much 


the better.” 


Evans turned away, and the farmer has- 
, »the post assigned him, and cer- 
d good service by bis cool courage 


tened to 
tainly di 
and self-possession. 


youring element. 


Burst upon burst of flame from new ma- 


als for ita fury, or the apparently dead- 
i embers it had already destroyed, bat- 
wearied out the efforts of the 


teri 
* ene 
filed and 


crowd, unaided as they were by the help of | spectre to haunt him, as he hurried along 


engines. . 
And stiJl the young master of the build- 
ing did not appear. . 
Still those most interested were quietly 
reposing in calui unconsciousness of the 
calainity. ’ ” 
«fis strange Mr. Lloyd ain’t here," said 
one. . o : 
“Tis the first time I ever remember his 
being away since he lived here,” reinarked 
the man, who, with his wife, constituted 
Evans’ small establishinent. 
«Tis very strange how misfortunes do 


always come at the worst time,’’ put in the | 
wife, who was treinbling and shaking near | 
her |avful protector, after superintending | 
the removal of their own property from the | 


bouse. 
“(;o0od heaven! the house has caught!’’ 


cried the clergvinan,who had been actively 
enzayged in getting what things could be 
promptly saved out of the dwelling of his 
friend. 

Another burst, with a report like a can- 
non, sent the crowd rushing wildly from 
the spot. 

The tall chimney had fallen on the dwell- 
ing with an awltul crash, andthe next mo- 
ment walls and timbers gave way, and the 
whole building was @ inass of burning 
ruins. 

“'Tiedone now, anyway,’ said one of 
the workinen bitterly, *‘and we are as cieun 
ruined a8 the place. 

“What's to keep us from the parish, I[ 
wonder, now?” 

“Think of the loss to your young tnas- 
ter, univ good friend,’”’ observed Mr. Thorn- 
ton, kindly. ° 

“ile is worse off than you are. 

“Weshall doubtless manage something 
to help you and yonr fellow-workinen, 


. 


but Mr. Llyod’s loss will indeed, be ter- | 


rible."’ 
“Nota bit sir,’ said the man, 


but recentiy been taken on from a Liver- 


pool factory; “why, he’s insured tor thon- | 


sands, they Buy. 

“'Tis well to ve he, I say.”’ 

The man turned sullenly away, for his 
words were only heeded then as a sullen 
exhibition of disappointment and ill-feel- 
Ing. 

But they were remembered after with a 
deeper ineaning. 

It was justdawn on that chill October 
morning when Hagh Evansand Mr. Ttorn- 
ton arrived at the Grange. 

The overlooker had requested the cler- 
gyiian to accompany himon his painful er- 
ran |, as a precaution, so far as Sir William 
and Lady Lloyd were concerned. 

“T don't mind my inaster, sir,’? said Ev- 
ans; “but I should not like tosee Sir Wil- 
iain or his lady. 

“They'll be cut up sadly,I’m very much 
afraid.”’ 


Mr Thornton had certainly no particular | 


desire to encounter this fresh trial after the 
shock of the evening before, but he was 
nota man that would shriok from any act 
of kindness or duty, aad he reluctantly 
consented. 


Asthey turned away the young curate | 


KAVe a last look at the thrilling scene; aud 
the incident of the day before, which had 
been almost driven froin his memory for 
the moment by the absorbing interest of 
the fire, recurred to his mind. 

The red, lurid light of the still Hickering 


flaiies was cast on the stream beneath, and , 


reflected in its depth with a dullggiare, that 

looked like the mingling of blood with the 

Ciear waters, 

Was it 80? 

Was the blood of a huinan being in that 
pure stream, and the destruction of that 
ponderous mass, with its store of wealth, a 
nérée trifle in comparison to the cutting 
Short of a life—the untimely call of a soul 
before its hourto the great bar of judg- 
nent? 

Such was the thought that flashed across 
the curate’s inind as he gave that rapid 
klance at the melancholy tnass of ruins and 
the di.nly-lighted streain beneath. 

_ “Did vou learn anything ot the poor fel- 

oWw's fate last night, Evan?’ he said, 4s 

they walked along. 

‘Who? 

“I didn’t know that anybody about here 
Was very ill just now. 

” “Has any one died lately in this parish, 
r. 
Mr. Thornton looked keenly at the man, 

but the still obscure light baffled 

leinpt at examination. 
Did not Mr, Lioyd send to | a 


Wii th 


» 


. t he asked. 
A i) : mmessaye fron y i r a 
‘ , 
ray 
» ther i was at Far 4 
4 (i ft 4 , 
+ Hal init account for ! 


Mr, Thornton hesitated; his mind iM 
greatly perplexed and troubled. 

W bat did all tunis mean?® 
hat sonid be the secret of Fivuar's vn 


«We must stop the fury of the fire here, 


“No, it will only territy them, and do no | “No, no, it is too dreadful!” 


But no human power could resist that de- | 


who had | 


gular indifference and reluctance to inves- 
tigate the inystery of the previous even- 





ant news. 
“I be 
at shuddered as if he had com- i 
| initted @ crime at the thought that involun- | sir, and tell you a very surprisin 
tarily rushed into his mind. stance that ka eappened during 
| “God forgive me for want of charity,”’ he | sir. 
| murmured. r 


“It was some accident which I feared had 
occurred in the fog last evening,” said the 
curate, acting at once on the repentant itn- 
pulse. 

_“T thougnt I heard some one fall into the 
river as I went to the Grange, and I asked 
| Mr. Lioyd if he would nave some inquiries 


the stable last night. 
I lett it. 


ca! had the poor aniinal out. 


made. punished,"’ 
? ‘No doubt he sent while you were from David might have gone on for at least an- 
sone, other quarter of an hour without being 


_ fle then hastened his steps, as if to avoid 
further discussion. 


But stiil, the thought would recur like a 


stop by either his master or Mr. Thorn- 
ton. 


The curate started involuntarily at the 
first sentence, and uttered a suppressed ex- 
clamation ot surprise and horror. 

Sir William turned another shade paler, 
and sat even more rigid and motionless than 
before. 

A vague feeling of doubt and suspicion, 
too terrible to put in shape even to his own 
mind, had seized the high-minded father of 
Evan Lloyd. 

And his faculties were too stunned and 


the road to the Grange. 

The shutters were scarcely taken down, 
and the servants sleepily beginning their 
inorning tasks, when they arrived at the 
houre. 

“Go to Mr. Lloyd's room, and say that I 
am here on urgent business,"’ said Evans, 
perceiving at a glance that not a suspicion 
of the truth had vanshed the Grange. 





“But, Mr. Evans——" began the ser-| bewildered by the suddenness of the blow 
vant to couig rcwend at once the necessity of con- 
“Do as I bid you,” said the overlooker, | cealment. 
peremptorily. * Mr.Thornton's own ideas gave him a key 
“I will hold you blamelesa with your | to those floating in the baronet’s mind, and 
inaster.’* h came to his relief, as soon as® the first 
The man looked doubtingly at Mr.Thorn- | surprise of David's intelligence allowed 
ton, him to speak naturally. 


‘He is right,’ the curate hastened to as- sur- 
sure hiin. 
*Do as he bids you, ny good 
is all right.”’ 
The man hesitated no longer, but 
off on his business, 
Ina few moments he returned with the 
direction tor the overlooker to follow him 
| tothe young inan’s apartment, and Mr. 

Thornton was left aloue. 

He could not restin one spot, but paced up 

| and down the room with hurried strides, 

now listening to the sounds in the house, 

| now standing abstracted and motionless, 

thinking over the strange and inexplicable 
events of the past twenty-four hours, 

And tmningled with these harassing reflec- 
tions came the image of Lucy Lloyd, the 
fair, bright, innocent sister of the man he 
feared to suspect as guilty of one of the 
foulest criines that could possibly disgrace 
humanity. P 

It was but a few hours since he had con- 
fessed to himself that he loved Lucy, and 
| even now it was not from any hope of win- 
ning her that he shrank from condemning 
her brother. 

But he 80 associated all that was inno- 
| cent, and pure, and happy, with the young 
girl,that he would have willingly sacrificed 
| hisown happiness rather than have found 
/ one so near and 80 dear to ber guilty of 
such a crime. 

Lucy, the sister ofa felon! 

Her bright young life clouded, ber name 
| disgraeed! 

No, the very idea was too revolting to be 
entertained, and he was actually relieved 
by the entrance of Sir William, always an 
early riser, now somewhat disturbed by 
the unwonted sound of strange voices in 
the hall at that hour. 

“Thornton, iny good friend, 
inatter?”’ be asked. 

“You look like a ghost; and I hear Evan 
is with iny son. 

“What on earth has happened—tell me, 


“My good fellow, | am not at all 
prised,’’ said he. 

“You do not know that Lianover Mill 
was burntdown last night, and I should 
not wonder if itturned out that the sup- 
posed culprit was only pressing the horse 
into your master’s service, without leave, 
in order to fetch an engine.”’ 

“Hardly, sir,’’ said the Welshinan, who 
was not 80 easily satisfied. 

“He'd have to come to ne when 
80 far, it he'd been an 
fetched me and young Will to help. 

‘But [’m sorry to hear it., 

“'Tis a terrible thing, and what 1 never 
reinember in Llanover, though I've lived 
for sixty years in the village.” 

“Well, well, leave it now, David,"’ inter- 
posed Sir William, 

“T have more important affairs to speak 
of just now, and it is very*likely one mat 
ter will clear up the other.”’ 

David reluctantly retired, 
he closed the door: ; 

“More important, eh? I'll 
with that. 

“You may build the mill, ‘anyway, and 
not such a great deal of barin if it) ain't 
there atall, Lu you can’t soon get another 
Black Bess.” 

And the discontented groom vented his 
displeasure by unsparing reprimands to bis 
grandson, the said “young Will.” 

“This is bad business, my dear father,’’ 
said Evan, entering the room iminediately 
after, followed by the overlooker, “but 
hope not se complete a finisher as Evans 
makes out.”’ 

“Ee can scarcely tnake out worse than 
the truth,” said Mr. Thornton, in a grave 
tone. 

“The mill and its contents are utterly de- 
stroyed.”’ 

“As Tl was saying to Mr. Lioyd just now, 
there will be little trouble with the insur- 
ance coinpany,’’ observed Evans with a 
rim sinile, ‘They can’tdispute that there 


fellow—it 





went 


he got 


mnuttering as 


never hold 


what's the 


| Thornton.” — is not fifty pounds’ worth aaved of the 

| “A misfortune, my dear sir,”’ replied the | pyiiding or contents. If there was as cer- 

curate. : ; tain an insurance on mv life, I should ex- 

“But not one I hope irretrievable or per- pect to be sent out of the way prettv quick 

| manent.”’ by the next to kin. Mr. Lloyd's got his 
| «There has been an accident at the] own tuck, aster all.” ? 


mill.’’ : “Do not speak so beartlessly on such a 
| “Who? what?” said the baronet, anx- subject, Evans, in my hearing nor any- 
| jously. where else, if yon valuemy good opinion,” 


“One of the Llanover mnen?"’ 

“No, no accident to the men, or any liv- 
ing being, bappily,’’ replied Mr. Thornton, 
though his heart smote him as he uttered 
the words. 

“it is the mill that bas suffered. A_ fire 
has broken out. 

“But, to speak plainly, all efforts to con- 
quer ic proved futile. 

“The building is detroyed, but [ hear it 
is well insured,” 

Sir William turned pale. 

Hlis kind heart reverted at once to the 
ruin the calamity would bring on numbers 
of the poor inhabitants of the village, and 
the blight it would prove also to his son's 
i prospects. i 

The compensation would be put @ poor 
remedy for these evils. 

He sat down, and tried in vain to collect 
Lis thoughts and gather composure before 
replying to bis kind, considerate coimpan- 


said Sir William, looking sternly on the 
man. “Do you suppose moné6y can imnake 
up for the desolation such a calamity will 
bring among hundreds, whatever we tay 
try todo forthem? Iam #0 utterly pros- 
trated by the blow that I cannot even think 
al present.”’ 

“It was strangely sudden,’ observed the 
clergyinan. 

“There was no trace of it when I last 
looked from my windows at inidnight, and 
by three o'clock it was actually raging.” 

“You were home long before that un- 
canopical hour, surely?” 

He tried to sinile as he spoke, but it was 
s bitter, unnatural attempt at an ill-titned 
jest, and he felt it, even before the yrave 
rebuke of the curate’s quiet look flushed 
his cheek with «a transient sense of 
shame. 

“It I had, the motive would well have 
caused the unusual irregularity, as you can 





ion. " ’ ., 
“It is indeed a calamity, Mr. Thornton,”’ | guess,’ replied Mr. Thornton, mean- 
d he. ingly. 

Sal ) . > , e 
“What was the origin of the conflagra- ‘*But as it happened, atthe hour [ refer 

tion? to I was just preparing for bed, where, as 


you know, I did not long remain undis- 
turbed.’’ 

Sir William had been apparently unmind 
ful of this little dialogue. 


“Where was iy son?” 
. le 
He spoke dreainily and unconunectedly, 


as if his thoughts were wandering far frown 
' 


his words. 


meat ‘ Te a 
' ; o , ‘ . . ‘ ‘ furl fe 
“Singularly enough, Mr. Lloyd was Hie had sat abstracted and thoughtfu 
v,” replied the curate s01n6 ninutes, his bead half hidden in lis 
way, ap! — 
a y or nember that he 8 ept bere ast bands, but when he once inore looked 
‘ Ol rel PLa tb? wow 6 ‘ . 
his face had n nyer the bew lered 
eae OX OTens ' vw the - 
ans 
bg : 7 
: - 4 
“ ¢ 
46 " n 
i bead The first thing to discover, if poms 6,18 


who acted a8 coachinan, gt 
jener at the (range the cause and the extent of thiq calamity 

cwuare ‘1 7) . ‘ 

Ka on hemi Po eterersie@il » | and then bow tt can be remedied 


Lietesé were # mrenee 


bewildered look, which portended import- 
pardon, Sir William,” said he, 
“but I thought it iny duty to come at once 
circuin- 
e night, 


‘Black Bees bas been out, and ridden ter- 
ribly, sir, since I littered ber up and left 


“She'sall mud,and the saddle’s not where 
“And there's no ey ht it, some ras- 


“And I do hope,sir, you'll have the thing 
looked into, and the scoundrel severely 


honest inan, and | 


“At midnight,”’ repeated Evan, eagerly. | 


a 


“Mr. Thornton, you can be of the great. 
ost use in the last inquiry. 

“And even my Lucy can help us. 

“She knows all the poor families for 
miles round."’ 

Mr. Thornton simply bowed. 

He did not wish to betray his juy at the 
| idea of acting with Lucy. 

“Evan, youand your overlooker must 
make every possible inguiry inte the state 
of the premises, and the persons last at 
work there,"’ continued the baronet. 

“It will also be necessary to give notice 
to the insurance company at once.” 

“And they will help us, no doubt," ob= 
served Evan, bitterly. 

“Tbey won't fail to look into the matter, 
you may be certain. 

“You may swear to that, wir,’ said the 
overlooker, 

“And so much the better. 

“There's nothing like asearching inquiry 
where things look queer." ' 
7 Mr. Thornton involuntarily glanced at 

)van. 

His face was deadly pale, and at that ex- 
citing noment even Sir Williain’s attention 
was attracted by his son's appearance, 

“Why, Evan,” said he, “this has been too 
much for you. 

“You had better have some breakfast be- 
| fore you leave, and I will walk down with 
| your overlooker. 

“It seéis the old bear trouble better than 
| the young.”’ 

“No, no,” said Evan. 

“I had a bad headache yesterday, and of 
course this affair does not improve one’s 
looks. 

“T am quite well, and we had better lose 
no thine. 

‘*T will be ready in five minutes.”’ 

He left the room as he spoke, followed by 
Mr. Thornton. ; 

“What is it?’’ he exclaimed, angrily, as 
the curate touched his arin, 

“Really, Thornton, I have no time to 
spare for any troublea but ny own." 

“For common humanity and duty [ ope 
you have, Mr. Lloyd,’’ said the curate ; 
“nay, T iust insist on knowing what you 
did about that unfortunate man last night. 

“PE bhave blamed inyselt ever since for 
consenting to delay acting in the affair; it 
was criminal weakness on iny part.’’ 

**Pon my word, Thornton, you are only 
fit for old woman's gossiping tales,"’ said 
Kevan. 

‘IT have every reason to believe that the 
Whole affair must have been an illua- 
Biot. 

“IT had the place searched with !anterns, 
and understand there was no trace of any 
ono hiving fallen into the water. 

“But Lam perfectly confident it was not 
so," returned the clergyman, 

“Nothing would shake the evidence of 
elny senses, and IT shall consider it my duty, 
without further delay, to give notice in the 
proper quarter of what took place.” 

“As you please,” said Evan, carelessly ; 
“IT bave otherand more real anxietios to 
occupy me just now,.”’ 

Mr. Thornton noted, however, 4he quiver 
of the angry lip and the glitter of the rest- 

| less, wandering eyes, and he doubted the 
reality of the indifference thus ostentatious 
| ly displayed. 

Ho made no further remark,and returned 
to the apartinent where he had lett the good 
baronet and the overlooker. 

It was empty. 

They had evidently left the house. 

The curate was about to follow them, 
~w4) x10us to avoid a meeting with any other 
‘nember of the fainily, when the vory per- 
son he would inost have shunned, just then 
opened the door which be was approaching, 
ud Lucy nearly fell into his arms in the 
sudden rencontre, 

“Thornton, Lhad no idea you had re- 
tmnained all night,”’ she said, coloring. 

“Nor have I, Miss Lloyd; but I came 
back early this tnorning, with more regret 
than l ever expected to feel in coming 
here.”' 

There wasan involuntary emphasis on 
the last word which Lucy did not notice at 
the titne, though she reinembered it after. 

“What is it?—Evan,”’ she exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

“No, Miss Lloyd, nothing has happened 
to vour brother 6xcept a heavy loss, which 
I trust will be only temporary, replied the 
curate. 

“The inill is nearly destroyed by tire,but 
ne other yf done."’ 

‘Thank God!’ she murmured, fervently. 
“T was so frightened; I thought my brother 
was hurt or ill. 

“Oh, Ldo not know what I should do if 
anvthing happened to him; | think it 
would kill tne."’ 

Poor Thornton ! and yet he was planning 
what a vegue. wretched presentiment told 
him mnight lead to the most terrible inisfor- 
tune that could occur to thisloved brother. 

‘You are very unworidiyv, Miss Lioyd,” 
said he, ‘to consider ths such a tight 
eslamnity; but I can enter into your feelings 
and honor thein.”’ 

“Where is tny father’ 
moment's silence. 

“Does he know of this?” 

*Yes, and he is gone to the spot to take 
ingasures forthe réliel of the poor work- 

reviied Mr. 
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sie askod, aftera 


men, Thornton, anxious to 
turn her thoughts ina fresh channel. 

“Oh, how dreadfully selfish I ain mot to 

! f them!" exciaimed the girls, tears 
att ving to ber eyes. W hat can be 

ir. | f ? ‘There are 80 i 
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@onflict between his sense of duty, and the 
tenderest an) most ainiable feelings of bis 
bonest and noble heart! 


CHAPTER XL 


(T\HAT chill twenty-ninth of October was 
astrange and eventiul day in Lian- 
over. 
he fire aione would have been excite. | 

ment enough for weeks and months in that | 
quiet, secluded apet; but it appeared that 
by some singular caprice, a number of 
stirring events were to be accuinulated in 
breathless succession. 

As the day wore on, new tidings of mys 
terious and startling occurrences were rap- | 
idly circulated among the little crowd of 
sad and wondering gazers at the ruins of | 
Lianover Mill. 

** They're awfu’ tines these,"’ said an old 
Sootech shepherd; * Mr. Thornton you see, 
as good as heard inurder cominitted in the 
fog yesterven, though,they say, the body's 
not to be found. 

“It's downright fearfu’, and the same) 
night as the fire. 

“It's a wicked generation this." 

“Why you don'teall the ire wickedness, 
surely, Sandy?" said a young farmer, who 
had been very active in extinguishing the 
flaines of the unlucky mill. 

Sandy made no reply, but shook his 
thinly-covered head significantly. 

“Sandy's right,”’ observed a workman 
gloomily; “I dont remember two such 
things bappening in oue night as long as I 
ever heard teil of murder nor fires either— 
any way, netin such a place as Lianover,”’ 

“And what's stranger still,"’ put in Mr, 
Thorntoa'’s old man servant, “I hear one 
of Sir Williacu's best horses was pretty well 











ridden to death, inthe night, and putting 
two and two, or you thay may three and 
three together, I don't hesitate to gay 


there's sue queer doings about what we 
dont understand at present—there'’s some- 
thing beneath that we don't know, and 
that’s wiv judgment.” 

Rober Billings was a London man, and 
therefore his opinion was listened to with 
unusual reverence, 

“Well, well, Sir William is a good man 
and it's acrving ®haue if any one Injures 
bim or bis,’ sad a Lianover weaver, 

“He's promised to look to us all as much 
ashe can, and if we bave patience and will 
follow tis advice, we sbhanu't suffer much, 
I'll be bound. 

“TL only bope Mr. Evan may soon get all 
right again. | 
“IT thought he looked like a corpse when 
he went away just now.”’ 

“Its enough to make bim and us too,” 
replied the inan who had moratized so 
Kloomiliy on the troublous events of 
the night. 

“Laauy we're the worstoff; wa've got no 
Insurance woney to tnake up for losing our 
work, and being thrown out of bread.” 

Thos man, Jonas Harper by pame, was a | 
native of Manchester, and be turned away 
with a dark seow!l on his face, as if some 
personal injury bad been offered him. 

“That Jones isa crasty old grumbler,’’ 
said the cheery young farmer. | 

*Don'tmind bin ty,men, but Keep up 
heart, and let's all do our best to weather | 
the storin that's oomeover Lianover ali at 
once, and we shall soon bave fuir skies 

n.” 

* Bot the murder,” whispered a buxom 
lass, the supposed sweetheart of the said 
well-todo farmer, Hudson. 

“What do they say about it, 
dear?” 

“Why, to say sooth, Patty it's an ugly 
business, inv jass,"’ replied her sweetheart, 

“Mr. Thornton was going to the Grange | 
in the fog vesterday, and beard bigh words, 
anda spiash in the water, sormmewhere near 
the bridge, but Mr. Evan couldn't learn 
anything that looked like foul play, till just 
about balf an bour ago, when a bat was 
brought in by David Johnson from the 
ford, where he bad been fishing,” 

* But what had Mr. Evan todo with it?” 
asked Patty. 

“Silly lass,”’ aaid the young farmer. 

“Wi, of jcourse, he could do no more 
ban Mr. Thoroten, who is but a stranger | 
like and a clergyinan into the bargain. 

“Donut you Know Sir Willian is a magia 
trate; only of course, it's better voung Mr. 
Liovd should see to these things pow in- 
stead of the old gentieinan.”’ 

Patty revenged herself for the insult to 
her understanding by a sinart tap on the 
fariner’s cheek as he stooped to enatch a 
kies, and as dinner-time was now approach- 
ing, the crowd began to disperse for the | 
tine. 

e ° 


A fortnight passed swiftly, vet wearily | 
away ;—ewilitly forthe busy agents of Sir 
Witham Liovd in his schemes of benevo- 
lent aid for the sufferers in the late calaim- 
ty; and wearily for poor Winitred Herbert, 
whoee monotonous iife was only relieved 
by ocenstant coumments on the singular 
o-nduct of her secret lover, and the re 
iearkable circuinstances which dal.v came 
t» light convected with the late catastro 


’ 
yee 


Jobo 





Runors were afloat that some large bags 
of fax bad been seen al soine distance frow 
the mili on the night of the fire. 

The utmost diligence bad failed to dis 
cover the strong box which coutained the 
and valuable papers belonging to 
the business, though iM couid scarece!¥ bave 
been © reivy @onsuined, vpotwiiostanding 
the flerce heat the flaines. 


. f #) - 
M : au f tbe fire 


Libs eV 


wae Go ed to bear free ar 
ece Sirange 
of ber 


reodiy comments mn t 


coincidences, without the comfort 


land Winilred, weary of ber own thoughts 


| with 
| beart.”’ 


| but she Was te augry to Bubinit quieUly bo 


| heartless, bitherto 


and su to their 
Evan went to London 
the day alter fire to arrange with the 
insurance company, and as his «more 
staunch adherents declared, to procure a 
London architect to superintend the re- 
building of the mill at the earliest possible 
period. 

Lucy Lloyd had been so entirely occupied 
with attendanoe on her nother, and assiet- 
ing her father and Mr. Thornton in arrang- 


lover's 
salen aan” 


ing plans for the temporary relief of the 
fausilies thrown into destitution by the 
fire, that sie had not been able to pay ber 


usual visit to Lianover Farm, and Wini!red 
had ugen restrained by some Btrange Uin- 
idity from going to inquire for and assist 
ber kind fnends at the Grange. 

It was a cold, but rather bright afternoon, 


and ber mother’s complaining and uncon- 


Naturally, then; he expected her father 
to be one of the most proudly contented of 
men, and naturally also attributed this sud- 
den attack to the over-excitement of the 


| occasion. 


In these circumstances Cristine’s remark 
seemed as uncilled for as it was beartiess 
and worthy of rebuke. 

“Lite is always best while Heaven wills 
that we should keep it,"’ be said quite se- 
verely. 

“Your father’s state is most critiical at 
present. 

“But, if he is kept free from all excite- 
ment ” 

“If, Cristine interrupted, with a convul- 
sive shudder—“‘if bis lile depends upon his 
being kept from excitement, he will die in 
bis first conscious mmoment.” 

“You bave bad news for bim then ?” 

Cristine, still staring at ber step-father’s 





nected remarks, put ou ber hatand cloak, | face, bent her bead by way of an- 
two leave the house for @ | swer. a 
—— a «Spy “It must be kept back at all costs,’ the 


It wae the first time for inany days, and 
the air fell retreeLing and pure to ber act- | 
ing bead as she waiked slowly along the | 
road which led towards the streain. | 

‘ 
| 





Sie did not mean to go near either the 
bridge or the Grange, but she unconscious 
ly took the places most interesting to ber, 
and which had occupied her thoughts 60 
incessantiv for the last few months, 

Perbaps she bad a vague idea that the 
newsshe longed to hear might In some 
manner come to ber if she took that direc. | 
tion, though she would not go to Inquire 
for tidings where they would be certain 
be found. 





Sue bad = acarcely walked half-a-imtle 
when she suddenly encountered the very 
person she would have least wished to | 
weet—Hugh Evans, the overiooker who 


eagerly cane towaras ter. 

*Guood alternoon, Miss Herbert,” said he 
with an attempt at polished courtesy, 
which act very awkwardly upon hin; “I 
have net had the good fortune lo see you 
Biiice the wreal fire. 

“You bave been quite in concealinent 
since then.”’ 
“I have not been very well,’ she replied, 
coldly enough to stop any fturthber ad- | 

Vance. 

“This isthe first time I have been out, 
and I dare not stand in the cold.” 

Winifred bowed, and would have passed 
on, but Evans was not to be 60 easily cis- 
ti iseed. 

He walked on bv her side, suning bis 
pace tO bers With provoking precision. 

“lL fear vou lave syinpathised too muck 
Mr. Evan,"’ be eontin 

“You Know there are cases, Miss Herbert, 
where two persons are but one in hand and 


ued, 


Winifred conid not prevent a vivid blush 
from dving ber clieekKs absolute eriuison, 


tue iusuilt. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER VII 


Bruce | 


LL that day and night Captain 
\ lay In the Baie be pless, DOpe Less 
[A state. 
Life lingered still in the inert frame. 


Somewhere behind the darkened eves 
thought and BénBalion, IMeIMOrV, and px we r 
t) suffer pain were to be found. 

But for the present they were in abey- 
ance. : 

Whether they would ever wake agai: 
the doctor would not undertake to sav. 

Tt nay be that le w ‘rea ver—tiis is 
the firm alttack—or ki tay be toat be wail 

| Pass away iu this stupa the doctor said, 
WD A COUIPMBSIONALe Llal Ce ’ the yir 
upon whose fair delicate face some sudder 
Diight seemed to bave ‘en, whooevident v 
fels the situation deeply, and vet was abie 
to receive Dis lustructions with a sort 


helpful seif-control, wiiiie her 
another part of tie Lx 


ieniuer, 


=, passed irom one 


Ot of sereaiing UVSlerics to apotoer. 
Cristine, standing pale and silent at the 
foot of the great bed, looking at the gray 


face 80 pathetically changed, with its drix« > 
ing lip and dull halfepened eves, thougut 
with a sudden vivid reteuibrance of the 
cruel newsto which he must awaken, 
thougit that, if Heaven were pitiful, it 
would be besithat be sheulid so puss 
away. 

Involuntarily her thoughts translated 


' thernselves into worda. 


“Death would be mercy here.”’ she said, 
in a low frightened whisper (hat struck oo 


the listener's ear with strangely tragic 
force. 
Heturned and eyed the girl « little 


sternly. 


Hitherto she had seeined anything tut 


OW be bad 


ir) in @ 
ih Gis io 


besiowed upon ber the ges Commenda 
Lhonm. 

But these words filled hia with a quick 
"@Vu S:Ve@ «lly: thet. 

Hie wuS a Slranwer t tbe fe t a 

4 r . 
e " 

x = - 

lam 

wit a iM a) S She 4 
presenisa, grace, bes y, ALG geoerai | ADT 
1) dite. 


| frour one to another through all 


eisivelv ail notken of in 


inan said peremptorily. 

*Perbaps he knows it already ?"’ 

He 0es,”’ Cristie said 
quietly. 

But, though 
ly, sbe vouchsafed 
lion. 

“So much 
thought, a$ he passed out into the brilliant 
HUINUIOr LOT. 

“I took it for granted that triumph, and 
not trouble, knucked the poor old fellow 


very 


tLe doctor lingered curious 
no further informa- 


| down, 


*“*] wonder what the bad news is. 
‘That young lady seems rather reticent, 





for preconceived ideas,’’ be | 


extinct some boars, that death 
result of a stab froin behind, a wound tn 
could by no possibility bave been 8el!-in. 


flicted, even werethere an suggestic 
— in a mae ’ seiie,, 

“And now alinost the stran 
ee athe Gest part of the 

“ en the first thrilling excite 
hewildered borror had a little eubsided tn 
servants began to think it strange that ~~ 
person alone should sleep on undisturbed 
through all the§din and bustle, and that the 
one whom the sad event principally con- 
cerned, 

. ‘Lady de Gretton’s —_ was deputed to 
reak the news as gently as night 
widowed bride, ’ d . ie 

“But the young woman soon returned 
filled with horror and consternation, to ay. 
nounce that Lady de Gretion was nowhere 
to be found. 

“Active inquiries were instituted and 
every effort inade to trace the missing 
lady, butup to this moment without suc. 
cess. 


“The tragic event has cast a glooin over 
the whole village and the neighboring town 
which, in this the annual Regatta week, is 
unusually full.’”’ 

So ran the reporter's telegraphed com. 
munication, a mere meagre outline of the 
tale that would be tully told to-mor. 
row, 

But Cristine’s guilty conscience could 
help her to fillin every detail and inake 
the drama borribly coinplete. 

Sitting in the falling twilight, with the 
helpless dying man for ber sole compan. 


| jon, she saw the whole cruel scene enacted 


but, sooner or iater, uo doubt I shail 
know.” 
And betore the day was many hours | 


older not only be, but all Loudon knew 


| bow terrible was the blow that bad suiitten 


Duncan Bruce to the earth. 

The evening newspapers, the very pews- 
papers that contained the siereotyped re- 
porters’ “gush” over the aristocratic wed- 
ding of the previous day, Set forth in star- 
ing Characters their sensational accounts of 
the “Horrible Tragedy in the West. 

“Murder of a Brideyrooin. 

“strange Disappearance of the Bride.”’ 

Before night fell,all England was talking 


of Lord de tiretton’s mnurder, and the tele- 


grapb-wires were flashing the pewsall over 
the face of the globe. 

Before night tell, the case bad been tried 
by thousands of self-constituted tribunals, 


and an almost universal verdict found the 
absent Nora guilty of ber husband's 
death. 

Itso chanced that Ela Joyce, who, as 


Nora’s bridesinaid, bad made the unlucky 
“Lucy Ashton” couparison, was at a gar- 
den-party, listening to the music of the 
Hunyarian Band, and daintily eating an 
ive, When the horrible news was whispered 
\ the tents 
and across the velvet green lawn until it 
reaciied her ear. 

She grew whiteas the ivory silk dress 
she wore, and dropped theclina sbell with 
a sharp incredulous cry. 

“Ou, Jupossible!'' she said very passion- 
ately. 

‘{tistoo horrible! 

“Why, ; 

“You prophesied it, “Sir. George Croueste 
finished, with Sometulbg ikea = sibud- 
der. 

*You did indeed, Miss Joyce ; it is most 
extraordinary to me!" 

And be walked away quickly, evidently 
resolved to trust himnsel! in such a danger- 
ous Vielnity no more. , 

tle admired Miss Joyee as much as it was 
in bis limp natureto aduure any created 
being Dut Sir Croueste, Ler 
Origutness, Vivacity, and ready with being, 
be thought, the proper complement of his 
iore So.ld iwerlits. 

Sut froin that moment he 


dees 


George 


de. 
ber } is 


disinissed 
aalr z 
OW?l). 

“T 


girl bas @ evil eve, don't 
KDoWw ! 


he would solemnly and wit 
ceritv assure his friends 


twitt-? with lis sudden defecti 


e 
? + evi- 
when 


ther raved 
step-fatuer 
an- 
gouaestiv 


And ineantime, awhile ler tp 
HheipiesSiV ID vbe recom and ber 
jay in «a horrible m ieatb ip 

her, wulle the servants. with a 


ee r¥ 


imseussed the terrivie tidings, Crise 
ne Siogietoo, Wilh cod trembiing Qhogers, 
Unfolded the newspaper and learned in de- 


lali bow far ver Veolgeanice bad » 


tstripped 


; ber wishes, bow uller “as the ruin sie bad 


wrougot 
“Tar morning the quiet Devonshire vil- 
lage of Stoke Vernon was electrified by a 
Strange. ¥ boerritie occurrence. ¥ 
“Lord de Greiion, who was married onlv 
yesterday to Miss Nera Bruce, a voung and 


beaUliiGs la#lv b) Wool be Was romantical- 


iv attached, and who hrought his bride to 
Cink Cottawe. the iovel¥ marine villa of our 
respected county inember, Mr. Dalinayne, 
was found SMabbed tothe beart and quite 
dead in the susaiier rary, aS it is calied.a 
room ope Ng inte ile pr vale apurtinents of 

Lad e air 
*T s4 s~ ver¥ was inade by a ser- 
vant. wh entering (hé roeun about seven 
7 - s #Ts, found thein 
a - r ‘ a) 7 1¢.¥ Den. the 

a a. a ets * 
= & r ror ‘ - 
“” : } * 4 
=- 8 288) 8ta ~ 

4 tor. w Was »n lobe 8% ln a Verr 
, few minutes, pronmeunced that life hed been 


before her dry and burning eyes. 

Not for one second did she doubt that, 
driven to actual inadness, Nora bad struck 
that desperate and fatal blow—not for one 
second did she doubt that, though she was 
amenable to no huinan law, and had in no 
way endangered her own life and liberty, 
in very truth the brand of Cain burned 
redly on her own brow, and that she, Cris- 
tine Singleton, was a murderess in thesigit 
of Heaven. 

She pushed back the soft fair bair that 
clustered on her simooth white brow, as 
though she really expected to tind the fiery 
brand there. 

W hatever of heart and conscience the girl 
possessed was stang into life @ lasi— 
thought had becoimne torture, her own 680 
ciety an unendurable anguish, 

But there was no one to whom she could 
speak, Do one to give ber one grain of hope 


, or coufort. 


She had thirsted for vengeance on the 
girl who bad innocently wronged her, plot- 
ted, planned, and prayed for it. 

It had come now, and, in the ful! fruition 
of her wicked wish, she felt that ber own 
punishment bad beyun. 

Why Lad she always 
Bruce? 

She asked herscif the question now as 


hated Nora 


| sbe had often asked it belore. 


But never until now bad she given it a4 
truthiul answer. 
Because she had always wronged her. As 


' a young girl,she had taken the child’s place 
| in ber father’s bouse, as a young woinap 


} pale charins and won 


kept her jealously in the background, un- 
til the beauty she bad decried and ridiculed 
and secretly envied had outsbone ber own 
ber lover = from 


' ber. 


i 


Then the latent fire of hatred bad leaped 
into living fla:ne, and she had sworn that 
in some fashion or other she would crush 
her sister-rival. 

Now that vow was kept. 

Nora was crushed indeed—a fugitive—a 
inurderess, 

With a low shuddering ery, Cristine cov- 
ered ber eves, and knew at jast bow bitter 
is tbe rotten heart of that tempting Dead- 
Sea fruit that inencall human vengeance. 
She had bitten it through to the very ovre, 
and its burning gall must sting and blister 
on her lips for ever. 

A light tap at the door roused 
her miserable dreamings. 

Sheturned and saw a woman-servant 
with a look of mysterious importance beva- 
oning her out, 

“A gentleman to see you, miss,’ the w- 
man said, inthe husky whisper that tbe 
whole household bad adopted as proper to 
the occasion, though the loudest sbout 
would not bave pierced the dulled ears of 
the stricken man. 

“To see me! 

“I can see no one, Susan. 

‘*-Your master must not be lef." 

“Ob, but the nurse is ready to take her 
place now,and the gentleman says bis 
business is most urgent! 

‘He looks it too, more like a ghost than 
a living man!” ; 

Cristine hesitated as the woman with 
volubie persistence urged her point. 

It would be an unutterable relief to ¢* 
cape into any coinpany from the mercies 
phantoms that pursoved her. 

Even this gpeech with the servant seemed 
to bave lifted some portion of the dul! 
beavy weight from her brain. 

But, on the other hand, what had ths 
man to teil ber—some new tale of borror, 
some yet ghastlier incident of the story that 
filled all ber thougbts? 

“Who is the gentleman, Susan ?’ 

“1 do not know biin, miss, and could not 


her froim 


, 


quite catch his name—Mr. Bean—Besu— 
eornething like that.” 

ris 18 s heart seemed to stand still for 
2 

ew St tbat could come t ner bad 

Ar ir Beaupre, the one being on ear 
who bad ever stirred ber oold seifen 0° 
ture to anything like genuine tenderness, 


was here to denounce and curse her. 
Sbe must face the worst. 
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Yes, in an instant she decided that any- 


thing was better than suspense, 
“Tell Mr. Beaupre I will come,” she said 
quietly, though her teeth chattered as with 
cold, and her pale face took a biuish-gray 
tinge that frightened the wotap. 
ristine Singleton was no favorite with 

servants as a rule, she was too arro- 
gant and exacting for that. 

But, looking at her now, this one was 
touched with sudden pity. 


“Let ine get you some sal-volatile, miss, | 


or a glass of wine, ora little brandy,” she 
said persuasively. 

«You have tasted nothing to-day,and you 
jook as though you were fainting.” 

“] never faint. 

«Be kind enough to take my message— 
and send the nurse here.” 

She spoke coldly, a8 though the sugyes- 
tion displeased her. 

The woman went off shrugging her 
shoulders and regretting that she had made 


s «Miss Nora would have thanked me like 
a lady, whetber she took the things or 
10t. 

“Sbe was always worth a dozen of the 
other—though they do say she is a mur- 
deress now—ugh !”’ 

With anervous look up and down the 
darkening corridors, the woinan hurried 
more swiftly on her way. 

“It's enough to curdie your blood to live 
ina house where such things are even 
talked about. 


oe te 











os 


“I found Nora on the beach, told ber m 
story, and beard bers. : F 

“Your drama of revenge oould have 
worked to no better denouement, Miss 
Singleton. 

“Lord de Gretton found us together 
took his wite away.” ” aus: 

He spoke with studied calmness, but 
Cristine saw great drops gather thickly on 
his forehead. 

But her own heart 
ber, 

“Oh, Arthur,” she said, clasping her 
hands in passionate entreaty— 


sank deep within 


“Forget whol am and how! have 
wronged her! 
“Tell ine only this—did Nora do this 


dreadtol thing ?” 

“It she did,” Arthur answered sternly, 
“the sin lies less at her door than at your 
door, 

“You drove her mad among you ; and if, 
in her madness, she—— ; 

“Oh, Heaven, it is too horrible!” 

The strong man broke down with a 
Wailing pitiful ery, and turned way his 
face. 

“My poor Nora, ny innocent loving dar- 
ling, Heaven has forsaken you indeed !” 

“The wages of sin is death!” 

Cristine had sinued cruelly and seltish- 
ly, and her wages were paid in full. 

The bitterness of death indeed was hers 
as she listened to that anguished heart- 
broken cry, and knew that, though all the 
world might tlock in to comfort the stricken 





“J do hope I shall get into a respectable | 
family next time.” 

Five minutes later Cristine Singleton | 
pushed open the library door, and stood, a 
xelf-convicted culprit, in Arthur Beaupre’s | 
presence. } : 

Hie did not see her at first, standing as he | 
was with his back to the door and his face | 
buried in one shading hand, 

She stood watching himtora minute or 
so, his elbow planted on the chi:mney-piece | 
his eyes bidden, but one half of the hand- 
some haggard face reflected in the glass. 


Would he never look round, never | 
apeak ? : 
She dared not address him, dared not | 

| 


nove another step in his direction—dared 
mly stand just within the door, waiting 
with clasped hands and downbent head, as 
a criminal awaits sentence, 

The strained sileuce grew horrible. 

A little sigh fluttered to her lips, a tere 
Lroken breath, but it reached his ear, and | 
be turned. 

Was this Arthur Beaupre ? 

Even iv ber wild terror the cruel contrast 
between the bright-faced boyish Arthur of 
the old days and this man, whose face 
seemed set in arigid awlul pallor, whose 
eyes seerned to have sank and darkened 
and lost all their vivid blue, struck ber 
sharply. 

Was this too her work ? 

Tie thought flashed through her brain, 
and was gone in a second. 

ine next moment she was cowering 
uu ler the fierce anger of eyes that seemed 
to barn into her brain. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she cried, wildly thrust- 
ing in her weak plea for pardon betore be 
iid time to accuse ber, “forgive me; I 
could not dream that it would come to 
ibis ! 

“I would die to-night to undo what I 
have done!”’ 

“Die! he echoed, in 
voice. 

‘To die 1s easy ; we have to live through | 
this. 

“Cristine Singleton, where is Nora? 
Where is the girl whose lile you have de- 
stroyed ?”’ 





a harsh grating | 





CHAPTER VIII. 


y HERE is Nora?” 
/ It seemed to Cristine’s excited fancy 


like a far-off echo of the question 

putto Cain. 
The answer of the first 

tered to her lips, but found 


th 





murderer flut- | 
no utlerance 
Us less indeed would it be to meet Ar- 
svaupre’s searching eyes, and try by | 
¢xcuses or evasion to escape their merciless 
scrutiny. 

liow inuch or how little he knew of the 
terrible tragedy and its real cause the girl 
could not guess—enough doubtless to con- 
demn her and hold her responsible for 
inuch of the misery and madness it re- 
vealed, 

“Where is Nora?’ the man repeated 
firmly, coming a step or two nearer, and 
speaking in a low tone. 

_ “What spot of earth bas she found refuge 
i" to-day ?° 

‘She is not here,’’ 
faintly. 

“I have only just read the dreadful story | 
in the paper, 

“Captain Bruce is paralyzed and dying ; 
“ed nother bas broken down under the 

OW, 

“T ain quite alone. 

“Oh, Arthur, pity and forgive me! I am | 
puuisned for my sin.” 

“Pity you?” he answered, with 
that inade her shudder. 

“Pity you, when ] still see Nora's face as 
I saw it last night—when I remember the 


theaug 


Cristine cried very 


a laugh 


Cruel trap into which you have betrayed 
ry Ning I I t Bui 
ber then? ( 
forgetting even her . 
' 6 inan’s fierce anger, in her craving 
ear more, 


"Before or after ?”’ 
“I saw her in the evening. 
I ‘Oveying your telegraphed instructions, 
reached Stoke Vernon between six and 
"Ven o’clocks 





| looked on her so kindly bold anything but 
; loathing for her now. 


| She stood in dazed silence waiting for him 


| lief— 


| she cannot find me, even if she would,” 


| brother’s 
| sacrilege to name her in that easy every-day | 
| all the time he felt usiserably incredulous 


! fashion. 
ot his own words, 


nan, She alone, she whoin her way had 
loved him well and truly,must for shaime's 
sake be inute, 

Perhaps the sharpest sting of aff the 
many that pierced her aching heart lay in 
the thought that her sin had been so 
vain. 

She had parted Arthur and Nora for ever 





_ indeed, but quite as effectually had she 
parted Arthur and herself. 


Never would the blue eyes that once had 


Never till her life’s end would Arthur 
Beaupre forgive her, 
Crushed, hutniliated, suffering,asshe bad 


not thought it was in her nature to suffer 


to speak, ° 

And at last, with an effort, he mastered 
the anguish thut possessed him and raised 
his haygard face. 

‘ This house will be watched, of course,”’ 
he said. 

And Cristine shuddered at the desperate 
calmness of the words and all that they 
implied. 

*“Asshe has not coine before, she will 
never reach it pow. 

“And yet, poor maddened child, 
other refuge can she dind ?”” 

“I thought’’—Cristine’s voice trembled 
nervously over the suggestion—“that per- 


what 


haps in her misery she had come to 
you.”’ 
“Heaven forbid!’ he cried quickly. 


“That would be inadness, and worse than 
madness, indeed. 

“It would give a motive for—— 

Once again he broke down in a spasin of 
fierce pain. 

Strong ws he was, he could not force his 
tongue to utter the words that linkea Nora's 
naine with the last and worst of critmes, 
But this time the pause was tor a moment 
only; he went on, with a look of quick re- 


“But she has no clue to iny whereabouts; 





“And what shall you do now?” 

“Go back to Stoke Vernon at ouce,”’ 
replied. 

“The inquest will take place to-morrow, 
and I must be there. 

“T came to see Captain Bruce 


” 
— 


“Captain Bruce may not live through the 
night.” 

His lips twitched a little; but the news | 
was no news to hiin; be simply bent his 


he 


now, but 


head, and brought his brows together in 
nore concentrated thought. 
“And Mrs. Bruce is ill, you say? And 


Vance? ” 

“Where is your brother? 

With a little weary gesture Cristine 
pushed back ber bairand stared half stupid- | 
Jy, aS though the question bewildered her. 

“Vance ? 

“] do not know 
knows.”’ ; 

How unconsciously the familiar words 
slipped trom her lips! ~ 

With what astrange new significance they 
fell on her eara and those of the listening 
man. 

Tbe Nora of whom she had been meanly 
jealous, to whom she had ygrudged her 

careless confidehge and affection, | 
had changed so strapgely now, It seared a | 


where Vanceis. Nora 





But the words filled Arthur's wind with | 
other thoughts. 

“He has not been here? 

“She may have gone to hiin ? 

Cristine shook her fair head decidedly. 


companions was the 


self; now 


was anxious only at all costs to escape from 


Cristine Singleton’s nee. 


Yet a barder-hearted man than he might 


have been moved to pity the wild-eyed 
white-faced girl whose imachinations bad 
recoiled so terribly upon herself, 

She looked with a new-born pitiful hu- 
mility into the worn haggard face; she tried 
to speak, but the words died away in an 
inarticulate murmur; and, acting on a sud- 
den passionate impulse, she flung herselt 
upon her knees, caught the astonished 
man’s hand in ber own, and clung to it 
with a sort oi Cesperate energy, while great 
scorching tears, the first she bad shed that 
day, rained down te white upturned face, 
and wild reckless words ca.ue brokenly 
froin her quivering lips. 

“Arthur listen to me—for a moment 
only! 

‘ *You do not know allor you would per- 
a ” 

“I do not know all,"’ he interrupted 
siernly; “and thatis why I ain pitiless to 
you. 

“I know that you kept back my letters, 
and you suffered Nora to believe me dead, 
that you urged and drove her into a tmar- 
riage that she loathed, and that—— 

“IT cannot speak of it; my own words 
madden me, 

Let ine pass, Miss Singleton, if you are 
wise.”’ 

He tried to shake off the clinging clasp; 
bot, without actual brutality, he could not 
succeed, 

Cristine’s slim fingers only tightened 
their grip as she cried, between the sobs 
that shook the slender prostrate figure 
with no feigned grief— 

* Yes; | admit it all. 

“I have sinned; but am I not punished 
now? 

“Arthur, for pity’s sake do not look like 
that! 

“It was for vour sake, 

“[ think jealousy turned my brain, 

“T loved you sotruly, so dearly. 

“Ahl’’ 

She sank lower still, and hid her tace 
with a despairing ery, forin a fierce revul- 
sion of disgust Arthur Beaupre shook hiin- 
self free, and stood over her with a flush of 
angry scorn upon his face and hot indigna- 
tion In his eyes. 

“Love for iny sake!” he exclaimed, with 
a fierce incisive scorn that struck like a 
knife—struck straight to the girl's sore 
heart. 

“If I had not loathed and hated you be- 
fore, TI should hate you now for those 
words,”’ 

“That is enough.’ 

Cristine rose to her feet, and spoke with 
a sort of sullen composure, 

“You shall not bear therm 
will keep you no longer. 

“Only tell ine this before you go, 

“All that has passed since you saw Nora 
last has imade no difference in your feel- 
ings; false as she has been even to you, 
guilty though she is, you love her still?” 

“With all iny heart,’’ Arthur answered 
fergently, without a second’s hesitation, 

“Wronged and wretched as she is 1 love 
her still. 

“T inay never see her again; but, for her 
sake, 1 shall love no other woinan till I 
die.”’ 

There was something of relief to his 
overwrought feelings in the utterance of 
this fervent confession of faith. 

Some of the old brightness woke in the 
deep blue eyes, the rigid lines around the 
lips relaxed, tue whole face seemed 
soften in a transfizuring glow. 

And in proportion to the softening of her 
hardening in Cris- 


again, and I 


tine’s face. 

The look of penitential pleading van- 
ished with tbe tears she brushed away 
indignantly. 

She drew herself defiantly erect; the 
bright eyes regained their steady glitter, 
though the lids were still reddened and the 
lashes were wet. 

In that decisive moment the chainbers of 
Cristine Sinyleton’s soul had been thrown 
widely open. 

Fate might have willed that it should re- 
ceive ungelic visitants; but Arthur Beaupre 
was pitiless, and there entered seven de- 
mons worse than those that dwelt with her 
before—deimons that filled her with bitter- 
ness and jealousy and eager longing for 
revenge. 


“You love her atill,’’ she echoed, with 


slow and ci uel emphasis; “then I still hate 


her—remember that, Arthur Beoupre, and 


remember that it is your work, 


“An hour ago I pitied ber, I loathed my- 





She paused with a strange sneering sinile 


that filled the listening win with chill fore- 


bodings. 
“You have done your worst—you cannot 
hari her more! he cried hotly, though 


“Waitl’ 


With eruel force Cristine struck her 


slender hand upon the table; but she went 
| on, as pitiless of the physical pain she gave 


“Heis not in England; | am sure of | hersel! as of the mental anguish she dealt 
it.” ; Out to hitn. 
We ll, there is ne more to be said.” “Can Nora afford another enemy? 

Arthur moved towards the door ae he “She ida fuuitive from justice, the police 
apoke,. possessed by #@ feverish iongitip wo be | are on her track. 

I ; Yes a8 ashen hue 

i i” the pronzea ver of the gr 
% - 
, " 1 
" trea r } - 

~ ve none hand f pits i} stayed the le- | every ineans in my | ver; now 1 w | 
' amaied wry words upon bis}ipa. stir neither hand nor foot to save her frou 

iT} “av } 

“He felt nothing but loathing for the the—seuffold!”’ 


traitress at whuse door he laid all the mis | 
ery that and come upon bin; he felt only 
too weary and beartesick even for anger; he | 


As the last hideous word fell on his ear, | 
an irrepressible ery broke from 


Besupre's sip 


wo | 


It was echoed by a shrill laugh from 
Cristine. 

At last she had struck home, 

“Cannot you bear the thought? 

“Well, things as hard as that have been 
done betore now, 

“Faces as fair as Nora's have shown from 


the hangman's hand, 

“Of course ity ill bea dreadiul disgrace 
tous, Bot—’"* 

Arthur beard no more. 

Woman as she was, he dared not trust 
bimself longer in her presence; the wild 
loathing, the hot anger that rose within him 
asshe exulted maligamy over the pictare 
ot Nora's agony and death woald have 
driven him in a moment to forget ber sex 
and silence the eruel lips, 

Without a word or look, be pushed past 
her and went out, 

The cool freshness of the night-wind 
played upon his heated ternplesas he walked 
alony, bardly knowing whither he went in 
the vielent agitation of bis thoughts, and 
gradually, as he leit the house behind him, 
and escaped from the overpowering horror 
oft Cristine Singleton's presence, his brain 
began to olear and his lanctes to assume 
something like cohereney and shape. 

[to BE CONTINUED.) 
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SCRATCHES ON GLASS,—Slight serateber 
on glass tnay be partiallY polished out by 
rubbing the part with rouge wet with water 
upon a piece of soft leather. Ifitis a deep 
seratch, it will have to be ground out with 
the finest flour einery, such: as is used by 
opticians, and the spot polished with rouge 
and water upon a piece of soft leather. 

ASPHALT AND Brick.—Bricks itmpreg- 
nated at bigh temperature with asphalt are 
being successfully used in Berlin for street 
pavements, By driving out the air and wa- 
ter the bricks will take up filteen or twenty 
per cent. of bitumen, and the porous, brit- 
tle material becomes durable and elastic 
under pressure, The bricks are then put 
ineniways with hot tar. The pavement 
has been laid down in « part of a thorough- 
fare where neither granite nor compressed 
asphalt bad bitherto withstood the wear, 


A DYNAMITE PILE Driver.—It was re- 
ported a short tine ayo that piles had been 
driven by dynamite in some German ex- 
periments, Later advices concerning the 
process state that an iron plate sixteen 
Inches in diameter and five inches thick is 
placed ov the top ofthe pile to be driven, 
and upon this platoa pound and a half 
charge of dvnamite is exploded by electric 
ity. The lores of the explosion drives the 
pile into the wud as far as would five blows 
struck by a weight of 3250 pounds falling 
froin a height of ten feet, 

Hlow To Sececor FLlour.—In selecting 
flour first look to the color. If it is white 
with « yellowish straw-oolor tint buy it. If 
it is white witha bluish east or with black 
specks in it, refuse it, Next examine ite 
adhesiveness—wet and kneed a little of it 
between your fingers; If it works soft and 





' 





sticky, itis poor, Then throw a little lump 
of dried flour ayainst a sinooth surface ; if tt 
falls like powder, it is bad. Lastly, squeeze 
some Of Lue four tightly in your hand; it it 
retulosthe shape given by the pressure, 
that too isa yvoowlsign. It is safe to buy 
flour that will stand all these tests. x 
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Farm and Barden. 


POULTRY Sitep.—One of the best things 
many farmers could do would be to builda 
long open shed adjacent to their poultry 
house, where the fowls could serateh and 
sun themselves on cold storiny days, It 
need not be expensive, but should be sub. 
Stantially built. Such a shed is alinost 
Indispensable to those raise early 
chickens. 


Wile 


Mice «i8 OrRcHARDS.—Young orchards 
are often ruined by the mice in winter. 
Thousands of fine young trees are thas 


yirdied every winter, oltenin orchards kept 
too clean for the satety of the trees in trying 
winters, A safe and sure remedy is to pile 
a neat mound around each tree, To proper- 
ly mound an orchard of say two hundred 
trees would be a light day's work. The 
nice in trailine under the snow seem to 
have no ideaoft climbing a sumll mound to 
get at Lhe tree, 


Roust.—To start the nut om a bolt that bas 
pot rusty on plow or wagon, pour kerosene 
oli on and allow it to reinain a few bours, 
then give the nut a smart blow, and put on 
alittle more oil, In soine cases it can be 
done by putting on the kerosene and setting 
it on fire, thus beating the nut and swelling 
it, a8 Well as burping outthe rust. Where 
this isnot practicable trou: fear of injury 
frou too much burning, a pair of black 
sinith’s tongs, heated red hot and allowed 
to grasp the nut firmly until the tongs are 


nearly e@ool, will waru up @ SBinall nut 
euvugh to loosen it. 

OUTBUILDINGS.—On this subject a Pen: 
svivania farmer says: Farmers who are 
iy Of painting the outbuildings 

y p at ’ at tc at [ r re 
{ all 
. 
un #81) 
ater and adding to each wo f 
4 pound of malt and a pound of sulphate i 
anc. This wash inay be colored to many 


desirable shades. Fora creain color, 1 add 


Arthur | vellow ochre; and for gray, lawpblack dis 
| wived im vinegar. 


the felon's dock, necks as delicate have felt © 


Scientific and Useful. 
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| ally true, that persons who are absorbed in 
' SIXTY-THIRD YEAR. | one thing, rarely attain to any breadth of 
view or fullpess of character. ‘‘They see 
things in false perspective, their own spe- 
cialty covering the entire foreground, and 
those of others receding into the distance. 
They become narrow, prejudiced, and of- 
From dwelling always on 
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ten conceited. 
! ' the one subject on which they know more 
EXTRAORDINARY! than others. they come to feel complacent 


| in their fancied superigrity, and quite obliv- 
® J . 
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| ious of their ignorance of the topics on 
which other people are well informed. They 
sometimes become disagreeable to those 
| they meet, and, neither giving nor receiv- 
| ing sympathy, their hearts are shut up with. 
in themselves and contract. In short, the 
'man of one idea gradually withers and 
shrivels up instead of developing into a full 
land ripe manhood. He is always placing 
limits beyond which he will not suffer his 
thoughts, his views, his ideas, or his sym- 
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pathies to grow.” 
All this is pitifully apt to be true of men 


. . | ot ‘one idea,”’ even when that idea is at 
Now IS THE TIME TO bottom philanthropic. But itis not so of 
men of one work. Herein lies a dictine 


tion often overlooked. Some of the broad- 


of men—men 
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est and noblest whose lives 
have been given to the accomplishment of | 
some grand purpose, men fertile in ideas and 


| tolerant in opinion—have sometimes been 


American girls and titled Germans. He 
has ascertained that with one solitary ex- 
ception they have resulted inabandonment, 
separation, divorce, or some other conjugal 
disaster. It would be interesting to know 
how the other American girls who marry 
abroad fare. A writerina prominent New 
York paper suggests it the consular service 
generally would fullow the example of our 
representative at Crefeld, a curious and use- 
ful chapter on sociology might result. 

Fore1GN journals report an arrangement 
for producing brilliant light by the combi- 
nation of gas and electricity. It consists of 
an ordinary gas flame, through which passes 
a curved metallic rod, provided with means 
for counteracting the effects of overheating 
under the action of the electric current. A 
cool, bright, white light is produced of far 
better quality than gas alone. The report 
states that the platinum does not require a 
great intensity of current to make it supply 
an ordinary light with one or two small 
elements. The cost is said to be a third less 
than that of the gas supplied by the gas 
com panies. 

Tare bird population of Wisconsin is es- 
mated at sixty-six per square mile, or 3,- 
505,40 for the State. Each bird is assumed 
to eat filty insects a dy, or 6,000 for the 
summer. Hence, all the birds will con- 





sume 21,384,000,000 insects a year. Add 





| classed with ‘‘men of one idea,’’ 


— either od 
misjudge them unreasonably, or, on the | 
_ other hand, to dignify the less agrecable | 
ntece Teen Pane ney and less useful order of the narrow minded. 
| But such a classification is entirely wrong. 
| Little men of one work may also be men of 
one idea; but they are notthe men who do 
the world’s best work. The specialist in 
| work not only need not be, but must not 
be, narrowed to one idea; if he is, he cannot 


| possibly excel, even in his specialty. 


We are pleased to announce lo our patrons that we 


have concluded to reduce our Club Rates to such 


figure forthe coming veara 
fn the reach of all We are determined totyet a very 


large list of new suleeriber sudin order to do so we 


will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


IN CLUBS OF TEN! 


And. asan inducement to each of our subscribers ‘i Z . 
| Whoever shrinks from throwing heart 
tosendaclub, we will yive a gratis copy for every | r ak . A 
and soul into one life-work, for fear of be- 
lubeof Wat @l. each, Remember, we will not send | X . 7 , 
| coming like the man of one idea described 
a tingle copy tor less Chan $2.00; and In order to get ‘ > , i 
| above, mistakes the situation, and is more 


| 


| likely to become an aimless dawdler in 

| work, and’a scatterbrain in thought, than 

| he is to attain any broud or high success 

| in either. The men who dothings that the 

year, with one extra for sending the Club, world is better forthe doing, are not those 
| who are kept from trying because they can- 

not do everything 
ee ee —eE ~e 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


the reduced rate, one most send al least ten subserip- 


cannoteend a less number for less than 


tiene We 
GL.K each 
Thinkeof it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
making LL copies, for 810.00! 
We bope and trust that each of our present sub- 


ecriters willeend aclubat the new rates. A little ef- 


fort eannet fall to secure one, and they will thereby 





be doing to themselves and friends a favor, and aseist 


‘LAWN SKITTLES” 18 the name of a new 
English pastime. It is played with skittles 
on stands, and against a sort of cricket-net. 
| Lawn-skittles its admirers say. will super 


in raising the clrealation Of eo good a paper a Tue 


SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
there are few in thls eountry, or 


Asto Tk Post, 


other countrys, Who are not familiar with it. Bos- . . . 
2 , ' cede lawn tennis as a fashionable game. 
tablished in Isat, itis the oldest paper of Its kiud= ip 


Aiertca, aud for more than half acentury It has been 


A MOVEMENT is orf foot in London to in- 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- ) teoduce Jong trains again among the ladies, 
naltn the United States, Tor the coming year we | but the mischievous persons engaged in it 
converting the 
Furope, public to their own views, and the* sensible 


We trust that those of our subserivers who design | ghort costume remains.in favor. 


ured the best writers of this country and have not vet. succeeded in 


hay aoe 


in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 


making up clubs will be in the fleld as early as possi- a 


additions to their lists. Our A Lyons savan has directed the attention 





ble, and make large 

prices to club subserivbers by the reduced rate are so of the French Society for the Advancement | 
low that if the matter Is properly explained, very few , of Science to the fac. that alcoholism. is 
who ire a f sss literary paper will hesitate | most Common in those parts of France in 
to subseribe atonce, and thank the getter-ep of the | which apples areabundant, and the vine is | 
clab for bringing the paper to their notice, Remem- | not Cultivated, and he ascribes the result to 


getter-up of a club of 10 gets a tree copy of | the distillation of an unwholesome | spirit 


uous liquor trom the apples. 


ber, the 


the paper anu entire vear. 





| MOTHER SHIPTON'S prophecy having 
| fuiled to bring about the end of the world 
| at the appointed time, another very oud pre. 
' diction is now brought forward. It is ex. 
pressed in a French, stanza, and clearly 
proves the end of the world in 1836, 
| when Good Friday falls on April 23 (St. 
George's Day), Easter Day on April 25 (St. 
Mark's Day), and Corpus Christi on St. 


John the Baptist’s Day. 
tered letter om 


How to Remit. 
Payment for THE Post when sent bv mall should 


be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 


neither ts obtainable, send the money in a reg- 


in the country is 


Fail- 


jstered letter, Every postmaster 


required to register letters when requested, 


ing to receive the paper within a reasonable tlhe af- 


ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether vou sent vash, check, money order, or regis- 


Says a Western paper: ‘We have never 
Change of Address. : 

yet seen a gentleman, a scholar, a person of 
Subecribers desiriag their address changed, will 


politeness of refinement, while engaged in 





s¢ gi their former postofice as well ¢s their 
ssc ; 7 ; ~ , the duties of civil lite carrya weapon. We 
4 eA ' 
a have rarely met an innate coward, brute 
gambler, rough, or dead-beat, and one who 
To Correspondents expected to carry himself thr pega 
I - Ww ‘ , 
, ma = 
a , 
= £ 
_— = ce amp for reply by ma who did 1 Cart 
Address all letters to 


Tae American Consul at Crefeld. Mr 
| Potter, has busied himself in tracing out 
| the segue) to thirty ene merriages between 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Lock Bos, Philtedeipbia, Pa. 


Office, 73 Bansom Breet: 


_ into anarchy aud license; authority, if it has 


to this amount the work which these birds 
do in their Southern homes, and we have a 
low estimate of the influence they exert 
over insect life. Multiply these figures by | 
forty-eight, for the States and territories, | 
and we arrive at the conclusion not only 
that our bird population is pretty large, but 
also that, without it our bug population 
would soon be so large that it would eat 
us up. 


THe Peter Cooper contribution boxes in 
the postoffice of New York provide a field 
of amusement for the office boys who fre- 
quent that building. They put into the 
boxes whatever they have no use for and 
do not know what else to do with. The 
consequence is thata glance into one of 
these boxes recently revealed, in addition 
to the little change put in by adults, the fol- 
lowing odds and ends: A suspender buckle, 
a torn envelope, a poker qhip, a postal ! 
card, a bit of orange-peel, canceled postage | 
stamps, a toothpick, a pool ticket, an oyster 
cracker, a bar check, many buttons, a bro- 
ken knife-blade, a cartridge shell, a broken 
bird-imitator, a split leadpencil, a penwiper, | 
business cards, and a feather. 





To prove that France once deserved the 
reputation of being a polite nation, a Paris 
paper calls to mind thatin days gone by 
the Duc de Coislin, although very ill,  in- 
sisted upon seeing the Spanish Ambassador, 
who had called upon him, to his carriage. 
The Ambassador wished the Duke to re- 
main where he was, and, to cut short a 
friendly altercation, left the room and locked 
the door behind him. De Coislin, fearing 
lest French politeness should be beaten by 
Castillian courtesy, jumped out of the win- 
dow, and was standing, hat in hand, at the | 
carriage door when the visitor left the | 
house. ‘You might have killed yourself, | 
M. de Coislin,’’ said the Spaniard. ‘‘No 
matter,’ said the Duke. ‘What was ne- 
cessary was for me to perform my duty.”’ 





REGRETS for ‘what might have been’’ 
are proverbially idle. Great movenents 
which are unresisted flow violently on, and 
waste themselves in extravagance and de- 
struction; and revolutions which are to ad- | 
vance « step in the march of mankind, need | 
always the discipline of opposition, till the 
baser parts are beaten out of them. Like 
the two horses which, in Plato’s table, 
draw the chariot of the soul through the 
vaults of heaven, two principles work side 
by side in evolving the progress of human- 
ity—the principle of liberty and the princi- 
ple of authority. Liberty unchecked rushes 








no antagonism to fear, stagnates into 


into tyranny 


tor- 


por, or dever 


i ~ 


erates 


Sq not seem to be able to 


prevent Phe trouble is far back of mar 
riage, and ewen of acquaintance. Girls 

never were lefl more to themselves than now. | 

| Family connections and history are not in- | 

j 


| quired inte, Late hours are allowed. Par. 





ties, pic-nics, church fairs, and all sorts of 


entertainments are visited without super 
vision. Sunday-school acquaintances are 
not always safe. Parents should not put 
too much trust in their children’s judg- 
ment. Novels and daily papers stimulate 
the love of adventure. Stern restraint wi]! 
not suffice. The mother must be more of a 
companion to her daughter; the father the 
confidential friend of his son. 

THERE are 4,000,000 farms in the United 
States, containing 254,000,000 acres. The 
amount of land granted to railroad corpo- 
rations and sold tothe English aristocracy 
to build up the old feudal system, amount 
to 50,006,000 acres more than our entire 
farms. Sir George Reed lately bought in 
000,000 acres; the Earl of Dunmore, 1,000, . 
000; the Duke of Sutherland, 400,000; Philip 
Marshall & Co., 4,000,000; and Sir Henry 
Distoy, 12,000,000, which last purchase 
amounts to 120,000 farms of 100 acres each. 
What had already been granted and sold 
amounts to more than 300,000 square miles, 
making thirty-six States as large as Massa. 
chusetts, sixty-eight States as large as Con. 
neciicut; a territory as large as England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Prussia, Portu. 
gal and Holland, or land enough to make a 
belt about twelve miles wide around the 
civilized world. ° 

THE following statistics with regard to 
the employment in the United Kingdom of 
young people of both sexes, will prove in- 
teresting to those who believe that Eng- 
land's compulsory education laws are en- 
forced. During 1882 there were no less 
than 694 females, varying in age from 13 to 
18 years, employed at collieries in the 
United Kingdom, as against 776 in the 
previous year. Of female employed over 
the age of 18 there were 1,308, showing an 
increase of 246. Inthe Cornwall and De- 
vonshire district the number of females 
employed at colliery work seems to be the 
greatest, amounting in all to a total of 
1,871. Last year thirteen youths between 
12 and 13, and 1,025 between 13 and 16 
years, were employed underground, 191 
between the ages of 10 and 13, and 4,259 
were employed whose ages ranged from 13 
to 18 years above ground, in collieries in 
the United Kingdom. 

Waar is more difficult than governing the 
tongue? St. James, who may be called the 
Apostle ot Silence, says that the tongue no 
mancantame. He says that itis set on 
fire by hell, an unquiet, unruly evil. Even 
wild beasts of the forest and deadly ser- 
pents can be tamed by men, but the unfortu- 
nate tonguecannot. St. James is not the 
only Scripture writer that so speaks of the 
tongue. Solomon’s proverbs are full of 
warning about the tongue. The wise man, 
he says, is known by the fewness of his 
words. A man full of words shall not 
prosper upon the earth. In the multitude 
of words sin is not wanting. St. James 
saysthata man who does not offend in 
word isa perfect man. David says that 
sometimes he kept silence even trom good 
words, so afraid was he of the unfortunate 
tongue. For when we intend only to speak 
what is good, yet through the cortuption of 
the heart, that which is bad slips out Jike- 
wise. It iseasierto be silent altogether, 
than to speak neither too much nor too little. 

In a young country like this, where life 
is continually at fever heat, and where ac- 
tion rather than reflection carries the day, 
old age seems out of place. In the staid 
old towns and citiesof England, Hawthorne 
tells us, that he observed that old age came 
forth more cheerfully and generally into the 
sunshine than among ourselves, where the 
rush, stir, bustleand irreverent energy of 
youth are so preponderant, that the poor 
forlorn grandsires begin to doubt whethe! 
they have a right to breathe in such a wor'd 
any longer, and so hide their silvery hea«- 
insofitude. But ‘‘fast’’ as the country and 
this period both proverbially are, it isa fact 
that the percentage of old men whocontinu 
in active life, and who do not show the! 
years except toa close scrutiny, is on the 
octogenal 


increase. Erect and active 


even, are not unknown to our streets, W! 


appearance still makes them pass current 
being in the executive period ot lite. Th 
constant improvement in the average style 
of living, in the matter of dwelling, tood 
and raiment, perceptibly promotes longev- 
ity, and increases the number of esses of it. | 

















THE CHILD-FACE. 





BY Cc. J. 





At morn or eve, where'er I go, 

In crowded streets or breezy hills, 
In Summer rains or Winter snow, 

A wistful Child-face haunts ine still, 


When all my life is out of tune, 

And sorrow spreads her cheerless night, 
It breaks forth like a gracious moun, 

And gilds my gloomy clouds with light, 


On the duil labors of the day 
A glory-beain it seems to pour; 
Forbids all wild thoughts when I pray, 
And makes them purer than before. 


1 know not when I saw the face; 
i wist not how or whence it came; 
What'er the time, what’er the place, 
It haunts and follows me the same. 


Was it a vision gave it birth, 

Or some chance memory that 1 keep ? 
Is ita babitant of earth, 

Or but a dream-child born of sleep? 


I cannot paint its form in words ; 
Its wondrous grace I cannot sing, 

No more than can the April birds 
Lay bare the mystery of Spring. 


I feel that Face will never go 

As long as 1 draw living breath; 
“Twill be my guiding star below, 

And then ‘twill beacon me in death. 


Perchance when I have crossed the stream, 
And stand upon the boly bill, 

I'll find ‘twas truer than a dream, 
That dear Child-face, which haunts me etill. 


——, 





Wealth and Happiness. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON 





EAR me,” said Letty Wyngard, “I 
shall go crazy. 

Five children all clamoring at once, 
tue kettle boiling over, the pickles upset, 
inoths in my best shawl, and the dog run- 
ning away with the soup bone for dinner.” 

And Letty stood in the middle of the 
room, holding her head with both bands, 
asifshe momentarily expected it to sail 
up into the air lixe a balloon. 

Letty was very pretty, after an odd gipsy 
type, with great dark eyes, a brown, healthy 
skin, and hair as black a8 a crow’'s wing ; 
and, as yet not even the five children, and 
the endiess round of daily cares and duties 
to which, as the wife of a or young Car- 
penter, she was condemned, had planted a 
wrinkle on her velvet sinooth forehead. 

John Wyngard burst out laughing, and 
that, in Mrs. Letty’s case, proved the one 
hair that broke the caine!’s back. 

She began to ory. 

“Now, Letty, don’t be a goose,”’ said he, 
soothingly. 

“Why, what do you know about real 
trouble?”’ 

“I don’t care,’’ sobbed Letty. 

“I’m sick of it all. 

“I’m tired of patcbing old clothes, and 
hashing cold meats, and hoa-ding pennies. 

“I’m tired of-—" 

“Your husband and your children,”’ 
gravely interrupted Mr. Wyngard. 

“Is that it, Letty ?’’ 

Mrs. Wyngard pouted and was silent. 
She didn’t like to own it, but for the no- 
ment she alinost felt she was tired of thein. 
“IT might bave married rich,’’ she said 
slowly, twisting the baby’s bib strings 
around and around her finger. 

“Yes, I might have been Howard Lind- 
sley's wife; he is a very wealthy inan, 
they tell imne,"’ 

“It'a pity you didn’t,’ said John pro- 
vokingly. 

“Yes, it is a pity,” said Letty, stung be- 
yond endurance, a8 she Huanced out of the 
room. 

And then, a8 she sat down to sow a but- 
ton on Johnny's jacket, and braid little 
Helen’s hair, and show Rosie how to. cast 
up her sum, and, finally, when the four 
eldest ones were packed off to school, to 
bathe the baby and rock it to sleep, Letty 
Wyngard could not help thinking how 
much brighter and smoother her pathway 
would be, if, instead of saving ‘*No”’ to 
handsome Howard Lindsley, she bad ut- 
tered the other monosyllable. 

Not but what she loved John better, by 
far, than Howard—but this wearing, grind- 
Ng Succession Of petty cares and toils was 
Sapping all the life and elasticity out of her. 

She looked disdainfully down at the 
faded calico dress she wore, patched and 
darned in more than one place. 

“If Thad married Howard Lindley,” 
Sie said to herself, 1] could have worn 
‘ike and jewels every day, with servants 
‘o waiton me, anda carriage to drive out 
'n, Whenever I pleased. 

“Ob, dear! what a world of trouble this 

Aud as Mra,Wyngard laid her little rose- 
“ieeked infant down to sleep, sie felt as if 
ver lot had fallen in very thorny places. 

Just as ste had taken her place once 
“\4In Over the kettle, there caine a knock 
at the door. , 

“Come in,” said Letty, and the house- 
‘eeper from Hadtield Hall caine mincing 
‘©rO8s8 the threshold. 

tty dusted off a chair, in considerable 

a fi irry, for Mrs. Ellison was a gra 


ner way, who wore black silks a 
8, and had her tx nnets direct 
lon 
W nt you sit dow n, Mirs i os 7? 
"ald gi 


nal 16, Coloring to the roots her pretty 
id” and secretly hoping that Mrs. Ellisou 
‘a Dot observe the patch on her calico 
dress, 


“Thank you, thy deér—I am in « great 
1 wald Mere, Bilienn, 





err ee ee 


“I have some fine laces, and muslina, 
and Valenciences handkerchiefs bere, from 
iny lady at the Hall. 

“The laundress hasn't come down yet, 
and she ain't willing to trust the lady's 
maid with ‘em, and they must be ready by 
dark—and so I told her I knew a person 
that was a master hand at laces and futing 
and such like, and I depend on you, my 
Gear, to do ‘em up for me.” 

Letty hesitated an instant. 

‘She'll pay you,"’ said Mra, Ellison. 

“She ain't none of the stingy sort, my 
lady ain't.” é 

“Yes,” said she, “I'll do it. 

“Lay the bundle on the table, please. 

“So the new family have arrived at the 
Hal! at jest?" 

Mrs. Ellison nodded assent. 

Sbe had lived housekeeper with the Had- 
fields, of Hadfield Hall, for twenty vears, 
and was surry enough when the old place 
went into new bandh. 

But a situation was a situation,so she had 
Stayed on. 

“Yer,” said she. 
Lindsley.” 

Letty gave such a start that the kettle had 
nearly tipped over into the tire. 

“Lindsley ?” cried she, with a little hys- 
terical laugh. . 

“What a funny name.” 

Handsome, stylish people, with more 
money, to all appearances, than they know 
what to do with,’’ went on Mrs. Ellison, 
*] just wish you could see her drseses and 

jewels. 

“Stephanie, the French maid, showed 
them to me, when she was packing ‘em, 
| and its as good as a play.”’ 
| Letty said nothing, but stirred busily, 
whilethe old housekeeper maundered on 


“Mr. and Mrs. Howard 





about the wealthand grandeur of the new 
possessors of Hadfield Hall. 

| And all this might have been hers. 

} “When shall ITsend tor the laces ?"’ Mrs. 
Ellison finally asked, wiien she rose to de- | 
part. 

“Dll take them home, myself, about 


dusk,’ said Letty, inwardly resolving to 
get for herself a glimpse into this Paradise 
Which had so nearly been her own. 

And 80, at twilight, with the daintily 
ironed and fluted laces in ber basket, she 
waiked up to Hadfield Hall. 

How stately it looked with its broad col- 
onnaded facade, all glittering with lights,its 
grand co servatory at the back, and its 
terraced grounds, 

Oh, if she had only said ** Yes" to Howard 
Lindsley eleven years ago. 

Within, everything was in keeping. 

Axminster carpets, like banks of moss, 
covered the floor—marble statues stood in 
velvet-lined nitches—lichts glowed softly, 
and tables loaded with rare ornaments, 
stood around. 

“Hush,” said Letty, as Mrs, Ellison, with 
some pride, pointed out the various beauties 
of the place. . 

“What is that 
ing ? 

“In the next room, I think.”’ 

Mrs. Ellison’s face clouded over. 

“It's Mra. Lindsley, poor dear,” said she. 
“The master’s a brute. 

“He’s been drinking too much—made- 
moiseile Stephanie savs he always drinks 
too much—and he struck ber. Struck her, 
and called ber a whimpering fool, before, 
al! of us servants. 

“J never saw aman strike a woman. be- 
fore, and I declare it nade ine sick all over. 
But Stephanie says it's a common thing 
| enough. 
“Oh, ny dear, she’s wretched, in spite of 
j all her money.” 
| 
| 
| 


nuise like a wornan 


cry- 





“Has she no children?” Letty softly 
asked. 

“She had two, but she lost ’em 
Madeimviselle Stephanie says she 
cries and wishes she was dead, too. And I 
don’t wonder inuch, with such a husband 
as she’s got. Hush, there he comes now.” 
|} And shrinking Lehind a carved group of 
| Italian marble statuary, the two woinen 
| watched Howard Lindsley stalk gloomily 
by, with red, infla:ned eves, sullen, down- 
looking face, and shuffling, unsteady foot- 
BLE ps. Y 

Suddenly Letty Wyngard went home | 
thinking (rod in ber heart that she wasa | 
poor man’s ife. i 

“Have voe heard of the accident?” asked 
old Peter Styles, who was standing out at 
his gate, as sbe burried by in the deepening 
dusk. 

“No. 

“What accident ? cs 

“What bas bappened ? 
| “That there house as your 

workin’ in bas tuinbled in. 
ruins. . 

“Something wrong about the foundation, 
they say, and——"’ 

“Oh, my Godt” 
clasping ber bands. 

“Was he hurt? 

“My husband ?” 

“Well,” besitated old Styles, “there was 
two men killed,andone had his arm broke. 
But—"’ 

Letty waited te hear no 

Swift as an arrow outof a bow 


both. 





husband was 
All a heap of 


wiidly interrupted Letty, 


miore,. 
she sped 


homeward, a horritie are id winging ber 
footsteps with all ost Pneredible speed. 
Ob! if John shouid be + ed—John, her 
taithful, loval ! Shand m that very 
4 anetl ] 
“ 
ast 
je KI1tcoe 
“Well, littie wou | 
t ieauven, 
And—oh, thanks in) x ne 
’ r jmselt turued bis brigb 
Wyngard biuisell tu 
Jobb Wyng from the hearth 


living face towards her 
side, where he was + bog 
| either hued 


sith a obild on 


often | 


nit Si a 





“T know what fs in your dumb,question- 
ing eyes, Letty. 

“Pam not hurt, thank God. 

“I had just gone for more nails,when the 
building teil. 

“No, no, Letty, you'll not get rid of me 
quite so easy."’ 

Letty threw herself, sobbing, into 
arins. 

“Ab! John, John, love me! 

“Hold me close to your heart, dear hus 
band. 

“I've been repining, dissatistied and sel- 
fish. 

“d've never been 
you. 

“But, please God, I'll be a better woman, 
and amore faithful wife troln this nigbt 
henceforward.” 

And then she told him the history of ber 
day's adventures, 

“It's natural enough,” said John, strok- 
ing her hair. 

“But for all that, iny dear wife, I'm glad 
you've realized that money isn't always 
lappiness,.”’ 

And a more contented couple than John 
Wyngard and his wife Lettice never sat by 
a cheery fireside upon that bleak No em 
ber evening. 

Letty had protited by ber lease 

= —> « 


half good enough to 





te - 


A Woman's ‘No.” 





BY JULIUS THATCHER. 


MAN is seated upon a wart horsehair 
/ sofa, his head bent on his) hands, sob- 
It bing as only strong imen whose best 
und dearest feelings have received «a death- 
blow, can sob. 

At his feet lies acrumpled letter, where he 
had thrown it in the tirst pang of theagony 
it had inflicted on him. 

There is no need to enter minutely into 
details. 

It is the old, old story of inan’s love and 
wotnan’s inconstancy, 

Hardly two years before Richard Hamil- 
ton had stood before the altar bv the side of 
the woinan he loved so well, and she had 





vowed before heavento “honor, love and 
obey” hit, to be faithful to him = through 
good and through evil report until death 


called them. 

And now she had broken those vows; 
and, tempted by money, bad leit her hus 
band, who was only a struggling actor, and 
fled with a rich man who had been attracted 
by her pretty face. 

For hours Hamilton sat there in his great 
desolation. 





Then he rose, and put his sorrow from 
hitn by a mighty effort. 
No matter how great his grief, the pub- 


lic must be amused—bis engagement tul- 
tilled. 

He was what is called ‘utility man’’ in 4 
touring company,and that night nad to play | 
a good low comedy part. 
| He remembered he had been pleased | 

when he first saw the cast, feeling that he | 
was rising at last in his profession; but now 
what did it matter? 

Let him rise or fal’, 
now? 

He played that night as if be were in a | 
dreain. 

His senses seemed dazed, but the dark 
phantom ot his grief seeined to overshadow 
hii. 

He had studied the part well, 
and he never missed 4 cue, 

So the audience were good-luimored, and 
remnained silent at what they certainly could 
not applaud. 

The other members of the company had 
' heard of his trouble, and rallied round him 
with that unseitish kindness only found in 
the theatrical profession. 

He had only to play the first scene of bis 
part, another Kentleman tusisting on play- 
ing the part out tor him, which he did sat- 
isfactorily. 

“The “heavy tnan’’—that is, the villain of 
| all the pieces, who was, by the bye, a thor- 
oughly good fellow, walked home with 
Hamilton that night. 

“Don't grieve for ber,’ 
ing tones. 

“She's not worth it. 

“No woman is.’ 

Hamilton rested his aching head on his 
arm, as he leaned against the door-mill of 
his home. 

He was completely crusbed, and made no 
reply. 

“Or course, you'll get a divorce,” went 
on his friend, alter a pause. ‘Look here, 
old fellow! 

“Lawyers won't do the thing for you for 
nothing, you Know. 

“Cheap justice is out of the question; and 
go, You see, We—the company, IT mean— 
will raise enough to begin with at any rato, 
and Wiggins is going to let you have a ben- 
efit; and, of course, what little you'll owe 
us, you can pay us out of the dainages you 
recover, or whenever you like.” 


who would care 


however, 


he said in comsol 


“No,” said Hamilton, “I will get no di- 
yvorce, 

“Do yvouthink I know so little of the 
world as to believe he’d tnarry her if she 
wel ree? 

Perhaps not; but then f divorced, you 
ibe free yourse 

iit sUy ec r 

‘Am » 
= é 
isp race 6in Aa 
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“sever the legal tie that binds you,as she 
bas severed all others.’ 

“You are right,’ be@ald: "I witlhtry fora 
divoras, 


-_— 


Hamilton had no difficulty in obtaining a 
divorce. 

Indeed, the case was undefended, and 
he _— have been awarded heavy dain- 
ages, but he would not accept the money, 
which seeined to hiin the price of his wife's 


guilt. 
7 2 * 7. aa . 


Ten years had passed away, in which 
Richard Hamilton had risen rapidly in his 
profession. 

He had studied incessartly—more to 
drown his regret than from love of bis art; 
but fame and money had rewarded his of- 
forta, i 

And when wesee him again he is touring 
with hisown company, and playing to large 
audiences. 








Mervyn, bis leading lady. 

Muriel was a beauty—tall, fair and grace- 
ful, with curling, bright brown hair, » 
sweet, firin mouth, and dark, violet-biue 
eyes. 

And, better still, she was, as fairy-tales 
sav of their princesses, as good as she was 
beautiful. 

She lived with her mother, a somewhat 
bad-tem pered old lady, if all accounts were 
| true, 
| But Muriel kept ber home troubles to 
herselfand went about with a bright smile, 
always giving a helping hand to those who 
needed it, 

Sweet, courageous, gentle, unseltish—all 
that is pure and womanly, as she was, who 
can wonder that Richard Hamilton, weary 
of brooding over the dead past, turned to 
her tor comfort? 

She was aclever actress,too. 

Always graceful and ladylike, aympa- 
thetic and tender, there were tines when 
the sweet voice would be raised in passion- 
ate pleading or mortal agony, when the ex- 
pressive face would become changed, ber 
whole being absorbed in that of the charac. 
ter she was playing. 

It was at such times as these that the 
depths of her heart were revealed, and the 
firuiness and passion that lay as yet dor- 
ant therein were disclosed, 

The company were playing in a town in 
the north of Seotiand, and the rain was 
pouring down heavily,so Muriel was forced 
to find occupation and amusement in her 
somewhat “stully”’ lodgings. 

In a cupboard in their sitting-rooin she 


| All the time he had heard little or noth- 
| ing of his wife, and could only look back 
| upon bis short married life as upon some 
brief, bright dream that had ended in a 
hideous nightinare. 

| Lately, however, the gloom which had 
| become habitual to him in some mean- 
| ure vanished, and this was particularly the 
| case when he was in the society of Muriel 





found some old voluines of an illustrated 
paper nine or ten years old, and as she sat 
idly turning over the leaves, her eye fell 
on the name ot Haiilton. 

lt was headed: 


“Theatrical Divorce Sulit. Hamilton vas. 


Hainilton and Disney.” 
of Hail! 


And then she read the story 


| ton’s great trouble. 


By the tine self-made men rise in the 
world, the unpleasant story of their early 
lives are generally torgotten, 

And Muriel had never heard of this be- 


} fore. 


She knew that he had been married, but 


ashe had always believed his wife to be 
dead, 
With a white face, ashe laid down the 


book, and walked calmly and thoughtfully 
to her own root, 


Once there, she loeked the door, and 
fell on the bed, with an exceeding bitter 
ery. 

Kiven while she had read the lines the 


truth had dawned on her. 

Herown heart lay open before her, and 
for the first tithe she realized that she loved 
Richard Hatnitlton. 

When at last she left her room all trace of 
é:notion had disappeared, 

She had locked the Secret in the depths 
of berown heart, and vowed that tione 
would ever know of ber suffering. 

How often has the Spartan boy 
quoted asa inodel of courage and endas 
ance by those who would seem to toryet 
the heroes and heroines of every-day lite! 

Muriel Mervyn had taken up ber cross 
bravely, and yone out to fill her aceus- 
tomed place in the world, with «a sisile on 
the lips which just before bad uttered such 
passionate prayers for belp. 

That night she avoided Hamilton, and 
vertainly gave him no opportunity of speak- 
ing to her alone. 

On the following tnorning, though, while 
out for a walk, she wiet linn, and be took 
place beside her. 

For some tine they had talked of differ- 
ent aubjects (liings theatrical, of course; 
actors ulways talk ‘ship then he 
brouyht the conversation round to titaiumell, 
teld her that he loved her, aud asked her to 
be his wife. 


beeen 


je aoa 


“Ob, stop !"’ she said, in a low, strained 
voice. 

‘*Remenuber your wife! 

“But the law has— 

“Freed you, you would say Mr. Hatiil 
ton, you both vowed once to retain true to 
each other till death parted you. If she 

Ke DOr Promise, {ist reasou why vou 
ild dos 

Or t . ” ‘ is . | ‘ a 
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‘Isinv life to be one long disappoint- 


ment?’ he asked, sacly. 
“I loved ny wife passionately, but not 
with the strong, deep love of my inanhood. 


| Oh, my darling the worid hes been eo sold 
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, Voti w-day 


“Today the reel murderer was Lr. 
bere.” agent 

“Toe real murderer!” I eric. 

~“L men was atretfied wb « party of 
CnerTe engages ma robtery. ann ™ bis 
paren Wes joend 8 queuing of Mra Wine. 
mer) © 2 welery. 
inf rustoeon wapeert here the ic 
yientiiet. and the prie-mer Sorwardei, 

~Ie the Ggmt, when be wae erred 1; 
man wee wounded, and the dotor wig ro 
Los Geer hing tust be Oveid BA lite man 
cere. 7 

“At first be refased to believe this bay 
when be was evn vinced of itetruth be mad 
a fo.) ovo fee. 

“He bad intend=d only robbery but 
Mre. W iemmaen 28 aekeoed 2nd nese: cation 
fu. rwed. 

~[waes present 2s be made his onfes 
Hon, 0G OvG-6 DA TERMED my exclams 


Wels 


d rou would hare allowed s Womag 


ter for your crime!” 
“He terned to mse with a face! can never 


< 
8) 


~“-& woman!” be erie. 

“200 Cano’ inean tui Agnes was ac 
cused of the crime! 
I inean.’ lanewered, solemnly, 4] 
Alo Edwards is pow in this pt2son under 

nience of death forthe murder of Mr 
“He seemed utterly overwhelmed. His 
wn escape Leing acounplisbel, he had 


os her 


g ven hivneelf no further oopeern about the 
, : S egMaiion at wy words was 
* or : t tee doctor prreini yA Tuy or- 
, s Fr tHe CFil. 
J t at ce to Agnes. A® tenderly 
wile Iteld berof tue news ef per 
+ rT /- Zz ireecor 
~ ere eary eves Wiio 
An) +X OTesslon of SOlé€lD grie UnuUteraDiv 
yri orders all’ she esaid,in a iow 
v > 
[bus inan is mv husband. To save bim 
I iid have died, but my sucrifice was 


- 
fered in vain. 
ears since I was mar- 
inan | ioved tw ve 

worthy of respect and affection. 
When I knew nim to be a thief. a man 
jemitute of all principle, ny beart was 


"it 18 nearly two 
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5 
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ried, Supi*siug 


+l wearied him, if 1 tried to influence 
i Ww better alins, and Le Gnally desert 





‘Then I came here. 

“He jearned where I was, bat I never 
knew be was near iné,until hearing a groan 
Mrs. Wisecnan’s rooin, I wentio there. 
it k I was mnad 

‘I remember Out vagnely that my hus- 
hand made ine dress and ioliow bim. Itis 
aii a Confused dreaiw until 1 found myself 


‘fuen I resolved to save hin, hoping he 


Would relorin. 
ikuew he had secnred money and 
es of great value. 
‘Perhaps ina new country he night 
Vea better lite 


“At least, no woriof mine should doom 


“she spoke with « vident pa.n,.o'ten paus- 
lug Dbeltwedi tie worts. 


“As she ceased, sue put ber little hand 


D in ° ‘ 
*+Pray for me,’ she Whispered, ‘and add 
to your great goodness, by trviag tw lead 
uy busband to better thoughts.’ 
“IT bave been in the prisou all day,’” my 
iriend continued, *“guing from one cell to 
the other, 


“An hour ag, I obtained permission to 


have Hiram Edwardstaken to his wife's 


‘I secured twenty minutes of privacy, 


andin that soleiun howr, no mortal eye or 
ear itr d upon the parting. 

‘before inorning Agnes will bave gone 
froin al. tuis lite’s sorrows, and ber doubly 
guilty Lusband canuot survive Waly 
=e 7 - 

vo i I left the prison the devoted wi'e 

25 mR itt a stupor, wiuse 0 iiv end 
"A 2 deat 

‘No words of inine ean longer reach the 
nouibed seuses, and Tein only keep my 


srounise to ber bv endeavoring to ljead her 


? 
busband’s uveart to true repentance In tue 
Oriel Space Of tiine still leit to at a” 

The next dav the whole towp was ring- 
ng with the confession of toe assessin and 
the news of the death of Agnes Edwards. 

I went with Willi to the Tuneral. 

We waiked towether [rom tbe grave 
iny house, and when we were alone, Will, 
with a bitter sub, leaned forward upou iy 
tabie, 

i did not speak,until raising bis face, pace 
and haggard, he said— 

“It is no sin to Jove ber in ber grave.” 

I tad suspected his secret betore, but I 
only pressed bis band. 

‘gai beip me,” he sid, “to do my 
lutv. 

“It is the bitterest trial of my life to foer- 
vive the man who killed her, and lead him 
by iny words to anv hope of the pardon uf 
lieaven 


> oe" 


But in the davs that followed, while the 
vuilty te faded away, be faced this duty 4s 


he had taced every auty of bis tife not 
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Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup gives by far the 
best satisfaction and takes the lead of all 
cough preparations on our shelves,—C4 
penter & Paimeter, Jamestown, N. ¥: 
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The Caliph’s Son. 


Mik Caliph Atlantur loved but one per- 
gon and that was his son, whom he 
jooked upon a8 a faithful copy of bhim- 

if, 

"ie was, therefore, constantly devising 

means by which to inake him bappy for 

the tine being, but more especiaily to 
secure his future happiness, 

One day he invited all those who had 
anything to do with the young prince to a 
consultation, especially the imains and der- 
vishes, and he commanded thein to tell 
him candidly what they Knew of the char- 
acter, mora:s, peculiarities, and especially 
of the fauits of bis son. 

He wished particularly to be intormed 
of the fault of the prince which, unless cor- 
rected, he considered most likely to destroy 
his future happiness, 

Those asseimoled were very reluctant to 
speak; they kept their opinion in their 
breasts likeasword in its scabbard, each 
one saving to himself that be would not 
bring harin on his own bead. 

But the caliph urged them all 
earnestly to Speak their minds freely. 

Finally, one said: ‘Phe lion begets only 
a lion.”’ i... 

And another: “The young cedar will 
grow upto bea majestic cedar.” 

The caliph then replied:” “I want no 
flattery; I want the truth, 

“I inust know what opirion the people 
entertain of iny son.”’ 

The first speaker: “The lion 
when his cub is touched.”’ 

The second, 

“The old cedar casts its shadow over the 
young cedar, 80 that the latter is noc much 
noticsa The caliph answered:— 

“By my beard and by your heads, you 
need not fear to speak freely.” 

Then athira spoke:— 





very 


is fierce 


“Even the Prophet had enemies, who 
caluinniated and persecuted him; and 
Allah himself is blamed because he does 


not give winds and seasons according to 
the wishes of mortals, 

“Is it sarprising if even your worthy son 
find’s sharp critics?”’ 

To tois the caliph replied: “Very true. 
But I did not call you together to hear 
this, since I already knew it. 

“JT want to hear what you and other men 
think of my son; whether be is loved, and 
what is found blamewortby in him, 

“You cannot be ignorant of this. 

“In ny presence iny subjects are silent, 
or they speak only in whispers, 80 that 1 do 
not hear the truth; and all countenances 
wear a friendly sinile, so that I cannot read 
whatis in the hearts of those who come 
before ime, 

**] swear to you by the Prophet, that a 
hair of your beard shall not be harimed ou 
account of your candor; but if you reimain 
silent, I will east you into prison, and you 
shall not be delivered thence until you tell 
ine the honest truth. ” 

Then at last they all spoke out, each in 
hisown way, and in the tenderest terms 
and with the most friendly countenances; 
and all agreed in saying that the young 
princes was certainly not beloved, tiie 
reason being that he bestowed no bene- 
fits. 

At this Atlantaur showed his satisfaction, 
and said; **Now I know the talady, and | 
inyself will be the physician to cure it. 

** You may go.”’ 

Tie caliph then devised a strange sort of 
remedy; one that gratitied his own covet- 
ousness, and, at the saine time, put 
it in the power of his son to become a 
great favorite with the people when he 
caine to rule over thein, if he wished to 
einploy it. 

Hie contiseated the property of one man 
that was accused of having spoken treason; 
of another because he bad contracted un- 
just debts: of a third because he had buried 
his treasures; of a fourth, because he was 
squandering his means by making pres- 
euts. 

kinally, he imposed heavy taxes on the 
very necessaries of life, and coutiseated the 
property of the mosques and dervisies, on 
the pretext that they made bad use of it. 

Every voice throughout the whole land 
was raised in execration of the oppressor and 
extortioner. 

When, therefore; the Caliph Atlantur bad 
grown old, and felt that he would soon die 
he Suininoned bis beloved son, Who was 
to sueceed him, to his bedside, and spoke 
tw hin as follows:— 

“Beloved son, T felt no regretin having 
coring laints, murmurs, aud inprecations 
uttered against me, in order to open thee 


Another said: “Bad example is more 
likely to do narm because man is more in- 
clined to evil than to good.” 

A third person in the company main- 
tained that of all exainples those set by the 
Brevt ones of the earth do the most good 
or evil, fur the reason that the great are so 
eonspicuous that every vody observes their 
Ways 

“Men cannot look across mountains.” 

A Christian that happened to be in the 
company added: ‘Therefore, the calipn, 
above all others, should not bave given 
SucO an example; and it is the more to be 


bled bi so little, just ws light bears no re- 
Seinblance to darkness, 

“TL cannot, therefore, approve of the con- 
duct of Atlantur, who did evil that good 
Hught come of it; for this is never lawful.” 
—>_— °. —<——-_ - 

CHINESE New YRAr.—It is a sinyvular 
fact that the custom of making New Yeur's 
calls, which is modernized with the Aimor- 
icans, has its place among the Chinese tra- 
ditions of thousands of years ago, and is 
now practised by them with the adjunets 
of wines, cigars, und contections on the 
side-board us well as tea and tol ceo, pre- 
served fruits, ginger root, and water- 
inelon seeds, 

The festivities last about a fortnicht, 





commnencing the last Sunday in January 
by devotions and worship of the id 
ancestors, and  prostration 
parents and grand-parents, 

Ther peculiarities were observed this 
year to good effect in San Franciseo, where 
on tae last Sunday in Januury the heads of 
the various households of Chinese mn Nan- 


Is and 


belore livin a4 


| Francisco seated themselves side by side in 
| the best room, and the younger branches of 


' tne fainilv came 
|} aud 


from 
belore 


anal frow 
bow © i 


near 
thein, 


lar, 
kneelhiug three 
Lites, 

This precedes the calls of pleasure, which 
were not beyun belore the suceced ne 
Wednesday. During the entire fortnight 


|} the principal places of business are closed, 





40 easy and sure Way to the hearts of thy 
subjects, 

“There is nothing by which one more 
easily yains the affections of the people 
than by benetite; and the best talisinan by 
Which a prince can win and preserve the 
love of his subjects is the gold and silver, 
hot that he takes frous them, but that be 
bestows upon them. 

“Therefore, restore all tnat ] have taken, | 
4nd thus protit by what 1 bave done, with- | 
Out imitating my example.” 

Lhe young prince as soon as he became 
Caliph, followed the advice of his father, 
nade restitution of all that bad been «xtor- 
ted from the people, became a blessing lo 


bis suljects by his wise and just reign, aud 
thus BRAVE proof that. one can lraw yood 
from every Kind of exainplé bie 
‘ ! and ir mt 
4 earned A 
s toa large company 
iditors remarked:— 


“It is very true that a bad example may 
Soinetiines be made useful, just as poison 
that causes death may also be employed as 
a remedy,” 


andthe people vive themselves up to en- 
jJovment alter their fashion, 

All who can alford it appear in rich 
apparel; the women expend large quanti- 
tics of Vermillion on their cheeks and lips, 
and gold-foil artificial flowers and base- 
inetal jewels on their bar. 

The use of fire-works and 
great feature, and 
kept up. 

‘Their greetings are peculiar. 

The Chinaman who desires to meet his 
friend aud neighbor shakes bis own bands; 
if to a man, his tingers are 
together; if to a female, the palins are 
placed together, and the hands shaken up 
and down. 

The presentation of an orange signifies 
that the party presenting it wishes the reci- 
pient a happy New Year and good tortune 
generally. 

They bow (or pretend to bow) to those 
of equal rank, and inferiors bend the knee, 
The former do not bow to the latter. Their 
idols receive attention by receiving new 
coats of paint, which makes the pouchy 
face of Joss plow as if he had descended 
from the celestial realms, 

He looks perfectly healthy and contented. 
Before him are forests of small sputtering 
tapers, Which are supposed to send up to 
his divine nosstriis most ayreenble  per- 
fuirme, but which are an abomination to the 
olfactories ofj{inortals, 

His devotee walks in, bows reverently a 
few times, kneeling in front of the altar, 
and muttering soine set prayer or invoca- 
tion at the Suine time, 

Then he shakes a tin box,in which is 
plaged a larye bundle of bamboo sticks, 
with writing on each. He shakes patiently. 
and draws with anxiety one at a time. 

If tie character is lucky, his prayer is 
answered, and he departs, fally contirmed 
in his belief that Joss is asplendid deity. 

in one of these temples Is a porcelain 
bell said to be three thousand years old. 
It lovuks like ap olu one, but its tune is as 
sharp and clanging a8 ever. 

Over the bell is a druin. and the 
made by the two instruments 18 most 
fusing, especially during this season, when 
itis almost const intly kept up, and dur inp 
which tine scarcely an hour passes when 
soine pagan isnot Kneeling at the shrine 
and shaking the fortuue-dice or prayer- 
box. 


boinbs is a 
a Coutinual tusiliade is 


—————— sD a 


CARE FOR THE TOOLS, ETC.—A_ floating 
item seasonably advises fariners to “over. 
haul all tools and repair them, either with 
wood or iron work, a8 needed. Some need 
a coat of paint. Rutall plows over with a 
greased cloth and see thatall are properly 
housed. The sun, rain and dew spoil more 
implements than are worn out by actual 


use.” Yes, and while attending tothe im- 
plements, do not neplect sheds and out- 
bouses that need repairiiie Leaky roofs 


are poor protection tor either a@uluials or 


machibes. 


LE 
“Nothing Wrong With my Lungs Now.” 
A patient writes nearly a vear after using 
Compound Oxvgeen: 


eThere is nothing wrong W th my lungs 
now,and for that I have to thank vou more 
‘ 
than anything else. Itis true, there are 
: ! y 
davs when I do not fe “us tasle | 
‘it iy ‘ an f ' (rx en 
wis ‘ 
J 
4, AS " # 1 it , f 
eases, W esenttiree. Address, 


chnromec dis 


STARKEY & PAaLen, li and llil 


DRs. 


| Girard St., Pbhile 





adthired that lis son and successor resem. | 


doubled | 


COL | 


AN ANTS’ NENT. 





NTS have long afforded amusement 

and wonder to observers, on account 

of what might be called the near ap- 
proach to human iutelligence, av exsilited 
In ther social Organization, their large com- 
inunities, their elaborate habitations, their 
education of their young,their military tac- 
tics, their construction of roadways and 
bridges, and their possession of domestic 
animals, and even, in some cases, of 
slaves, 

No true species of ants, says Lubbock, 
the best autLority on this subject, are iden- 
ticalin habits; and, on various accounts, 
| their mode of life is far from easy to un. 
ravel. 

In the first place, most of their time 1s 
passed underground: all the education of 
the young, for instance, is carried on in the 
dark. 

The life of the ant falls into the four well- 
marked periods usual with insecta—those 
| Ofthe egy, of the larva or grub, of the 
pupaor chrysalis, and of the perlect insect 
‘or image, 
| ‘The eggs are white or yellowish, and are 
| Said to hateh in fifteen days, 
| Under ordinary cireuimstances, an ants’ 


nest, like a beehive, consists of three kinds 

of individuals, namely, workers or imper- 

fect females (which constitutes the great 
| najoritv,) inales, and perfect females, 

There are, however, often several queens 
in ants’ nests—these queens being provided 
with wings; butafter a single Might they 
tear them off, and do not again quit the 
nest, 
| Very young ants devote themselves at 
first to the care of the larvae and pupae, and 
| take no #@hare in the defence of the nests or 
| other outof-door work until they are some 
| days old, 

This seems 80 arranged 

} their shin is comparatively 

would be undesirable for 


first 
it 
| under- 
j take rough work or run into danger until 
} their armor had bad thie to harden, 

| Whenthey are sutliciently strong, they 
Join the workers, and their education may 
| 
| 


because at 
Bolt, and 
them to 


then be said to have begun. 

The division of labor among the ants is 
still further developed, 

Ainong the slave-keeping species, the 
mistresses, for instance, never go out them- 
selves for food, leaving all this to tie 
slaves. 

Others, again, send out foraging expedi- 
tions, certain ants being told off for this 
purpose; and if any inemiber of the expedi- 
tion istaken prisoner or otherwise pre. 
vented from returning to the nest, it is 
| observed that another ant is sent to repiace 
It. 





Ants have, further, alurman-like inelina- 
tion for keeping doiesiic aniinals, 

Some species, such as the siall brown 
garden ant, keep tiny aphides (a Kind of 
green plant-lice) as milk cows, 

They go out and ascend bushes in search 
of them. 

When the ant finds one, #he strokes and 
caresses tho apuls pouty with her anten-. 
ne, and theaphisemitsa drop of sweet 
fluid, whieh the aut juimbibes, 

Sometioies the ants even build 
wavs—a kind of cow-stiieds of earth— 
the aphides, which tnoreover they 
froin the attacks of other Insects. 
is not all. 

The yellow ants collect the root-feeding 
sy cies of apuides intheir nests, god tend 
them as carelully as Lheir own Vout, 

And thev net only guard theo 
laphides, wich are usefuliut aise the @eyus 
of the aphides, whieh ot @ourse, until 
come to maturity, are quite useless, 

Ainong ants, as a rule, each species lives 
by itself. 





covered. 
for 
protect 
Sut thus 


tnature 


| 

Tiere are, however, interesting excep. 
| tions, Some Bsinall species being flonud ex- 
clusively in the nests of certaluo larger 


Bpecies, 


their nest, the simpaller Species are Been to 
follow theiut, ruruing ateout 


dep, Liappeitigg Cliertan 


Jt is not known, bowever, what the rela 
tion between these species 1s, 

Jn one case, When lhe larve ants chanuve 
| 

| 


ghtaaertigeg Liaecinn 
and between their 
and even 
sotmpetinies Chlinnbing on tuoir t Wif for 
4uts S#¢eGIn Lo 


quisitively WwW Ith their ante, 
‘CKS 
laride, while the iarge tuke 


little notice of thei. 


the cats, of the ants, 

Another sinall species, which trakes its 
chambers and gallerics in the walls of the 
nests of larger species, isthe bitter enemy 
of its hosts. 

Tie latter cannot getat them, because 
thev are too large to enter the gallerics, 

Tie little species, therefors,cre quite sate; 
and, aS itappears, they make ineursious 
into the nurseries of the larger ant, and 
carry off the larvae as food. 





Itisasif webad sinall dwarfs, about 
| @ighteen inches to two fet long, barbority 
lin the walls otour houses, and @eVerv tow 
land then earrving ofl Soum of our cuildren 
| junto their borrid deus. 

——_ © ie 
We know a lady wh wouldn't fib for 
the world; but when anybody asks hes 
about her shoes, What n 7 st.¢ Wears, 
she alwavs replies ‘lw As she hastwo 
et. wale f @ouree @trreank® Lise truth; Tetit 

s shows tbe difference betw lyiog and 

—— ~ tos 
Miver sed, and then you vill W 


How TO GET WELL.—Which is answered 
| iu taree words—Take Hop Bitters! 


they 


New Publications. 


“Jingles and Joys tor Wee Girls and 
Boys” isa rich mine of amusement for the 
chiidren. Jt contains some hundreds of 
jing'ing rhymes on as many subjects, all 
short enough to tell the story, and never 
long to even intimate weariness, There is 
life in the lines as well as music, and just 
such life, potas, and music as are bound to 
catch a child's ear, heartand mind. Butin 
widition to this each jingle is illustrated 
with at least one nice picture, so that in the 
very remote probability that the words 
would fail to amuse, the pictures are sure 
to feast the eye. It has a splendid illamin- 
ated cover, and is finely printed on thiek 





pe. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New 
‘ork, Publishers. Forsale by Claxton & 
Co. Price $1.50. 


The bound volume of “Little Folks” for 
the present year would make a very ac 
ceptable gift tor young readers, It contains 
a great number of continued, short stories, 
sketches, bits of history, sedventur 
poetry, songs, mysic and words, ete., al 
elegantly illustrated with copious pictures, 
The matter is specially adapted to interest- 
ing and instructing the boys and girls, 
The volume bas a beautitully colored full 

© frontispiece, and covers. Price $1.25, 
Jassell, Petter & Galpin, New York, Pub 
lishers. For @ale by Claxton & Co, 

In “Vagabondia, a Love Story,”’ we have 
the first novel ever written ty Mra, Bur- 
nettauthor of That Lass of Lowrie'’s” and 
other famous works, It was published 
Inany years ayo ina leties magazine under 
the tithe “Dorothea,” and came out later in 
book form as **Doily.” As *Vagabondia,” 
however, it has been re-wrtten and = @ 
touched in all respects, Like all that comes 
froin the pen of this talented writer, it is of 
exceeding interest, t.e same notable char- 
acteristics which mark her later produe- 





tions being everywhere apparent. ts title 
night imiuce oneto pick it out froma 
dozen stories, but its reading would well 


| Justily sucha choice, Published by Osgood 


& Co, by 
oott. 

“Count Robert of Paria,” being the Fifth 
Volume of their new and cheap edition of 
“The Waverley Novels,” by Sir Walter 
Soott, is just published by T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, It will be completed in 
‘Twenty-six Weekly Voluimnes,each voluine 
being a novel complete in itself, and one 
volume will be issued every Saturday until 
the whole are published. Price 15 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 
The Commercial Travelers Magazine for 


Boston, aud for sale Lippin- 


Decetnber, besidos containing «a great deal 
of inforination valuable to the particular 
class for whour the magazine is intended, 


has the following articles forthe general 
public: Frontier Lite, finely illustrated ; 
Cleopatra; The ‘lreasure of ‘Treasure 
Island; The Ocean Dreani Io Ambuseade; 
Old Jaddrell; That Royal Outu; A Wo 
inan’s Triumph; Adventures of a Fake; In 


aSleeper; The Missing Link; Ode ton 
Hen; Bottliesand Rags; Under Meeting 
Branches, ete, ete. 25 cents a nuomber. 





They aiso seein to be the dogs,or perhaps 


i papers are J 


Published No. 1 Park Place, New York. 
The November Wide Awake clones the 
volume, and ie uousually rich) in illostra 
tions and reading tnatter, Ttopens witha 
benutitul frontispiece, entitled “Autumn 
Leaves.”’ In “My Arizona Class,” Mra, 
Jonnie Benton Fremont describes ber work 
in one ofthe Arizona schools while General 
Preaont was Governor there; faithful por- 
trains ofthe Gaenergt and Mra, Fremont ac 
coupany thearticle. Among the complete 
Ktories are Benny Wiewaui,oy Mrs. Mary 
Catharine Leo; Mother's Round Table, by 
Varpley Starr; lwo Persian Sct.oolboys,by 


Mary J. Satford; and How Kit had bie Pic 
ture Taken. ‘The three serials are con- 
cluded. The last oftue Joho Spicer Lee- 
tures is deiivered, and Marion Harland 
gives her last Cookery Lesson, Arthur 
Gilman has a ehatty Dictionary paper. 
There are poems by Celia Thaxter, Ejiza- 
beth Cumiuings and Mra. Norton, the lat- 


the Rhive, with a 
Inthe Chautauqua 
Young Folks’ Reading Course the notable 
line BB. with portrait; 
Auns Maria's Housekeeping, and Dr. Sar- 
gent’s Eimergeney article. Lothrop & C»,, 
Publishers, 
—_—> - — 

BLEFDING.—The two s#inall arteries 
branching up from the tnain arteries, on 
each side of the neck, and passing over the 
jawbones, supply the face with blood. If 
toe face bleeds frou the rigut side, for in- 
stance, pass the tinger alony the edye of the 
richtjaw tllthe beating of the artory is 
felt; press hard upon it, andthe bleeding 
will cease, Continue the pressure five 
minutes, antil he ruptured vessels in the 
nose contract. In the case of the sev ering 
of an artery, the utmost activity is required 
élee the patient will bleed to death. Tie a 
handkerchief loosely around the limb, be- 
tween the wound and tho heart, placea 
stick through it, and twistit uptightiv, tl 


ters being Phitoue i 


f ill-paye phiustration. 


ol 
Coop, 


lboslou, 


the bleeding stops, [tthe wound will met 
adinit of this, place the thumb upon tne 
artery, between the wound and t ueart, 
and send lintuediately for @ Surseun. 
a ll eo - 
WHEN‘ ivi , ive New York City 
L ‘ iz iv iP. eesaye mma ‘ irriage 
' " FEA UNIon Hore! 
( I 
: 
r 4 
4urant su; i with 
me irs, Stages, and elevated 
railroad to the depote Families can live 
better for less money-at-the Grand Union 


Hlotel than atany other fret-class hotel in 
tue city 


: 
: : 
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‘Dur Uoung Folks. 


& DARK NIGHT. 


—— = 


BY M. VESTAL. 





CANNOT imagine why that I, of all 
boys, should be so unlucky. 

“Here I have been sitting al) the 
jlivelong day with ty pole and line, and 
every little shiner seeins to laugh at my 
patience. 

“I can see every rascal in the clear crys- 
tal element. , 

“They come dancing gaily upto the 
hook, sunel! daintily at the bait, turn up an 
eve t me in the most provoking way, and 
then skip away with a titter, which in ny 
imnagination I can almost Lear. 

‘Pen, too,an old lubberly frog sits mak- 
ing fun of me. 

“Squatting on the edge of the creek, with 
his cheeks puffed out, ve watches ime with 
a look of contempt, erring out— 

*+*Poor Tom, poor luck.’ 

He cares nothing for the stones I throw 
at bin, but hops around and shoutsa— 

***Poor luck,’ more lustily than ever. 

“It I drive hiin into the water, he comes 
back to stare atime and renew bis croak- 
ing.” 

Thus “juized a young 
who had been trving to catch a | 
frv, for the pur; f baiting Several 
lines, tue joint property of 
—bis companions—who were 
on the bauk of the river, a 


fisherinan 
tof s:nall 
trot. 

nore boys 
carnping out 
short 


solil 


oe 


two 


distance 


frou tbe mouth of the creek, where our 
hero sat fishing. 

“Hello, Tom! 

“What luck?’ shouted out one of 
boys, as he caine up around the bend, pal- 


lling a canoe. 
“Plenty of 
nope won't take bold. 
“I never knew them s provokKingly shv 
as they are to-day. 


nibbles, but no fish i@ ,illle 


“Whenever am sureof a catch, out 
comes bait, hook and sinker, but not afin 
the whole troop shoot away, and it s@e:1ns 

ventures 


an age before the boldest of them 
to return.’ 

“Well, never mind Tom: our trots are 
all set with plenty of good bait 

“Better luck next tiuie. 

“We must make haste now 
Gwaiiit. 

“Wewill havea blooming old night. 
Look at the clouds in the west.’ 

Jumping Into the canoce,they shet around 
the bend and inade tora littie 
willowsson the west side of the river, where 
eould be seen a blue coluoin 


and get int 


ciuinp of 
of Smoke as- 
cending through the dense green trees, 

Here they landed, and pulling 
ofthe canoe partly on shore, and fastening 
itsecurely, they walked up a path through 
the willows, to a sinall opening, where, sit- 
ting by a smouldering fireanother eonrade 
awaited their coming. 

As the two boys approached he got up, 
and alter stirring upthe fire, and putting 
onan old, well-sinoked ooffee-pot, they all 
seated themselves on alog in front oof the 


the bow 


shanty, and chatted away of their adven- 
tures, as all boys are in the habit of 
doing. 

Their conversation was interrunle! ya 
vivid flash of iizitning, ! sed ‘ 
@enning thiitihter peal, Which cause i the 
bevel rise, an i prepare for the now = 
Burin. 

Several logs were piled ou the fre, and 


ali made snug within the shanty: and while 
the rain dashed down with urabati 


they sat insite their low shelter, eating 
their coid supper, and sipping coffee bot 
enough to seald a person mot in tue liabit of 
taking lis ineals in that way. 

“Jil stake miv tint.” seid one of the bows 
nickRatwed Kuss bv bis conmpanmions, ‘that 
we get Bole nice Nsh wenishnt 

“The bait is splendid, and the storm 
favorabie flor a general turn ontot the funy 
tribe. , 

“Hope we may,’ said Torn. 

“T've pot had the Sitisfaction of hau z 
jn even a shiner. 

“It we don’t succeed to-niyg we had 
better change our quarters. 

“Din going to bok 

“Call me up when the storm is over.’ 

fom threw himself on a bed of dry 
leaves, and covering bimseit witi a blan- 
ket, was soon fast asleep. 

Toe fury of the storim continued un- 
abated for some tite, but as soon asthe 


worst Was over, tie two bovs Were on their 
feet, and lighting the lantern prepared to 
run the upper trot. 

“Shall we waken Tom?" said Russ, 
willing he should iiss the ex 
when the prospect was so 
tine baul of fish. 

“It's my opinion,” said 
would dump into the river 
the: all away. 

“Such a sicepy head is always stupid. 
Better let hin aione.” 


un- 
“Heiment 
lavorable for a 


Phil, 
nd 


“that le 
frigtiten 


The boys got in the canoe, and pusbed 
siowly up tne river, 

‘This beats thunder,” said Phil, ater 
running all toe trots, aud not having taken 
upa Tie. 

“We etter take Lom’'s advice and 
c a ve re 

4 
and #ca ™: A Biblia fis Away 

Alter running the tras a third thine, and 
neliber getting the whale—so called by 


Ruorse—not even a sucker, Phil becnuwe a Lit 
Ue diseoursged. 


pits Sia en a a BF i 
f _ 2 << - as 


THE SATURDAY 


‘toms the 


Besides, their frequent or - 

| river in the pourfn rain iwi we 
the skin, and the sand in their pants and 
boots was anything but coimlertabie, and 
Phil wert dejected back to camp. 

“You don’t know as inuchb about fishing 

as I do, Puil, or you would not take it so 

| hard. 


“I think we stand a better chance of get- 


ting a finer fish to-night than we have in 
all the time we have been cainping 
out. 


“The fact that none of the bait bas been 

taken, | ows that all the fish bave lit out, 
and there’s sopething around that has 
made them lite—something bigger than 
common, LT know. Hand overthe coffee, 
please.” 

“T hope so,” said Phil. 

“There's no fun in this kind «of 
unless vou can yet 
things up.’’ 

The two boys sat in their shanty listening 
to the sounds of dropping rain and croaking 
frogs. 

Presently Russ yawns, stretches himself, 
and walking out to the canoe, proceeds to 
bail it out with an old tin pan. 

Phil half asleep follows him with the 
lantern. 

“Russ,” said he, “letus try one tore 
thine, and then if we don’t get bim,we'll go 
to bed.”’ 

“All right. 

“Kut we inust go 
foun. 


bus ness 
iiven 


soinetibitigs te 


back and waken 


up 


livelv 


will help to tnake things 


‘ 


even if we are disappointed in getung our | 


, 
whale. 


Going up te the sleeping boy, Russ gave 
bina powertal shaking,while Phil poured 
the blaze «af the lantern fuii in his 
tur 

is é an earthquake, isthe world on 
lire? ir I 

Sor iv thy tee Cb taped against the lane 
te skiing tt jingle and swing, the light 
lanciug back and forth like a line of 
fire. 

“Asifall the dishes are not smashine, 
indthetin pans flving iike a Streak of 


ghtning: it inust sound that way to you,” 
said Phil, shaking bis tides. 

‘Tom was by this time wide 
joined in the laugh his briel 
stoned. 

“Why, its pouring 
ne Sati, hesitat 
the open 

Wihiv not 


the 
Liere 


awake, and 
fright oOca- 


dark as 
caine 


rain, and 


Ev pt, ny when he 


ligt. 
wait, halt 


ure Sie Sivnus 


an hoe 


tr af least, 
i breaking 
up. 
“Ob, come on,” aad Phil. 
“You've bad douceing enough 
afraid of water in affv condition.” 


not to be 


“Yes: but then IT don’t like so much 
sprin kiln. 

“Did vou ever see anything as dark as it 
ix-night!" said Tom, 

“No, nor never want to,”’ said Phil. 


“Here, take the lantern.” 
Jumping inthe canoe, thev 
cid began pushing up stream. 


shoved off 


“Here woes the first one said Russ, as 
he Deegan torun the West tgt, ‘and as 
sure as you live there's net «@ bait wonevora 
fe hung. 

rice f ts 3 ‘ . . . 
Letiing thetrot down, they passed on to 
ye second, whiel Pnil ran, while Russ sat 
he stern and Kept the canoe from swing- 
ra st curr t 
N tar a ‘ j I P i is ‘ S 
3 
Cine ne bow iu disgust, 
Duis is the fourth tline,and not a fin, not 


even a gawner 

“T wish there was one, so that I might let 
rity dissatisfaction im Simasoiny At olals 

“Well, said Russ, ‘we have one more 
trial atthe uppertrot, and nm will be too 
bad If there Is nothing on it. 

“Reep ber straizut; bere we are.’ 

So saving, he leaned over the bow of the 
canoe, grasping the line, alist at the same 
tine letting Mdrop, apd witla broad grin 
raised io ap and said 

‘he’s bunny. 

“TT Knew Vouad be 4 stann 

The gaff oowoK is pur in the vr, bom 
\\ ithe ia pea ie id f 
the Canoe, and Upon a Seat, so as to throw 
ali the lizgut peossivle on tue dark river, and 
Rass tien dotfed his coat. 

Again be picks up the ne, 


slowly hand 


trv 


over band, out 


ny to pierce t @ dusky 


= 
intothe er e. 
Water with his 
eves, thal be inavy pela gy Md loow at ci be 
ject ooh 8 excite:pent. 

“Phil, get the gatf, the gat, come 
bere quick, I can't hold bim!”’ 

Poli banding the hook to Russ, and Tom 
rushing up te tue bow wilb tue lantern the 
canoe tilted bixb in the air, and out tum- 
bled Tom, the rush of the three bovsiu the 
bow being too tnuch for toe slight vessel. 

“There goes Jonah; take care of the 
wWhaie, Ho uitghi swallow vou woole, 

Poin spurted the w ater troin bis mouth, 
and ia his endeavors tw reach the canoe, he 


creat 
eS 


caine im Contact with the fish; dashing 
against each other, they stirred up ai sur- 
posing quantity of foain, and in the multi- 


tude of 


| securiny 


oo +66 ee ee ees 


| just another sucha 


ye 5 : ir eles 
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ecm ne 


water fiy- 


had flirted his tail, and sent the 


t thew to | ing allover the boys, and Rass bad his 


/ mouth pretty well filled. 
| «Now tor a last lunge. 
“Courage, Russ, and let him have 
it.” 
“The fish reared his body aloft at the 
stroke, and lashed the water so violently 
that the canoe shook and reeled, but all en- 
deavors to escape were fruitiess. 

He was hauled in, his struggles mak- 
ing the sind and water in the bottoin of 
the boat fly in every direction. 





*‘“alory enough for one day ; but the fel- 


' low bas nearly blinded me. 


“My head, ears and eyes are full of 
sand.”’ 

“mo are nine,’ said Phil. 

“But what keeps Torn. 

“Hold up the lantern while Icut the 
stazing; he’s got the hook pretty well 
swallowed.” 

«We never could have 
he b adn't. 

“Why don’t you burry up Tom and take 
a look at our prize. 

“The bigwest salinon ever caught 
river,” 
approaching, bis head bobbing up and down 
with the waves, aud arms striking out like 
oars. 

“I've had enough of that fellow 
ineet bint done brown at the table. 

“He came very near getting 
gied in the staging. 

“Hello, but he’s a beauty,”’ said Tom, 
taking « look atthe fish after climbing in 
the canoe, ‘worth all the perch caught ves- 
terday,and we thought that lot couldn't be 
beat.”’ 

There's enough bait left on the trots for 
catch, if nota better 


tnastered 


in this 


until I 


now that we bave the whale out of the 


lone, 
wav. 
“Yes, said Tout, shaking himself, ‘I'm 
iad of it 
“Its no fun sitting for hours trying to 


catch bait, with that infernal frog laughirg 
and inaking fun of me. 

“I'll eateh him yet,and inake a breakfast 
off his legs. 

“But one thing is certain; I am con- 
vineed by actual proof that this is a well- 
watered region. 

“IT aim soaking 
log. 

Let's get into cainp.” 

The boys struck out for the snore, and 

their prize, doffed their wet 
clothes for dry ones. 

The cotlee was still steaming on 
eoals, and after taking asip, and a bite ol 
cold corn bread, they tuinblea in their rus- 
tic beds, and were soon fast asleep. 

ee 


like a subinerged 








roared Russ, as be saw Join rapidly | 


him if | 





| “The account Jam about to give——: 
| again repeated the much exercised tra. 
veler. 

“Oh, mother ! I am so frightened !”’ in 
exclaimed the irrepressible infant,in abed 
whisper. 

“That child inusi be sent away,” impa. 
tiently cried Mrs. Bruton. 

“Mr. Fletcher inust not be interrupted 
in this manner.” 

Mrs. Dixon and her boy departed. 

The ladies now settled themselves to | ia. 
ten to the recital of Mr. Fletcher's experi. 
ences, assuming that—the offending eji)}«1 
dismissed—there would be no further injter- 
tion. 

Once more was heard the oft-repeated 
sentence, and for a few minutes silene: 
prevailed. 

“From the Santons have sprang up # rice 
of religious enthusiasts, unparalleled in tj.+ 
annals of superstition,’’ proceeded the |. «- 
turer. 

“There is something inthe corner,”’ w}. js. 
pered Miss White to Mrs. Kenney,in sej.i/- 
chral tones. 

“Where, where, my Cear?”” in equaily 
cautious accents. é 

“There, near the easy chair.’’ 

Mrs. Kenney looked toward the spot in- 
dicated, and suppressing a slight screain, 





| hastily exclaiimed— 


ine entan- | 


“Good gracious! there is something alive 
there. 
“It must be a mouse; or can it be a rat,do 


| you think ?” 


The rest of the counpany angrily regarded 
the whispering pair. 

“I think you tnight be silent and allow 
others of the party to listen to ti ad- 
dress,’’ loudly reinarked the still irate Mrs. 
Bruton. 

The two ladies in disgrace rose and quiet- 
ly left the room. 

“By the Suniassi is properly to be under- 
stood the Brabmin,’’ continued Mr. Fiet- 
cber, in rather a louder key, when presently 
a sharp, shrill scream rang through the 
assemblage, and another lady turned red 
and white and rushed froin the room, fol- 
lowel by some dear friend to ascertain 
what could possibly have caused this ex- 


| traordinary and repeated stoppage of the 


the | 


proceedings. 

His audience considerably diminished, 
the lecturer, witha significant “Ahein!” 
indicating his vexed irritation, continued 
his recital to the now silent party. 

It was not, however, a silent party long, 
for again a lady was heard shrieking. 

*“700d gracious! 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! 

“What can it be?”’ wailed another lady, 
in extreme fright. 

Mrs. Ashley Merivale rushed to the poor 
half-tainting dame. 

“This is really too absurd!’ sbe angrily 
exclaimed. 

“Can't you speak, and tell us what has 


, So alarined you?” 


AT THE RECEPTION. 
BY WILSON BENNOR. 
RS. ASHLEY MERIVALE at home, | 

\ Tuesday, 5th of April.—Mr. Fletcher 
i will give, lourto six, an account of 
luis travels in India. 

The party assembled. 

Mrs. Ashley Merivale was charined to 


see so large a number respond to her invi- ! 


tation. ‘ 

Middle-aged, serious-looking dames of 
course predo:winated. 

But few lords of the creation 
appearance. 

rhe well Known, usually 
avoid the inild attractions of an afternoon 
entertaininent. 

Tea was handed around, and desu!torv 
conversation was proceeding amongst the 

’ pany. 

It was rather a grave community, the 
wrimn solemnity Ol which was disturbed 
only by the restless inovernents of a little 
bow that one of the party, to the annovance 
of the hostess, had had the presumption to 
bring with her, boping dear Mrs. Merivale 
would not mind darling vim having the 
pportunity of hearing the leeturer’s ac- 

unt of remarkable events and things in 
Tudia. 

A sudden stir in one corner: the rattle of 
an upset teacup, 

“Ob, dear, Mrs. Bruton, I ain 
It was an accident, really. 
help By ’ 


put ia an 


! *? c te 
mailer, AS 18 


SO 


* , * -* . | 
“No place for bors!" angrily exclaimed 


Mrs. Bruton, looking daggers at the cul- 


prit, and surveying ber dress, all marked 


with the unset tea. 
Tg inight have happened to vourself,vou 
oe »w,’’ bastily replied tue mother, Mrs. 
mxon. 
‘Better if be had chosen his 


torted Mrs. Bruton. 
And tuusa long friendship, or, rather, 


what the parties termed friendship, was | 


shattered. 

When the storin had blown over, the tra- 
veler Was announcea. 

After partaking of the cheering beverage, 
and going through some other little pre- 
liminaries, the lecturer took his position,as 
indicated bythe smiling Mrs. Merivale, 


convelutious, the boys could see striking a graceful pose, and with a deep 
bet ing at the shower ben ath them. “beisance to the fair assemblage he pro- 
i ! nw the liue while ]swiin out,’’ ceeded to tell bis sturv. 
Bip Uled -. " ; l€ ‘ 
] w ' : My friends, the account I am about to 
i fae has got something in bis give vou of my life in India, chequered as 
i i‘. A af SAA A +. Lt? - , 
. ae ’ thas been with pleasures, dangers, and 
4 é oS 
. r ther! there's s ‘ : ¢ 
€ rie at 
~ 4 y boy 1 Bt be 
1 “il made a ‘ ‘ egafl at be account I am about t gg: ve— re 
2 . ata fareqg ior an « P| Mr. I ietcber. 
tianla + e tw} Lise water aud suc- ‘Ob! there it is again’ Look look ! t 
ceedei tt) learing severa eca'es from the moves '’’ ae 
fish's Lack oN 
ah P Nonsense~— nonsense, child} 
hef re he sonid ferowesr toreeaif tne Ber, ‘ie ewcil);'’ : . 
i f 


sorry ! | 
Jim couldn't | 


~~ mother for 
the recipient of his antics,’ viciously re- | 


“There's soinething moving--something 
crawling,’ gasped the poor lady—‘‘sone- 
thing crawling,’’ yasped the peor laiy— 
“something beneath inv dress—sv cold! so 
—so—oh, dear! oh, dear! 

“See, see! 

“Wiaat can 
near my foot!" 

And, with a fearful gaze, she pointed be- 
neath her chair. 

“Well, well. 

“Take my arm, Miss Jones, and move to 
this sofa, 

‘‘Perbaps Mr. Fletcher's mention of In- 
dian snakes has acted on your imagination, 
and you picture them amongst us.” 

Miss Jones slowly and feebly rose froin 
her chair, and moving trom the spot, there, 
openly and plainly disclosed to view, ap- 
peared the unlucky cause of all the scenes 
and mischief. 

A harinless little tortoise! 

The wandering little creature, recently 
purchased and placed in the garden, had 
entered the drawing-rooin on an exploring 
expedition,and was quietiy making Its way 
around the fresh territory. 

} **Dear me, how absurd to 
fuss!’ exclaimed one. ‘ 

“How very ridiculous to scream!" 
another, 

“Justto make a 
| maiden lady. 

Tne luckless offender having recovered 
from her fright, turned sharply on the lat 
ter speaker. 
| “All very wellto say so now, but you 

would, I ain sure, bave made mere fuss, 
and been still more startled to uave felt the 
crawling creature near you. 

“Ugh!do send the nasty thing away, 
Mrs. Merivale. 

“I can't forget the horrid creeping sens# 
tion.” 

The objectionable animal removed aud 


it be? There, there! just 


make sucha 


cried 


scene!" sneered one 


order once more restored, the oft inter- 
rupted lecturer proceeded with his ad- 
dress. 
But it fell on inattentive ears. 
in the 


The tortaise scene was upperiaiest 
minds of the party, and I tear the grand re- 
union to gain some kuuwledge respecting 
Indian attairs, proved of but little benefit to 


inost of the members. 
; A wee ) 
Given up by Doctors 


“Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey 18 UP 
and at work, and cured by so simple # 
reinedy ?”’ 2 

“I assure you it is true that he is entire!y 
‘ured, and with nothi y but Hop Bitters « 
and only t 1AVSs ago sa tors ga’ 

1 8a rs us . 
Vell-a-day! That's remarkable! 1° 
go this dav and get some for mj 
George—I know Ops art good.”’ 
—<—— 3. a 

Div you ever hear of a little fieb gett'ng 

away? No; itis the diminutive, nos 


count one@ thature caught, but, eb, bat 


| Whoppere are lost! 




















LOOKING BACK, 





RYT. A. 


I call to mind the fancies, 
So idle, vet so dear, 

That @uttered round my heart, sweet 
When you yourself drew near, 

A sunbeam on the meadows, 
A lily on the siream, 

A sweet reality, and yet, 





The image of a dream, 
Time has not changed the fancies 
Of that remembered hour, 
W hose bud of bliss has blossomed 
To true aud perfect flower. 
And fortune grant the way, leve, 
Our happy foutsteps tend, 
Be sunny as the past, love, 
And sunny to the end. 
——— <<a . 


ANCIENT TITBITS. 





TE have no jest-book of the ancients 
\\ existing. Cicero's slave and friend 
Tiro made a collection of his master’s say- 
ings, which was highly prized, but untortu- 
nately has not descended to us. Our only 
source of information are the works of a | 
tew Greek and Roman writers, in which 
some ot his good things are scattered about. 
For the most part, however, the good say- 
ings of antiquity are not such as proceed 
from a happy juxtaposition of incongruous 
ideas, which please by surprise. They are 
rather pithy maxims, delicate turns of ex- 
pressions, homely truths, conveyed in irre 


proachable style. 

The loquacity otf barbers is proverbial. 
It is evident that there is something in the 
protession which conduces to it, or how 
shall we account for the following anec. | 
dote, which dates several centuries before | 
Christ? , 

Archelaus, of Macedonia, going to have 
his hair cut, was asked by the artist: 

“How will you have it cut?” 

‘In silence,’’ said the monarch. 

Do we not all sympathize with him ? 

The same king had some dirty water 
thrown over him. The courtiers would 
have the offender punished. 

“No,’’ said Archelaus, ‘‘he didn’t throw 
it overme, but the man he thought I was.”’ 

This reminds usot Macauley, in one of 
the Town and Gown Cambridge riots, when 
a dead cat came fullin his face. The man 
who threw it came up to him and was pro- 
tuse in his apologies. 

“IT didn’t mean it for you, but for 
Adeane.”’ 

“Oh, very well, my good friend; but I 
wish you had meant it for me, and hit Mr. 
Adeane.”’ —" 

A great deal has been philosophized on 
the fact that glory and disgrace are of. 
ten only different in degree. We can trace | 
it back toa very remote period. 

Democritus saw a thief taken to prison. 
“Poor mani’’ said he; ‘‘why didn’t you 
steal a great deal, and then you could have 
sent o.hersto jail?’ 

It is universally recognized that the hard. 
working father makes the tortune which the 
son squanders. We have also been often 
assured that the difficulty in making a for 
tune is to get the first few thousands; after 
simple. 





Mr. 





that, the process is comparatively 
This was quite well understood in old times 

Lampis, being asked how he made his 
great fortune, said : 

‘Easily enough; but the little one with 
great exertion.”’ 

Hardly any saying is better known than 
‘that “Speech is silvern, silence golden.”’ 

Simonides used to say that he never re- 
gretted holdiag his tongue, but often was 
sorry torhaving spoken. 

Everyone knows the 
lel tothe saying of Socrates : 

“The wicked live to eat and 
good eat and drink in order to live.”’ 

Certain sayings, now proverbial, can be 
traced very far back. The Olynthians de- 
nounced to Philip, of Macedon, many ot his 
courtiers as being traitors. The king told 
them they were rude and illiterate to call a 
spade a spade 

In the way of neat retort and repartee we 


modern paral 


drink; the 





Can find many instances. Granicus recom 


mended a bad orator to dri 


Another ot the same sort asked Catulius 


if his speech just delivered had not excited 

com passion. | 
‘“Why,certainly there was not a soul who | 

Wasn't sorry for you.” | 


| asks; 


| others. 





7 


oe 


THE SATURDAY 


The bath-keeper was drawing a large | 


quantity of water for Alcibiades. 


“He must think him a very dirty fellow,” 
said a Spartan. 


This is paralleled by the girl who went to | 


service for the first time, and wrote her mo- 
ther that her master and mistress were very 
dirty, forthey washed their hands ever so 
many timesa day. 

Cicero sometimes got as good as he gave. 
Laberius, a knight, came late to the theatre, 
and looked about for a place, when Cicero 
called out: 

“I would give you a place if I had 
room, 

“Why, every one says you are used to sit 
on two stools,’’ was the reply 

Pollo said of Augustus : 

“It is difficult to write against a man who 
can proscribe."’ 

This remark has been ascribed to many, 
and no wonder, for it is very obvious. 

An amusing addition was made to it in 
reference to Frederick the Great : 

“It is difficult to argue with the owner of 
thirty legionsand such very thick boots."’ 

—> - —- 


Brains of old, 


Affection is the broadest basis of a good 
life, 


To win, work and wait —but work a great 


deal more than vou walt, 


Foster the beautiful, and every hour thou 


| callest new flowers to birth. 


Will-power is to be cultivated. It can be 
strengthened like the memory, by unceasing prac- 
tice, é 

The best society and conversation is that 
in which the heart has a greater share than the 
head. 

The power of a man'svirtue should not 
be measured by hit special efforts, but by his ordi 
nary doing. 

No man ever regretted’ that he was virtu- 


ous and honestin bis youth, ana kept away from 


idle companions. 

How much better it is that he should 
speak illof metoall the world than all the world 
speak ill of metohimt? 

Strength and not happitiess, or rather 
only thet happiness which comes of strength, is the 
end of human living. 

The best of us are.hampered in every et- 
fort at linprovement, not alonesty our faults, but by 


| those of our neighbors. 


Cawardiceasks: Is it safe? 
Ig,it politic? Vanityasks: Is it poprlar? 
Is it right? 


Expediency 
Kut 
consclence asks: 

He must expect to be wretched who pays 
to beauty, riches, or politeness, that regard which 
vuly virtue and piety can claim, 

Anger wishes that mankind only had one 
neck; love, that it had only one,beart; gric!, two 
tear-glands; pride, two bent knees, 

One ot the most effectual ways of ple: 
ing, aad of making one’s selMioved is to ge cheerful. 
Joy softens far more. hearts than tears, 

A man’s character is apn element of his 
wealth and, you canvot make him rich in he 
has except as*you teach him to be rich in what he Is. 
women 

few are 
ser- 


what 


How abundant are the men and 


who crave martyrdom in leadership! low 
willing to honor themselves tu the loyalty of 


vice! 
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7 _ 7 . 
| Femininities. 
| Christine Nilsson has 20 trunks full of 
good clothes, 

Madagascar, with the exception of a few 
years, has been ruled by women «ince D8, 

A coquette is a Woman without any heart 
that makes a fout of a man that alu't gotany head, 

Some of the mercantile houses of Baton 
Rouge are employing female clerks exclusively. 

A woman carriage-painter at Grand 
Forks, Dakota, is considered about the beet in the | 
place. | 

Deafness has attacked the Princess of 
Wales, and the best aurists are auable to suggest a 
remedy, 

A well-to do maiden lady in Patten, Me., 
rake and | 


worked out her town tax last summer with 
hoe on the road, j 
Among Nebraska women there are ten | 
physiciangy, six county school superintendents, one | 
lawyer, and one ordainea preacher. 
“Smoking may be a bad habit,"’ he said, | 
“in, ‘‘but that habit of | 
The marriage took place 





ashe rode beside a pretty 
yours is perfectly killing.’ 
she mext day. 


San Clemente, anisland near Venice, has 
a lunatic asylum containing one thousand 
the great majority of whom were bi vuglit there 
unhappy love. 

Miss Ella Ilill, a handsome girl, of Sey 
mour, Conn., Killed herself with « shot-gun 
her step-mother made her wear a dress whl hb, had | 
been rumpled in a shower, 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Penn, ‘I rejected Mr 
Hoge. Nice fellow, but I couldn't 
nouncement of my marriage appear in the papers, be- 
ginning with, ‘Hogg—lenn.’*"* 

If you wish to pour boiling-hot liquid in- 
to a glas#jar or tumbler, it can be sately done by put- 
ting aspoon in the dish vefore you pour, and let not 
adraught of cold air reacn it. 

A party of Minnesota young women | 
have gone to the Argentine Republic to teach school, 
sud they write back that their fret impressions are 
pleasant. We have yet to hear trom the Argentines, 

Man’s deepest evil and his highest good 
It is hiv mar. 
‘for 
infinite 


women, 


by 


because 


have the an- 


are cach Inthe love he bears a women, 
ring or his making forever. He marries her 
better, for worse,’’ an tufinit@® better, an 
worse, 

Teacher, to class of girls, ‘‘Now, what do 
we learn from this parable on the wise and the fool- 
ish virgins?’* Girls, decidedly: ‘That we shail 
watch hourly, that woiniss not our bridegroom when 
he comes.*" 


The girl who hasn't a moment to spare 
when the dishes have tute washed, thinks nothing 
about tine wheat ehe ts trying tocover an eighth of | 
an inch pimple with a sixteenth of an inch plece of | 
court-plaster. 


An eminent doctor has made the observa- | 
tion that cutaneous Irritation so frequently found | 
upon the forehead@ot tashionable ladies is the result | 
of the quince-seed mucilage used forthe purpose of 
arragging the bangs and other nonseusical fub-dub- 
beries. 


Men talk in raptures of youth and beauty, | 
witand sprightliness, buat, after seven years of | 
union not one of them is to be compared to good fam- | 
ily management, which is seen at every meal and | 
every family gathering, aud telt every Your in the | 
nusband'’s purse, 


A consumptive young man, in Reading, | 
is atéleath’s door; and two girls to whom he was suce | 
cessively engaged have alrea ly passed through. The | 
Mociors say they both took consumption from inhale | 
ingjthe young man’s breath, as neither ol them tne | 
herited the disease. 


A Williamantic factory girl wrote her | 
name and address, and a desire to be married, in a | 
nice little note, which ste placed inside the band of | 
the hat she had just finished. Her father bought the | 


hat. Onhis wav home that eventug be proenred s 





occasion. If 
understand. 


Jeer not others upon apy 
they be foolish, God hath denied them 
ing; if they be viclous, you oughttlo pity, not revile 


them. 
The most captioug crities are, as a rule, 
those who have the most shallow culture, Those who 


the least real piety are the moet censurious of 


hay 


another but on | 


way 


Believe nothing against 
xood authority, nor repeat what may in any 
hurt another, unless it be greater hurt to another to 
conceal it. 

[tis more honorable to the head as well 
as to the heart, to be misled by our eayerness in the 
pursuit of truth, than to be safe from blundering by 
contempt of truth. 

A deep, true love will lift a soul out of 
the shadows of selfishness andthe mud of fleshliness 
when all other powers combined have tailed to extri- 


cate it from tie slough. 
Nothing impairs authority more than a 


toc frequent or indiscreet use of it It thuuder itself 
was to be continued, It would excite nu wore terror 


than the noise of awilll, 
The delays 
tions, which ulfimate 
cause more regret and repen 
apy other class of Causes. 


and dutiful inten 
Iv leadto the of them, 
tance in men's lives thau 


of good 


—— 


dieteat 





It does not follow that you must do a 
nean t ytoaman who has donea mean ti zg to 
. j i proverb runs, *Because if has | 

tten me, shall I bite the cur?" 

It is the pleasant wor 1, the hearty word 

a 
ra 
‘ » " ado t re fears 
Don t waste hile on JOUDLS and iCal 


Spend yourself on the work before you, well aseured 
nent . : 
that the performance of this hour's duties will be 
the best preparation for the hours or ages that follow 


hi.) 


slender ahd supple lati. ihe girl willhercafter make 
hats plain, 


The story comes from Pottsville, 
young lady of that place, who was unable to 
for eight or nine 
past, on account of dreamed the 
otherulght that she verified the | 
dream by getting out of bed and walking sround, and 


fliat a 
walk, 
even by the ald of crutches, yeare 
a spinal disease, 


was cured, anda 


continues to move about freely. 


Ten years ago two loving 
separated by a littlequarrel, owing to the misecar- | 
riage of au explanatory letter, He went West, and | 
married: she stayed Fast, and married, and now both | 
are once more free, He has elght children and the | 
Javistice, and she six and the dyspepela, and neither 
hus any idea of marrying again. 

Twenty-five years ago a young lady ot 
thiscitv hada singular dream. she 
dream-book, and learned that she would have four 
husbands belore she reache! the age of thirty Pile 
made her ratuer intependant, and she le now on vid 
maid of forty-two, and neverhad a beau. Dream- 
bouks are vol as reliable as they might be. 


A ‘‘wall-flower,’’ after a night's ball, dur- 
ing which she sat, and looked, and longed, but all in 
«wore: “TL don’t think 
half so sad 
and look- 
beats all the fuoeral 


hearts were | 


consulted a 


vain, uttered these plaintis 
the saddest music ever composed can be 
as waltz muelk 

ing at the other 
marches lo the world,"* 


when you're not waltzing, 
people it 


A man appeared ata San Francisco po 


lice station and said he had been poisoned by his wife 


He described minutely the circumstances of the poi- 
soning, asserted that the dose was put in his coffee 
andt fa gi spAsns e died The wife was | 
| at cear ate *xa ‘ was { at 
“ 
‘ 
| Ss 
as ‘ iw ears a, 
beard by a p panto say I's ‘faid we's " 
pussy.** She was taken to the lost children's depart- 


ment, where her father reclaimed ber The kitten 
was a stranger she had picked up while wandering 


avout, 


| come to the surface, 


aX Bac ae 


——— 


News Notes. 

Ravens and crows generally pair for 
life. 

John Chinaman always swears in Eng- 
lish. 

Berlin washerwomen have 
higher prices, 

The wild pigeon will fly at the rate of 60 
mileoan hour, 

A Mr. Noon wedded a Miss Knight, in 
Buffalo, recently. 

Northern Maine is already buried under 
six inches of snow. 

The invalid Count de Chambord’s stables 
annually cost $30, 000. 

Eggs are selling for 10 cents a dozen in 
Franklin county, Ga. 

The sea anemones swallow pieces of meat 
as big as themselves, 


By popular vote, 18 counties in Georgia 
have abolished fences, 

Poli says thata single oyster contains no 
lees than 1,200, 0 egge, 


The albatross, the largest of sea birds, 
will fy 109 miles an hour. 


struck for 


When a tiger seizes his prey, he would 
sooner die than let gu tis hold. 

There are over 200,000 children in 
bama who do not attend schoyol, 

The music of the singing mussel delights 


sailors along the cuast of Ceylon, 


Ala. 


Canada has the largest pational debt of 
any country in proportion to ite people, 

Cats are now bred in Paris ti@t their 
heads may be used for ornamenting hate. 

The noise made by a school of fish sounds 
in the deep sea like the rumbling of thunder. 

In Beatrice, Nebraska, there is a brass 
band, the members of which all belong to one fam- 
ilv. 

The White House now contains portraits 
of all the Presidents of the Unticd states except Bu- 
chanan. 

Tea-drinking at afternoon fashionable 
‘teas’ In strongly objected to vy several London 
physicians, 

Young 
‘dudes, ** and 
‘‘ciphers,*’ 

Two citizens of Holbrook, Mass., had a 


vanana-tating contest, and made itadraw at 81 ba- 
nanas cach, 


first called 


are now known asa 


men who were 
later ‘‘slims,*’ 


New Orleans public school teachers also 
have pay schouls in which pupils are charged from e 
to @ per mouth. 

A persimmon grown on the place of Mrs. 
Hoover, near Jacksonville, 
half loches to diameter. 

New York's gilded youths hide the 
marke of dissipation in their faces by liberal applica- 
tion of rouge and lily white, 

Nearly five hundred of the inquests held 
in England and Wales in 1580 resulted in a verdict of 
**died from excessive drinking.*' 

Just before a Swiss boy, 14 years of age, 
was drowned while bathing at Cotton HiIl, W. Va., 
he escaped being killed by the cars, 


uirasures three and @ 


A dog named ‘‘Pug,"’ of that breed, car- 
ries letters, billa, ete., from one offer to another, at 
the Cleveland office of the Valley Kaiiroad. 


Brooklyn's champion mean man has 
He ts in custody for robbing 


school children of thelr books and playthings, 


A hand grenade is in use in Chicago to 
extinguish fres. Itisa frail giases globe containing 
cheuricals, whose heated fumes check combustion, 


A Detroit street pedlar has gone to his 
home, near Chicago, to attend the wedding of hie 
daugiiter, to whom he will make a bridal gittof $00 
in cash. 


A religious paper asserts that thirteen 
tines as uch money is spent fortobaccoin London 
asisviven by ali the churches of that city for fore 
elgn miselons, 


Murder is increasing in Kentucky. There 
were @6in 1482, andilgin las far, with the 
crimes of Thauksgiving and Clristmas holidays vet 
to be counted. 

There is a letter in the Covington, Ky., 
postofice addressed to Old Boss Santa Claus, *? and, 
according to law, the postinaster las been advertis- 
ing for its owner. 

A woman in Chicago had her child chris- 
tened by three different clergymen, in order to ree 


ceive benefits from three different church funds, Or- 
ganized charity tripped her up. 


thus 


An English clergyman wiites that there 
are four thousand clergymen in the 
Church of England, of whom beth able 
and willing to work, but they cannot Ond anything 
to do. 


une¢mploved 


many ore 


Charles Saunders, of Roxbury, Mass., 
lef a note ou his desk, saying h@# was tired of life, 


and that his body would be found in the rivers The 
police foun ihim scleep inthe hay-lof of «a neigh- 
bor'’s barn 

_— © <—— 

Asovut Two Yrars Aco My WIFE HAD 
AVERY THe ' me “serious a chare 
acter, tha ea aire indeed, it 
seemed . © for as the 

dine t ’ ed ‘ edictnes, 
irrived 

® . . eease hadi 

would 

ohn “ : Dr. D 

- he . ur 

; se tou great . > . io Persleting 
with it, she gradually Mminenced improving, untfl 


the priucipal symptoms disappeared entirely, and she 
has enjoyed reasonably good health ever singe. Juba 


i Musgrave, Mubbardsville, Kentucky. 
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FACY AND FANCY. 





T is well to bear in mind’a celebrated 
ot Lerd Chesterfield’s, which 
“It is advisable, befure you ex- 
and 


maxim 
ruos thus: 
patiate on any particular virtue, 
way to what your limagination tay prouipt 
you to say, to ascertain first who you are 
speaking to.” 

The following will exemplify the neces 
sity of this precaution. 

“My dear boy,’'saida lady to a precocious 
youth of sixteen, ‘dees vour father design 
you to tread the intricate and thorny patos 
ofa profession; the straignt and narrow 
ways of the tministry,or revel iu tue flowery 
fields of literature 7" 


“ive 


«No, war; dad save he's ayoing lo set | 


me to work in the 'taterefield. 

Such prosaic conclusions must be vers 
disheartoning. 

They are, however, anusing, as another 
exainple will show, 

“Behold, iny adorable Angelina observed 
& poetical 
inaygnificeent, and bowtruly 
looks jin hy ie 
With blosmoriuis, ait 
melodious miticitie cl 
ja dressed in its wroenest of 
gFOorzeous plain is carpeted 
innumerable Mowers! 


swain, “how splendid, low 
nature 
fiiled 


line 


wlorious, 


or Uploorn he trees are 


the resounds with 


bolt in, Line Very wood 


very, and the 


with gras anil 


“Yes, dear Cuarlos, Ll was just thinking 
ofthe very sine talons. Phese plants in 
particular that we see arcond us sare dan 
delions; and wired they are pathored and 


put inte a seneepan with a piece of wood tat 


pork, fliev take Cie tabost deiteious greeus 
fu the workd !" 
If, however, we should desire to beeorns 
better wequalited with a more Oxaecerated 
Style, We sill find ite bo dost: provalent 


oun the other side of the Atlantic. A oinore 


sourteous wiethod of Inquiry lo ascertain 
tine truth can searcely be @eneeived= than 
thatouce taken bv a barrister, Lo cross 
@OXansililiuy wa wittenws > — 

“Were you not, on the night on whieh 


astute of 
thie 
bility of vour comprehension of your situa- 
tien with that 
Bary tee w por pure 


you say vou were robbed, in auch 


Vinous @exelte jient as to proclude [OMB L- 
‘Curaecy 
detineation of the truth 2?” 


York 


anil precision neces: 


Audagan, a New obituary goes 
this: 
“Anotver stalwart tree fell last evening 


iV ts auton prioe, ithe person of Major 
aiid reinarkable 
der tin tits wht «© 
rithinmetioally, from the 


rugged lataudioartanis a of the frontier.’ 


Culien., as Gitaiae “a Chlrarae. 


Wav oh OC Ver wreouy tat beara 


mind o« aryl nated 


A iiost feariul picture, at first sight, was 
that prosented tv a eciber of a debating 
Bocloly, “MM Proostient,”” said) be, ‘our 
Qountrv's fata trons a ipkling before unr, 
Without aster above the horizon om whieh 
the pacriotic viarhiier Can bata a setotilation 
Of hope, bul with onaitious features of faust 
Ooty doors, ph ov ated raviess as the 
Ovens ofatrea tout pooteted Upon the top- 
tomt bough of a ret poplar, enveloped 


fnan diapenetratic bog.’ 
A inere cheertul 
by « Massachusetts uiayor, 


anouncement was inade 


Whio sald in his 


annual messaye 


“As the easter horizon of the present is 


made glorious with the beamiog rays of 
opportunity, so toay the @unset hour of the 
future, by the refractive influences of faith 
ful dutv yzreet us with its Kor.eous panoply 


Of prissiuiatic iii 


An extract taken frouia Loonies 
joa fine exwinple of Aineriean jaudation :- 


“When Miss Hawson first appeared, her 


ie pMipre r 


bright eves and lovely face attracted every- 
body ; but when ber beawatiful pearly teeth 
were disclosed, 
of diamond-drops of melody, that the house 
scemed, as it were, deluged 
harmony, equal to that 
imagine would come trom 
posed of Molian harps.” 
Other descriptions of a like character 
Wat always ss flattering. Here we have 
what is called bigh-ttoned criticisin in Peon- 


there Caine such a cataract 
nw epray «fl 
Whieh One® right 


au N layara Coln- 


are 


Sylvania. A contemporary, speaking of a 
Son gstress save: Nhe beats cats on high 
metes. ‘Tauecre was ne uiasie or chest-tone in 


her voice, but it was ghoutsix octaves above 
the screech of a lost Tnai 
thrown out of ec 
prising railway whistle. 


sn.and would bave 
Itself 
lhe 


meell with an enter- 


very chande- 


lier wou d quiver, making every nerve 
aan Wir Bat tisstaiecdiately beneath, justine 
tively rais is are ft protect his = 1 
these min, f tnotes below f we 
with «a rou ea " 
+ sae ~ — 

Tuk s 

Maturely xg e, x 


health, lowness of spirita, or a depressed 
tune of the vital powers. 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Rene wer, 


More ite youtbfal color and beauty. 


will re- 


| 


| 


bine, 


pany 
Tempor 

mtud,* 
The rea 


beer ciel, 





call them ** 


‘Two furasse ni—bLride 


A trunk line 


Boston hd Is, 


Humorous. 


The baguae 
ary insanity 


Prabyy 


| bourne ing 


SIVA Cahiies, 


and groom. 


A man always looks black when he 


Ou the mend—The thread and the patch 


transter Coie 


The home circle—Walhing 
room Wil the batvy at night, . 

“Is life worth living?’ Not 
trond ts tie cal lo tive text vard 


Wiis thant 


Lor 


(sraves 


\ppropriate exclamation to be ¢ 


you cure 


wwillde 


Hleart Repulat 


Pine 


An 


your Heart 


it, 


“out 


feels 


of 


India-rub 


round tl 


until 


when speaning ot spitz dogs, 


1¢ 


soiIne 


I’rice $1. 


Disease ? 


iscd when 


| ahole is found tua stocking--Darn it. 
. 5 . 

Why is itthat, whenever vouare looking 
for anything, you tnvariably find it the last place in 

hich vou would look? Liecause you alWajyo stup 
lovkiug when vou flud it, 

—_> - > 
Consumption Cured, 

An old physicetan, retired from are having 
had placed in his hands by an Roast ndian missionary 
the formule ota simple veyetable remedyfor the speedy 
mlpernanent cure for Consumption, Bronehitis, 
Cate Asthma, andall Throat and Lung Affeet- 
thon tieoa positive and radical cure tor Nervous De- 

indo all Nervou Complituts, anter bw sly ne 
te lit. wonderful curative powers in) thotes . 

int has telt ithis dutv te niekhe it}. Known to hi 
ering tellow Actuated bby this motive and a desire 
torel human sufleritnw, Twill send free of harywe 
to al roddesive it, this recipe ln Geerinan, Freme y 
mw lish, with full direetions for prepoari 
usin Sent by mahi by widressing with stamp, 1 
t A. XUYES ly Power's block, hue 





The 
This charied 
bby Miss Orga 
and certatudy 


— = 


Marvelous Singing Doll. 


ny novelty is advertised 
57 Washtnyt 


treeothiin 


ne'er, 


we owill appeal usar 


moSt., 


que 
chiltren than a Doll that will sinw a song 


n this tssue, 


sSoston, M iss., 


*kly tothe 
fhe price 


Is very reasonable, ¢he Dollis a Beautiful atfatr, and 
the itvenious singing attachment will dellygit the 
yvounw, an dlanmnuse theold, The litth: girl who finds 
a We er Doll “hu ter su@e@khing’* at Christmas time 
wil mo Lite yorall 
—- _—_ - - 
Supercthuous tlair 

Madame Wate iba Specific pertuauvcntiv: removes 
Supertiious Hat Silimoutinjuriny the skin. Send for 
elrentar, Madaine WAMBCLD, 199 West Spring- 
field Sireet, Boston, Mass. 

——_— -— ——-- 


No. 


Read Wha 


of October 


LUCKY STARS. 


3,254 Draws the 830,000, 


t the 
26th, 


the Henry College Lot- 


tery Drawing. 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
ifas to Say About 


The second drawing Henry College Lottery took 
} place Phursdav, Oet. 25, in Miusonate Pesnple: soule 
| mA) persons st there Jidye W. B, Hoke, Connty 
Judge, al. Gi. Mason, at the Headot K, of Po aud 
| K. «at hag of ant s., and Wino. tl. Meffert, PP. ai. M. 
Mason of Garand Lodge of Kentueky, assisted by 
} Major Womack, the Maver of Louisville's Private 
Secretary, had charye In full view ev the wucdienes 
were the Vo Wheels, ateda loge tab premit hich 
‘ e the 10°, 000 tuaters Judy ply strates ee ‘~ 
| thinn was dair, ane thled upon the audlenee > 4D 
point Mntoittec lo come upon the stage ly itis 
| themselves, The lowloy pentlemen a 
1‘T. B. Gieoghehan, of New Albany, Ind.: 'T. E We 
1 item Doietavilie, Op doha b Davies, A A. talu- 
} PP. W. Mead, and R. b Purve ar, of Louisville, Kw. 
} [ive Judge requested the andionee to ¢ out wheat 
} ometein ver thes me, and see the tap ] 1 prleer 
; on placed in the wheel Phis privilevge manv availed 
} themselves of, Phe Judyve, tr all were satisfied 
} placed the numbers whieh lad tbheen called in the 
| bik wheel, amd the prizes in the litthe wheel, When 
wis numberdrawiog a large prize was announced 
| the spectators applauded, but when No ,l4 was 
' eatled, and the $30,000 prize drawn to its nu ber, the 
| audlence shoom the hall with thelr enthusiasm. Ale 
ter the drawing, our reporter repaived to the elegant 
offices of the coumpany, 07 Third streetian tn aT 
ot thelr books show Fre Rkrov, 79So0uth Clark stree 
Chicago, Tl. bad Ne. % fdrawtie the $30,000 prize 
No. 70,428, whole theket, drawing the Slo, y “ee 
} wassoeld to Charles Wy Su Haddam, Coy whe 
} sene @ltod. J. Douglas fora ticket. Jas. Bo Ne nan 
' f Summit Pol t, W. Va., has ticket N 4. a 11 ' 
is $1, 000 richer: Henry Lamkin, ot Ll . | j 
N S492, and won 61,000; T. Salvia bo dete 
Jerson St., Balliinnore, Md., No. 24850 @ prize 
W.oS. Glere, of Louisvile, sold tieket Qu whi " 
| pd wr Josep Wo Kav, New York Cite. sold 
Nos, 35,635 and 7a, 029 8. 0 each, OF Baliard. Wash- 
j dnuton, a. Boll oT 074, Same prize Pie Presi- 
} dent stated that (hey wo ld hiave wear Pianksgive 
tux Drawing, Thursday, Now st (aupltal Prizes of 
| $30,000 Plum, Bye, LST prizes amount ng Slit,- 
7 Piekets, only #2 each. Halves, $1. A iress J. 
. Douglas, Louisville, Ky. 
—_> 





nis | 


The uae of Hall's | 


ae When our readers answer any Adver- 
tihemment found iv these columns they wiil | 
conter a tavor on the Pablisher and the ad- 


vertiser by naming ‘he 


teat. 


*aturde >; Evening 












5 () PERCENT SAVED on } Pate: M 
VW Lott 
SA MONTIR A board ; 
36 
BEST Q 
\ w dese ‘ 
vo Gold f ta ri ¢ cts, 
We offer $100 fo ck of card 


y 


New E 





samples free. 


Fichtinches tx"', w th? 
features 


cure and blue e) es. 


TNCLUDESDRHE Ses 


Special Otfer to th« 
paper i very pereoa re 
Tine 


Book free. Posts 


any nicer work, or pr itier « 
aapes Card Works, Mew 


nameled Chromo Cards f 


TI) 
WESSON MANUF’GCw. 


} 
tyl 


eF 





autifullife 
Banget “heir an d aark eyes, or 


eloce 
1 50 | 


me tak« 


tar 


Providence, K 


10 centseach.« r two for 15 « nta, which 
itheec! hers 


at ost-paid. 2 doz. dous #1 
a reanes 108 TS cents. Maile 


vi 
ve @ dolla with dresses ar 





FOR THE LITTLE CIRLS 
it. & 


like 


~ 
Haven, Cx. 





> Tv ISA name on, 
e We. Prize with3p'ks. Potter & Co, Montowese, Ct 


To Dyspeptics. 


The most common signs of Dyspepsia, or 
at the 
water- brash, 


Indigestion, are au Oppression 


stomach, nausea, flatuleucy, 


beart-burn, vomiting, loss of appetite, and 
lbyspeptic patients suffer un- 


told miseries, bodily and mental They 


should stimu.ate the digestion, and secure 
revular daily action of the bowels, by the 
wie of moderate doses of 


Ayer’s Pills. 


After the bowels are regulated, one of these 
Pills, 


aJl that is required to compicte the cure. 


taken each day after dinner, is usually 


AYER’'S PILLS are sugar-coated and purely 
vegetable — a pleasant, entirely safe, and re- 
liable medicine for the cure of all disorders 
of the stomach and bowels. They are 
the best of all purgatives for family use. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggista 


MUSIC! 


FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


——— 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 





The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Piavers, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and worda, 


published tor 


‘ONLY 10 CENTS. 


Por 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Aiaong 
them we may mention the following : 
\ Violet from Mother's Grave. 
Tripping o'er the hills. 
Rich and Rare were the Gems the Wore. 
('m Getting Big Boy Now. 


Katey'’s Letter, 


O Fred tell them to Stop! 


One Bumper at Parting 

Little Grolile i Sul eiuln, 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Twickenham Ferry 

The Blue Alsat in Mc untains, 
Killar ey 

All on aecount of Eliza 

The Porye do and the Whale! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The O14 Folks are gone 

Is Jennie Trus To Me? 

Put Away That Straw. 

With the Angels By and Bye 
Oh, Lucinda ; 
Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother s Chair. 


Oh, Mary Ann, U'll Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart's with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah! ; 


The Colored ar p 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 


The Nweet K? mwwers ] ve Bi “ | - 
rourht t ( 
eet ens Tosnichs ght to You. 
Anyvel Faces o'er the River 
Yes Pi Love You When You're Old. 
Pe'l de lren Good-by¢ 
Hoe eves 
I Et Fr 
| DIME MUst CO 
A 46 > . *9 
JONS UM IPT 
uv . if 4 IGN. 
bave Den lees : a1 they of ion , 
th 5 BCT ) ) rt Som 2.2 itee 
a 8 dis. SF SEE, together with a V aL: 


Gisease, to any suffe rer. Give 
.T. AL BL loc UM, 181 Peart Rt? 7 | 


Procnr lor n eh. ree, 40n.} or 
riree. Add, W. T. Fiz. 
Grnain Wer Bt. Washinzton Uc 


wan P, O, address, PK 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


Sawing Made Easy 
> A Asmetene, 














Free! Cards and Chromos. 


We will send free by mall a sample set of our large 
German, French, and American Chromo Cards, on 
tinted and gold grounds, with a price list o/! over 20 
different designs, on receipt of astamp for postage. 
We will also send free by mail as samples, ten of our 
beautiful Chromos, on receipt of ten cents to pay for 
packing and postage; also enclose.a confidential price 
list of our large oll Chromos, Agents wanted, Ad- 
dress, 

F. GLEASON & Co., 4 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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SINGING DOLLS $2.50, upwaris. 
Equal in appearance and quality to dolls of 
the same price which do not “Tia , nt ou 
recely tof price or by Ex pom C. 

AU REPHONES $10. A. lass 
durable mechanical musical a nt: 
notes and music paper on spools. Agents 
wanted, Send for circulars, 


Wm. Blasius, 923° & 925 Chestnut St., Ph ila. 


OVER tee WORLD. 


ae The Cream of a Whole Library. A won- 
derfully fascinating book, One of the best, most 
complete, and interesting books ever publishe ‘4. To 
see itistoa pres iate It. Just the book for the tamily 
or the se noo. Replete with valuaple information, 
Avents can’t fail .o make a grand success, Entirely 
new. Send ter cireulors and full partierlers to 

BRADLEY & COMPANY, Publishers, 

66 North Fourth 8t., Phitadelphia, Pa. 
Working Apents wanted at once, 











BREAC H-LOADING GUNS. * bd 2@ 
CAKDS—the prettiest) pack out’ With yours 
nameon, and description of presents and? 
how to get them, For le. O, O., Star Co,, 7 
Burrvilie, Ct. Oreers filled the Day Re-8 

evived, 

SILK DRESS PATTERNS. * . °°. ° "S 

fake money selling our family Medi- 

Agents? eines. Nocaplitel required, Standard 

‘ure Co, -» 197 Pearl St., New York, 
ents Wanted tor the best and fastest selling 

A jeporial Books and Bibles, Prices reduced “per 

cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila, 

GENTS WANTED for two new faust-selling arti- 
cles. cs om free. C. E. Marehall, Pathe N.Y. 


gre — PATCH: 


WORK 


in Endless Variety of Beautiful fea, Bend six Be. 
_ stamps for samples Yale Silk Werks § New Haven, O% 
all new Gold, Silver, ete., CHROMO 
CARDS, no two alike, with name on lec,, or 12 
h0 Cc iristinas and New Year Hidden Name Cards, 
2. GEO. W. WiITLECK, Nassau, 
ALL IN SEARCH OF EEALTH 
Should wear the 
TEC BABA4EABAK FO 4% 
y LIMETED ; E 
ELT or LI F 
Pros Rte gen’ 


: nee \Fe 
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: SIE, 147" ST. “NEW YORK. USA. 
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Surat 
NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, 
ND CIDP RESTORER of 
JP URCD VITAL ENERGY. 
‘J HE ELECTROPATHIC ASSOCIATION'S 
PROFESSOR BAKER'S BELT OF LIFE. 


The only effectual, General Debility and other 





roe nal, pond simple Function Muscular, nid t 
.dapticn o ‘uncti ROP A” = 

Be lf- App ‘able i ELROTH ST HIO 
Medical Liectrict TESOCLATION 

wr the treatment of ** Belt of Life” 

Rhe umatism, Gout, Can always be relied on 
Neuralvia, Deafness, To ufford Speedy Relief 
Paraly ‘sis, Sciat ica, And Ultimate Cure 
lumbago, Indigestion, In any of the the 
Epilepsy, Nervous or Above derangements. 


* THE BELT OF LIFE 


For either « Lady or Gentleman, ne 


—— 








r] 


Pre te *ssor ‘iaker, (Fellow of the Society of 8c fences and 


Lett ers of Art, London,) the Consulting Flectrician of t 
d lation, y be consulted daily from 9 to 6, free 
r by loiter. Send f I private advice post free. | 
P f ] t oft e Money Order. Draft re 
for packing 1 registra 
ac anaging i THE J 7 : 
- 2 East lith § t, New York, tor 
, ‘revnent round waist r all clothing, * ~ 
- any part of the nited Stat 4 the i . 
esented above, for either Lady or Gentlet 
j os Can be obtained of r bank« Mecers. Pr n 
an e ., Wall ail Street, N. Y., as to our financial position 
at Spo int 
PRE (Spage Treatise, entitled “ YGIENE, OR THE ARY CF 


31 “RVING HEALTH,” post-free on application. Note 


ELECTROPATHIC ASSOCIATION, vimites. 
TREET, NEW YORE. 


14th 8 


| EUROBEAN OFFICES: olborn Viaduet 
le P 33 bis 3: London, #1. Hi 
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Facetiz. . 


“Outward bound—Books. 
A clean record—The laundry bill. 
Whereas the Romans urned their dead 


we earn our living. 


Forty Chinamen have left California via 





a powerful explosion. ae 5 
The turn of the ‘‘tied —Starting home 
atter tile wedding trip. 
“Come around next stewsday,’’ said the 
eook to the oysterman. 
Bound to make @ man cross—Getting to 
the other side of the street. 
A Michigan barber's sign: Man wants 


put little hair below, nor wants that little long. 


‘What should a lady do if she wants to 


sneeze in eburch?’* asks a Boston paper, Let hertry 


enuff. : 
We never knew a person to eat ordinary 


jumber, Dut we have kuuwn them to dine on ship- 


poard. 

Thousands are cured yearly of Heart 
Disease. Dr. Graves? Heart Regulator does it. At 
druggists. 

The height of patience may be consid- 
ered to be a deaf man listening tor the ticking of a 
pun-dial. 

“[ am the power behind the thrown,”’ so- 
iloquized the mule, a8 he pitched his rider heels over 


& aan POWER 
sCURESz 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


twenty years. The most safe, simple, econom- 
a omclent medicine known Dr. Rumphreys® 
Book on Disease and Its Cure (144 pp.) also Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free. Humphreys Homeopathic 
Medicine Co,, 108 Fulton &t.. New York 


RY GOODS 


BY MAILI 
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Over of a Hiltion tn Stock, 
4g bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
@ lke, Shaw ngs, 0 ° 
iar. Yam posed 
Infante’, Bere. sad Gir? Geeks ‘e. 
vigobitus CoN suis, bth £ Marker des Patada 
(PPiease say where. you og h pt) 





LADIES! 


Neutro-Pillene, oni; 


nenty dissolves super 

5 minutes, without pain, discoloration or . Send 

2 etamps for particulars. UNIVERSITY IcaL 
= PREPARATION WORKS, 249 8, Sixth Philada.Pa 








ALWAYS ASK FOR 


PENS! ESTERBROOK’S. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
2% John Street, New York, 





s We will send free 5 ccmplete pieces 

| of Vocal and Instrumental Music— 
full size—that would cost §2 at any 

music store, with our catalogue for 

1834, 0n receipt of 15 cents fur post- 


Fre age, ete. 
® WOODWARD & CO., 


817 & 819, Broadway, N. Y. 


DON’T 
purchase your CHRISTMAS PRESENTS until you 
of lon our IMMENSE HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
Ad Ae Novelties, Fancy Goods, &c., mailed free. 

dress EUREKA T. & N. CO., 8 Warren st., N.Y. 
Z SO Large ane all Gold, Silver and 
Motto Cards, with name, 10c, 12 pks. and 
his elegant Rolled Gold Seal Ring $1. 5 pka. 
and ring, 50c. Agents’ larre Sample Album 
°5e. Do not compare our Golden Beane 
tlea with thecheap 10 & 8 pack advertised, 

ALLING BROS., N Cona. 


Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884. 
Send 10c. for &0 Chromo Cards with name 
7 on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Your cards 
, £ | sell best.’ Large Sample Book and full 
- i‘ utfit 25e, Quickest retarns. Give us a trial 
—_— — order. Clinton & Ce, North Haven, Ct. 











PYAE’S BEARD ELIXIR 
Forces juxerient Whe 
hers or hair on baid beads in 2) to 
© deve, No injury, Eaatly wed 
ence the world 2 or 3 Phgs doe 
Ue work. Will prove it or forte > 
* Pvckage wth directions sealed and pee paid 2) renin, 4 tor Ds 

mts, Vaiatine, IIL 


L. A. L. SMITH & €0., 
: MORPHINE HABIT, 
No pay till cured. Ten 
years established, 1,000 
cured. State case. Dr, 
Pa 


Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


The Biggest Thing. Out x2 


me : : 
¥) E. NASON & Co., 120 Fulton St., New York. 


Boo! ancients 
Wp. ; — Nongs and Things Worth Knowing. 
Humorous oe sted, containing a choice selection of 
Kamp, Aaa” Sentimental Songs sent free for 

“8s F. Lowey, 90 lth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











( ircular of Female Beau 
( E ties, Sample 10c. 
Free 3 for 25e. 7 for Oc. or 18 tor ? securely 
W N 
=e 





; 1. 
sealed, M. WEHMAN & CU. 
. 37 First Avenue, N. 
Away! ‘“THE DUDE, "' a new im- 
. *ported set of cards, and 48page 
oT three 24. stamps, 


Presented to intro- 











DR. RADWAY’S. 


The Great Bioed Purifier. 
FOR THE Ct KE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR_ SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Secruoiula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Aflections, Syphi- 
tite sipvlaldts, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
cet Ere ite Swelting, Tumors, ip Dis 
: curia seases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. ee 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 

PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT Riit UM, OLD SOREs, 
ULCERs, Dr. way'’s Sareapariliian Re- 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purities the 
blood, restoring health aud vigor: ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to a'), 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the onl: 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinury asd Womb _ Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Steppage of Water, Incontinem e of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all eases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, bilious appearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicine than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, winnie others require five or six 
times as much. One Dollar Per Bottle. 


R. R.R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use In 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 
IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY’S PUAS) 60 quick as KAUWAY'S READY 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrha@a, or painful «ischarges from 
the bowels are stopped In fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway's Ready Rellef. No cougestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and wea ness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, plenurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the towels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway's Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanent cure.. Price, # cents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable; and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


i T : ly coater h sweet 
sorfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated wit 
Ling # regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
. R <OWAY's PILLS for the cure of all dtsorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of she dowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. ; 
Be Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, Ine 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Aci : 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Hi artbars, Disguet of 
‘ fulness or Weight in the stomach, Sour F 
La My Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, ¢ hok ing 
or Suffocating Sensations whee = 2 iying, peat’ 
, j ‘ebs before the 
Dimness of ision, Dots or ‘ wef the Sight 
: he Head, Deficiency o 
Fever and Dull Painint , potency ot 
"ellowness of the Skin and Eyes, 
rede Crest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
. , 
sh. 
Bone ne RADWAY'S PILLS will tree the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter — 
Warren Street, 
477 [nformation wor 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the | 





ew York. 
th thousands will be sent to you. 
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“ods. Worih Bros,. 726 Sixth Des me © 


BO ff AGENTS WANTED. The 
tine best selling — = ng ena 
to avents. reuin ree, 
INNA! PUBLISHING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WATOHE Sse cones 
tel we 3 ts : ™ bica 


tin Semeaaeed EWELRY 


OP Morphine Habit Cured in 16 
‘ »20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Ju. J. iz £PHENS, Lebanon, Ubia 


] y The best cards fer th es 7 
“i € money :;50 for 10c. Premi- 
m with 3 packs. E.H. Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 


24143150 Latest Sty 
i test Style ChromoCards, name on lOc. 
am with 3 packs. EH. Pardee, New Haven, Ct 





} otne 





name ‘‘Radway’’ ison what you buy. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and 


uae wh 


«, is mailed tot 
pal office, No. 251 Broadway, 


clas oe aatn a ts Pp 


N.Y 








Prizes given. E.D,Gllber 





SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 








to RADWAY & CO., No. 33 | 


apie as - pgp : ae - a wey ? 1 Gold and Sil ails 
50 New Chromos,no 2 altho, Ber a ie i. | AQ ine 10c, postpald.G.1. Reed&Co., Nassau, N.) 








WEBBER SINGING DOLL. 























MECHANICAL. FON SER-- 
ren of A and tt 


4 ore dev 
such immeuiate popular e 
Rent we had thousands ou 


loliday trade, notwi 


R 
BODY with fatbes — 1 ; 
cr! —— 
g! with separate flige are positively t 
nest bodies ever putina vot. hey are of grvcet 
and natural , and much better and ex- 
pensively wade than the best impo’ bodies w 
they will outwear pany timer, he xe 
Heads with lon ir are of the beat rench @ a 
Geran make, ae for this and they 
are as beantiful as life, Jong hair, beautiinl eyes, my 
delicately tinted cheeka, W e consider them the finest Doll's 
lleads ever imported into this country, and that without 
the Wonderful Singing Attachment THE POLL 
ALONE 19 WELL WORTH THE ENTIRG PRICE. THR Rincixa ATTACH- 
MENT is concented within the body. Itia one of the most ingenious 
inventions of theage. lta shape and Jocation are shown in the right- 
handenvraving. Itisa Perf, Musical tnstru Snte finely 
made, not liable to getout of order, and so arranged ti @ slight 
preserve conses the Doll to aing one of the followin oir “Home, 
weet Home," “Greenville,” “7 Want to bean ” Phere a Happy 
ay Ph amet} bye,"” * Doon,’ ‘How can I Leave Thee,” 
Botechaft" (German), ‘Tell fm Po 1° BR 
Doodle," Comming Fare, the ."" “God Bless Prince of Wales,” 
“Grandfather's Clock,” “Child's aD Summer,” ‘Joyful 
Mesrage”’ (German), “Old Folks at Home,” “Fop Goes ee, 
Amey, Stars’ (German), “fg By Child * (Ge Dsus ie 4 
“aime les Empty,” “ ve Queen. alking and taline 

Doll« have long been made, but they are ora. soon out of order, and do not afford the little ones half the 
re and entertal men’ thatonur Wonderful Singing Dell does, which lathe Greatest Ravens inf 

REN’S TOYS EVER PRODUCED, anil is the most beautiful ani gPProprigt: present that can be made toa child. We can 
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urnish three sizes, No. k inches high, price, $9.75. No. inches . head, price, 3.25. 

©. &, 26 inches high, ork WEST DOLL, erica, 4 as” These Prices Include On}n . All three sizre 
are equally pertect : nd complete, but the larger the Doll irver the singing attachment, and be(Ter head. Bent to 
any address on receipt of price. hemiec, 25c. exirn Address al! 


ine broid . 
oriors to THE MANSACHUSELES OMGAN COn No OT Wasthington Mt, Heston, Mnas., 
U.S. Ae Le LISE COSTUMLS for these dolis wuh undercloihung lace trimmed, faely made, $3.0 to $5.00 extra. 


THE LOVERS OF BEAUTY & ART. 


At very considerable expense we have re engraved our great picture of 


The New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 


We now offer this admirable picture, in size 14 by 27 inches, folded like a map, and 


enclosed in thick pasteboard cover, for the unprecedented low price of 
' 


FIFTEEN CENTS, Postpaid. 


The picture is so put up and protected that it you wish to frame it, you can readily 
do so0—passing a hot flat-iron over the back eflectually removing all creases from fold 
ing. Printed on fine map paper, and is reallyaGEM OF ART. ("Don’t fail to adorn 
your home with this realistic picture of the greatest mechanical achievement of this or 


we" BEAUTIFUL CARDS. 


Every genuine lover of Art appreciates a fine Card. Our facilities for producing the 
finest Chromos and Cards are now unsurpassed in America. We offer 
20 Beautiful Chromatic Cards, no two alike, for 15 Cents, 

postpaid; or, the Splendid New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge Picture and 20 Fine Chromo Cards, 
for 25 Cents, postage-stamps. 

A discount of 20 per cent allowed to purchasers of TEN lots or over, to sell again, 
What more respectable or easy way could be devised in which to earn a few dollars than 
in canvassing for these WORKS OF ART? 

Address JNO. A. HADDOCK, 


Care of ‘‘Franklin Square Lithographic Co.,'’ 826 Pearl St., New York. 


YANKEE FLAT IRON POLISHER & ENIFE SHARPENER COMBINED. 





Asa Flat Iron Polisher, 


(This Pol'sher has no ejuslin the word for removing etarch, ruat or roughne - 
che Iron, and imparting a wirrer- ike 1“ inh to turface, 

Use the Polisher, and your Irons will pot # ick ; you will nots vilor smut your inen, and !t w!ll eave yon 
hours of bard work at th jroning-table. Frequent use of the Vo isher will make a] FlatLrons a6 anaes as 
the mort expen ive Polishing Irons. 

Asa KNirs SHARPENER itisenurertor to anything yet invente! Loth for the keenness of the edge it im. 
parts aud the quickness of the po ocess, 

Use THE POLISHER AND WAVE 


Asa Knife Sharpener. 


of any kind from face of 


DONE WITH STICKY lpows amp Dut Kxives 

F. Bu it, Try it, and te!) your neichborsof it! 

Pach ** Pad” com iateef nix reparate Polish: rs 60 adjusted that each can be removed when worn out, pre 
Senting a new one beneath’ 


PRICE.—One Yankee Flat-Iron J 
dress on receipt of twenty-five cents, 
1 dozen cost agents 81.40), Bells for 3.00—Profit 1 &. 
12 doz. costagents 16.6. Bellsfor 4/0. Profit 20.00 
WESSON MANUFACTURING CO., Providence 


GINS $15 SHOT-GUN 


® 
‘ al. 
‘ 890 Mau Street 


Rtete and Loeal Agente Wanted. 
linuer and Kuite Sharpener Comvined, will be malied free to any ad 


Sella for 1*.00—Profit, 90— 
PL 


6 doz. coat ayenta & BO, 








PRICE, $25.00. 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. 


‘Ex RANSON s Chest ue. OP Vv ‘ Wonderful secrets, ani revelations 
JAMES L. BRA : LO discoveries for married or single, 


atoall This 


ring health, wealth and he 
gy lo ots., by 
xR. J. 


ndsome book of 134 pages mal 
he Union Publishing Co., Newar 


ver Chromo Carda, no 2 
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Ladies’ Department. | 


FASHION CHAT. 





NEW style of trimming brought out | 
for cloth suits and pelisses isknown as 
**paillasson.”’ 

It is rasher beavy, and looks a good deal | 
jike a straw wat, baving the same woven 
appearance. 
| A variety of new cloth pelisses and cuate | 
are trimmed with it. 

One garment of dark Prussian green cloth | 
has a band of paillasson across the foot of 
the long from, while the back, arranged in | 
large plaite over the bustle, is lef plain. 

A pelerine, likewise bordered with pail- 
lagson, Starts trom the side back seams and | 
falle over the arins, being turned in very 
ingeniously in front to form the sleeves, 

The front buttons to the waist only, fall- 
ing apen from there down Ww show the | 
dress. 

This saine model is produced in plain or 
brocaded velvet, with fur instead of pail- 
jason. 

Pelisses are beginning to be seen in nuin- 
bers, little advanced as is the season vet, 
and as théy vary mote or less one from an- | 
other in tninor points, of as at best escape 
the exasperating sameness of the new inar- | 
kets of last winter, they have a pleasing ef- 
fect upon the ttreet. 

Some of the newest, most becoming to 
tall, slender and stylish figures, have loose, 


long and pointed pagoda sleeves. 

A revers of fur, or ribbed plush, or bro- 
caded velvet triius these new 
sleeves, sometimes ineasuring a half of a 
vard in depth wherethe sleeve is longest, 


tay be, 


from the elbow down. 

A Russian collarof fur, or whatever else 
the trimming inay be,sets up closely round | 
the throat. 

At the shoulders the sleeves are, of 
course, very full and high. The rest of the 
warinentinay beplain, with plaite in the 
back, and a long, tight front. 

Pelisses are so.netiines long enough com 
pletely to conceal the dress, but oftener 
they show a few inches of the flouncing be- 
low, 

Cloth pellisses will be worn chiefly by 
young girls and young married wormen,the 
rich brocaded Wraps, on the other band, 
being almost exclusively reserved for uiar- 
ried lacies. 

This distinction is a very sensible one, as 
the latter garinents are too heavy-looking 
for young people. 

Young girls and young married ladies | 
will also wear black or dark-colored cloth | 
jackets a very great deal, for the morning 
and inforimal occasions generally. 

These jackets are all made to fit tightly, 
eare is bestowed upon their 
finish; otherwise most of 


and much 
shape, cut and 
them are quite plain. 

Trimined examples,of course, occur also, 
as, for instance, ina handsome black cloth, 
plush surtace on the inside, which is bor. 
dered with #a very deep band of paillas- 
gon. 

Another band of the same is likewise car- 
ried up the front, broadening like a@ plas- 
tron toward the neck. 

The cuffs and collar aro made of paillas- 
gon. 

In the back the jucket is slashed up to- 
ward the waist, and finished with Knots of 
black ottoman ribbon. 

These fall over the dress, the drapery of 
which is pulled out through the opening of 
the jacket. 

Ancther pretty jacket is of seal-colored 
plush, with a border, a front band, a deep 
oollar, and otter cuffs. 

Any less expensive trimming fur may be 
substituted, ora neh chenille fringe, which 
must be cut into small pieces for the front, 
one row falling over the otber. 

The collar nay be covered with rows of 
chenille fringe in the saine way. 

This trimining is soft and silky, and very 
becmning. 

Still another inodel for a jacket, which 
may be made of cloth, or plush, or brocad- 
ed velvet, is unbuttoned to within ten or 
twelve inches of the edge—the whole gar- 
ment measuring about seven-eighths of a 
yard from the neck—and trimmed with a 
plastron, pockets, deep cuff’ and a broad 
collar of astrakhan, undressed beaver, ot 
ter, or sealekin. 

The plastron narrows into a sinall point 


) 


a few inches below the waist line. 
Ihe winter fas nin tate for y ‘ 
en f 8 a¢e edly thea ’ 
high-crowned English walking 
at this is newer f V assur hata. . 


shape has a very high crown, and a strai, 
brim of moderate width in front, 
back it is narrowed slightiy. 

lt way be worn straight on the head like 


While iti 


the English walking Lats, or set back a 


| crown of Russian green velvet, 








trifle to show the bang. 

When worn in this way, the best triim- 
ming isa crown of little tips, falling for- 
ward across the frout or sides. 

When worn overthe face, two upright 
wings, « full fancy breast, or a couple of 
bright birds, set lnnimediately in front, form 
the fashionable trimming. 

One charming bat of this shape has a 
and the 
brim covered with bright red velvet, a bias 
fold of the sauie being set upon the edge of 


| the sligntly upturned brim. 


A rouleau of red velvet is twisted about 
the crown. 

Directly in front is a bunch of green 
and red fancy feathers and a large brilliant 
bird. 

Anotber Vassar hat is of red felt, with a 
brim bordered with red and gilt galloon, a 
rouledu of red velvet, and in front a puro- 
quet holding a faucy feather ornament of 
white and green. 

Aimong Somewhat larger hats are a few 


| turned up on the leit mide, straight ou the 


right, and high crown. 
A lining of velvet is generally the accoin- 
paniment of such bats when they are of 


| felt, atwist of velvet, and a few long hand- 


sone pluines, Which start from: the front 
and*droop over the left side. 

A bird, or some wing, are set in addition 
in front. 

One such hat, of brown 
with brown plutnes, has 
wings in front. 

Asarule,all batsand bonnets this year 
are a good deal trimmed. 

Sometimes, pluines, birds, 


fancy ornaments all appear on one hat at 


velvet 
pink 


felt and 
two pale 


galloon and 


once, 

Of thé latter there are very many, and a 
special fancy just uow for kittens’ heads 
imay be noticed. 

On dressy bonnets oblong beads or jet, 
pearl or ainber,set in slender rims of gilt or 


steel, are trequentiv used to adorn the 
Orit. 
They are put on in intervals, and often 


diagonally placed. 

An evening bonnet of black velvet, very 
sinall, has a narrow briin of white velvet. 
Ayainst this white velvet are oblong pearl 
beads with steel rims, 

A piece of black velvet ribbon with a 
Ww bite satin back, scarcely two inches wide, 
is tiequon the front at the crown in awsimple 
Alsatian bow. The strings are of the same 
ribbon. 

This bonnet is nost elegant in 
plielty. 

Another evening bonnet is sof pale pink 
plush. 

Thecrown is gathered into soft folds 
which are drawn back under a buckle of 
mother-of-pearl and gilt, set atthe edge of 
the bonnet behind. 

In front, nodding forward, are three pink 
tips. 

A capote Parisienne, with a soft, puffy, 
cap -like crown, issof Crange-colored ribbed 
velvet, with three rows of black chenille 
balis ou the brim, and black velvet strings, 
An orange feather ornainent, tipped with 
black chenille drops, 18 set altaost directly 
in front. 

One begins to get an idea what 
dresses will be like the coming winter. 

An iimported toilet of electric blue satin 
The en- 
beads an 


its sitm- 


ball 


mnerveillenx isa wei in ite way. 
tire train is covered with 
inch long. 

The effect under gaslight may Le iimag- 
ined. 

The neck is decolette and trunimed with 
bertha of point d’Alencon. Over the hips 
ian a sort of a panier drapery of plain satin. 
The front is of the same, mixed with broad 
festoons of Alencon. 

A ball dress of heavy flesh-pink faille is 
a marvel. 


crystal 


The train is of pink brocade with the fig- | 
| of a light brown. 


ures Outlined in silver. The faille tront is 
covered with a network of tine silver cords, 


At the foot isa ruche of pink tulle, seal- 
loped and pinked on the edges, and half 
concealing a garland of pale roses. Over 


the whole falls a silver fringe. 

The bodice is of pink and silver brocade, 
with a plastron of plain faille showing un- 
der a silver network to inatch in front. 


Fireside Chat. 
AROUND THE KITCHEN, 


fFNHERE is more to be learned about 
| pouring out tea and coffee than most 
ladies are wi vw to believe, 
these decoct 8 are tnade at t é 
th ia Dy far the bes 
ex perlencs, iv t : x a f 
ev are Droug'it on the table ready made 
Still F@GUITeS JUdyinient 6 apportion 
ein that they siall prove sufticient In 


juantity for the faintly party, and that the 
elder members shaib bave the stronger 
cupe. 


| 
i 
' 
' 
| 











| preparation of good beetsteak 


Often persons pour out tea who,not being | 
at all aware that the first cup is the weak- 
est, and that tea grows stronyer as you pro- 
ceed, bestow the poorest cup upon the great- 
est stranyer,and give the stronyest toa very 
young member of the family who would 
bave been better without any. 

W here several cups of equal strength are 
wanted, vou should pou? little into each, 
and then the strength will be apportioned 
properly. 

Lainb Cutlets with French Beans.—Trim 
your cutlets, toss them in a saucer with 
fresh butter; when done place them round 
an entire dish, and fill the centre with 
boiled Frenel beans, to which you bave 
added some bechaimel sauce. 


Cold Meats.—Remains of boiled ham, 
mutton, roast bee!, ete., are good chopped 
finely with hard boiled eggs, two hedds let- 
tuce, a bit of onion,and seasoned with mus- 
tard, oil, vinegar, and, if needed, more salt. 
Fix it sinoothly in a4 salad dish, and adorn 
the edges with parsiey leaves. 

Roast Duckling.—Clean, draw, and truss 
your duckling, then wrap itup in slices 
of bacon, and roast. Serve with its own 
gravy. 

Grahain Rolls.—One-half cup of wheat 
flour, two cupsof graham flour, one and a 
half teaspoonfuls of soda, one-half cup of 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt; mix 





with cold water. Rollin shape and bake 
quickly. 
Corn-Meal Cake.—One quart of corn- 


weal, two teaspoonfuls of soda, two eggs, 
half cup of sugar,three teaspoonfuls of imno- 
lasses, One teaspoonful of salt. Bake in a 
quick oven. 

Cookies.—One cup of sour cream,one cup 
of butter, two cups of sugar, two eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda; flour and flavoring to 
suit. 

Beef Koll.—Chop two pounds of beef 
very tine; chop and pound in a mortar half 
a pound of fat bacon, and mix it with the 
beet. 

Season it with pepper and salt, (it will 
not require much salt,) a small nutineg,the 
grated rind of a lemon, the juice of 4 quar- 
ter of it, a heaping tablespoouful of parsley 
mnixed fine; or can be seasoned with an ad- 
ditional tablespoontul of onion; or if no on- | 
ion or parsley is at hand, with summer sa- | 
vory and thyme. } 

Bind all these together with two eggs; 
forin them intoa roll; surround the roll 
with buttered paper, which tie securely 
around it. 

Then cover it with a paste made of flour 
and water. 

Bake two hours. 
crust. 

Serve it hot with tomnato-sauce or brown 
gravy. 

This nay be nade with raw or under- 
dressed meat. 

If the meat is not raw, but under- 
dressed, surround the roll with pie crust. 
Bake, and serve with tomato sauce, or any 
of the brown sauces, poured in the bottom 
of the dish. Potato croquettes may be 
served around It. 


The Ideal Beefsteek.—Any one can 
cook a beefsteak—in his mind. As a miat- 
ter of fact, it requires the artist to do it; and 
this view is shared by a correspondent, who 
writes: 

“A member of my own family has 
brought thecooking of this article of food 
to perfection, 

“The first requirementis not so much a 
tender and juicy stake, though this is al- 
ways devoutly to be desired, but a glowing 
bed of coals, a wire grid-iron, a stout one 
with good-sized wires, a double one, so 
that you can turn the steak wilhout touch. 
img it. 

“The steak should be pounded only in 
extreme cases, When it istoo thick, and is 
‘stringy.’ 

“Attempt nothing else when cooking the 
steak, and have everything ready for the 
table, the roasted potatoes and veyetables 
all being in their respective dishes in the 
warining-closet or oven, with doorsslightly 
ajar. 

“From ten minutes onward is 
cook the steak. 

“The tine must depend upon the size, 
and you can easily tell by the color of the 
gravy which runs from the steak when gen- 
tly pressed with a knife, as to its condi- 
tion. 

“If the master of the house likes it ‘rare 
done,’ when there is a suspicious brown 
gravy with the red it will be safe to infer 
that it is done enough tor bim. 

“If, as is generally the case, the next 
Stage is the favorite cne, remove the steak 
froin the gridiron the instaut the gravy is | 


Remove the paper and 


needed to 


“Remove it to hot platter,pepper and salt 
it to suit your taste, put on sinall lumps of 
butter, and then tor two brief moments ! 
cover it with a hot plate, the two moineuts 
being sufficient to carry it to the table. 

“One absolutely essential factor in the | 
is that it 


must be served at once. 
“If you ean impress upon your cook that 
he is not to let the steak stand and steam 


while he is doing other things, you will 

be likely to receive vour reward for so 
doing.” 

If you do not wish to use the skins and 

Bees quinces to thake jelly, stew them 

Water, Stra this juice, and use 

et the suga { ike t yru 

r, and one egg; beat the Lutter, su 

Garand the yolk of an egy togetier, then 


add the white beaten to a froth: lustiy, stir 
‘no a teacupful of boiling water and ‘a tea 


| Spoonful of vanilla. 


+ 


| common to a locality was that used, and 


| mechod ls most satisfactory : 
| cotton batting ; place the leaves with dainty touch 


| charmed with her appearance, that he fell in 
| with her himself, and conveyed her toa spot where 


Correspondence, 





A. W. W., (Phila., Pa.)--Call in person 


at your earliest convenience. 


Viowa A., (Lake City, Miss.)—Just now 
we are in no need of any coutributions. 


Maupk, (Camden, N. J.)—You shouidq 
first get your mother’s permission. 


Lity, (Shelby, lil.)—A married wan 
should by himself return the visit of a single KeUtie- 
man. A bachelor is nut supposedto keep a house- 
hold sufficient even for the temporary entertaluoment 
of husband and wife. 

TYLee, (Livingston, I1l1.)—The signifi- 
cation of rice is fruitfulness. The divine command 
to the sexes is ‘‘Be fruitful and multiply,** ang the 
throwing of rice upon newly-married couple] is 
really equivalent to wishing them a numerous off. 
spring. 


A. L., (Shelby, Ill.)—We believe that 
you have acted wisely in the course you have taken 
If your former lover could act so deceitfully while 
under an engagement to marry you, itis much uiore 
than probable that he would be equally unfaithful af. 
ter marriage. 


BERTHA H., (Polk, Tenn. )—There are 
several remedies for freekles, but these said freckles 
are very har:l to eradicate. We give you the best re 
ceipt we know of. Mix together in a pint of ruse 
water one ounce each ofalumand lemon juice, and 
bathe youl face frequently with the mixture, 

CHARLIE, (Buffalo, N. Y.)—The Yule 
log is au ancient Christmas institution, but we have 
not hitherto heard that the log was composed of one 
kind of woud only. We limayire that the wood most 
80 in 
have 


some 
places it is probable that the ash may been the 


particular wood used on the occasion, 


ALEXANDRA, (Fleming, Ky.)—A_ plain 
gold ring worn on the litgle finger of a gentleman's 
left hand, usually signifies his being a widower. If 
the gentleman you speak of hus not been married, it 
is not iinpossible that be may have been on the point 
of marriage with a lady who died, and the ring may 
be worn out of respect to her memory, 


HANNAH, (Phila., Pa.) — The season 
for pressing leaves will soon be here. The following 
Takea thin sheet of 


upon them ; cover with another sheet, and press all 
under slight pressure. Unless the leaves contain 
much moisture they need not be touched. In that 
case, however, change the cotton ina day or two, 
and leave until wanted, 


SrupENT, (Franklin, Ia.)—Shakspeare 
uses more different words than any other writer in 
the English language. There are about fifteen thou- 
sand different words in his plays and sonnets, while 
no other writer uses as tuany as ten thousand. A 
few writers use nine thousand words, but the great 
wajority do not ewploy more than’ eight thousand, 
In conversation only from three thousand to five 
thousand ditferent words are used. 


GREEN, (Screven, Ga.)—We should be 
very Lappy to oblige you if vour request was within 
the bounds of possibility, but as there are so many 
songs Of that name, to pick out the particular one 
you require would be a more arduous job than hunt- 
ing for a needle in a bottle of hav ; we might find the 
latter at the expense of a little pain, by cruimpling up 
the contents of the bottle in our hand, but to discover 


| the first we might have to wade through the words of 


a thousand songs, 


SHAKSPEARE, (Brunswick, Va.)—There 
are many different methods of strengthening the 
volee, but each of them depends on the vocal powers 
of the person, Some take a new-lald egg beat up in 
milk, others, the same beat upin rum, A celebrated 
lady singer took a pint of stout before going on the 
stage. Incledun, a famous English singer, could 
sing at his best when he was intoxicated, To persons 
of temperate habit, we think the best estrengthener 
of che voice le a little weak sherry and water. 


Bos, (Oakland, Mich.)—The reproof was 
well deserved, At table you should eat slowly, as if 
it was a pleasure you wished to prolong, rather than 
a duty to be got rid of as quickly as possible. Don't 
bring your prejudices, your dislikes, your annoy- 
ances, your past misfortunes or future forebodings 
tothe table. That would spoil the best of dinners. 
Respect the hours of meals, You have no rightto 
injure the temper of the cook, destroy the favor of 
the viands and the comfort of the family, by your 
want of punctuality. 


NELL, (Sussex, N. Y.)—Psyche is pro- 
nounced ‘**Sy-ke.*? She was the youngest daughter 
of an ancient king, and excited the Jealousy of Venus 
by her beauty, who instigated Cupid to inspire her 
with a passion for the most contemptible specimen of 


mankind he could discover. Cupid, however, was 90 
love 


he visited her every nights Her sisters, Jealous of 
her happy love, suggested that as she had not seem 
herlover, she might be giving her affections tua 
u:onster ; and to discover this, while Cupid slept, she 
kindled a lamp to observe him by, and found that 
her lover was the handsomest of the gods. Cupid 
was incensed at this, and deserted her. After @ vain 


| attempt to drown herself iu a river, she wandered to 


the palace of Venus, who obliged her to become her 
slave, and set upon herthe most menial of offices. 


| Cupid, however, who still loved her, lightened ber 


burthen, and afterd time, she overcame the jea- 
lousy of Venus, was made immortal, and became 
united to Cupid. 


READER, (Phila., Pa.)—Antipodes sign! 
fies foot to foot ; and the man who believed that the 
world would turn upside down, and wished to be 
buried head foremost, so in case it did so he might be 
on his feet, was quite wrong. If you can imagine ® 
globe as big as a balloon, and mites crawling onevery 
side of it to be men, then you may imagine that, tbe 
balloon being perfectly round and floating in mid alf, 
a mite at the bottom would faucy that his part wae 
the top of the ylobe, and imites at the sides and top 





would de the same Phe attraction exerted extend 
tothe centre, and a wite walking on* ards on bi 
* ew { still be attracted feet , : 

wa 4 “ € esky roa 
was the heavens above He ~ tea z ate 
. eon religion uild his littie tempice ; e 

2 number of darker colored mites, and tet of 


for tne ake 


have diferent 
and 


half his balloon-globe in mite bluod 
liberty, Of course the inites would 
opinions upon these important questions, » 
clergyinan and editor mites would attempt to ese 
their fellows to teach rightly, and fall. 





